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Modern Mills as the Old Wood Engraver Would Have Shown Them 
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CABBAGES IN CASTLE MOATS 


nowadays, for the Cuban garrison 

that occupies Havana’s fortress of 
Cabafia, grizzled companion of the more 
ancient Morro Castle. When jai-alai, the 
Spanish baseball, has been played to en- 
tire contentment, and there is not even a 
flock of tourists to inspect, the require- 
ments of healthful exercise appear to 
turn, in these times of peace, to digging 
up the weeds in the castle moats and re- 
placing them with vegetables. 

The moat farms of the “castle” of 
Cabafia, well tilled and fruitful with a 
variety of garden products, no doubt 
would strike shame and amazement from 
the stern visages of the old Spanish 
generals who built the fortress. These 
gentlemen had no instincts for agricul- 
ture. The scene has another dramatic 
contrast to offer against former times. 
Not a stone’s toss away from the quiet 
cabbages is the tragic spot where scores 
of Cuban patriots lost their lives, as 
the bronze tablet set in a battered wall 
indicates by its picture-legend commemo- 
rating their execution. 

This place of execution, so named 
during the Cuban revolution, was called 
the Laurel Ditch, so named from the 
trees growing there. Persons who took 
part in the revolution, or who were mere- 
ly suspected of sympathy with the Cuban 
cause, were arrested by the Spanish 
Captain-General and sent either to 
Morro or to Cabafia, where they were 
shut up incomunicando until they were 
cast into dungeons, sent to Africa, or 
sentenced to death. Those whose lot 
brought them to the Laurel Ditch were 
required to kneel, facing the wall, until 
the firing squad should have completed its 
work, The pattern of bullets upon the 
thick masonry can be traced for a dis- 
tance of nearly 100 feet. 

The old moats of Morro and Cabafia 
would scarcely be recognized as such to- 
day, as may be judged from an accom- 
panying illustration. They have a long 
history. The Castillo de San Salvador de 
Los Tres Reyes del Morro, to use the 
official and high-sounding Castilian name, 
was built in 1590-1640. Spanish for- 
tresses usually were castles, a survival 
of medieval usage, and this accounts for 
Morro’s appellation of “the Castle of 
the Three Kings.” The Spanish word 
Morro means “headland” or “promon- 
tory,” and is applied to any fortress 
having such a positign. Morro’s moats 
are 70 feet deep, and for a distance of 
30 feet they were driven down through 
solid rock. 

Partial destruction overtook Morro in 
1762, when Havana was captured by a 
British fleet. It was reconstructed in 
the following year, after the British 
evacuation, and the Castillo de San Car- 
los de la Cabafia was built at the same 
time. Within the latter fortification, 
which fronts the Bay of Havana for a 
distance of half a mile, there is a vast 
labyrinth of windings and_ turnings 
through narrow, high-walled passages 
and vaulted halls, covered ways, courts, 
barracks, prisons and officers’ quarters. 
The barracks are capable of housing 
6,000 men. The dry, sunburned ex- 
panse of drill grounds and antique ma- 
sonry is relieved by a bright spot of 
vegetation here and there, but it is in the 
moats, long since drained of water, that 
there is the most luxuriant vista. Here, 
sergeants in what look like the identical 
bleached khaki of American garrisons, 
direct bluedenimed enlisted men in the 


[sows is not much amusement, 
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age-old and honorable pursuit of small- 
farming. The soil is exceedingly rich, 
and their efforts bring forth an abund- 
ant yield of the vegetables that appeal 
to the Cuban palate. 

Cabafia cost $14,000,000, required 11 
years to build, and has never fired a 





during the first nine months of 1921 over 
the corresponding period in 1920. 

An increase in the human consump- 
tion of corn products in Belgium would 
undoubtedly result in an expansion of 
the American grain business, as the 
local acreage in maize is so small as to 
be omitted from official agricultural sta- 
tistics. On the other hand, the preju- 
dice against corn in any form as human 


A Corner of Cabafia’s Battlements Near the Execution Ground of Cuban Patriots 


shot in the defense of Havana. Neither 
has it served any other military pur- 
pose save as a barracks for troops and 
a place of confinement and execution 
for political prisoners. As a fortifica- 
tion it is now worthless, but as a truck 
garden it is unquestionably efficient. 
Carrot K. MicHener. 





ANTWERP GRAIN BUSINESS 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Feb. 4.—The re- 
moval of government restrictions on the 
sale of wheat in Belgium has resulted 
in an immense revival of business in the 
Antwerp grain market, says acting 
Trade Commissioner Cross, at Brussels, 
in a report to the Department of Com- 
merce. Belgium must import 65,000 
tons of wheat per month to feed its 
population, the report adds. 

Most of the flour needed locally is 
now milled in Belgium, the local straights 
being practically equal to the imported 
brands, with a price just enough lower 
to hinder excessive importations. The 
year 1921 thus saw a striking decrease 
in imports of American wheat flour, 
which were offset by an increase of 160 
per cent in imports of American wheat 


food extends to the lowest classes of the 
population, and cannot be uprooted ex- 
cept by necessity or an extensive educa- 
tional campaign showing how to pre- 
pare it. 

Canned corn is absolutely unknown to 
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most retail merchants. The higher per- 
centage of oil in Plate corn has also re- 
sulted in a preference for it for indus- 
trial purposes. Corn meal is mainly 
employed as animal feed. Imports of 
American corn for this purpose show 
for the first nine months of 1921 an 
amount seven times as large as for the 
same period in 1920. About a third of 
Belgium’s corn imports is being re-ex- 
ported to France, the Netherlands, and 
Germany. JoHN Marrinan. 





FARM PRICE DEFLATIONS 


Story of the Movement of Agricultural 
Produce Values in Europe, and 
Effect on This Country 

In a paper read before the national 
agricultural conference in Washington, 
D. C., recently, G. F. Warren, of Ithaca, 
N. Y., outlined in an interesting manner 
the European agricultural situation in 
its relation to American farming. This 
country, he said, was among the first to 
deflate, and lowered its prices of farm 
products most rapidly. Most of the 
allied and neutral countries came next, 
middle and eastern Europe are still in- 
flating, and Russia was described as 
“ethereal.” 

“American farm prices,’ said Mr. 
Warren, “began to fall in July, 1920, 
and dropped with very great rapidity, 
but English prices of farm products did 
not drop materially until last summer, 
almost a year later, and have not been 
reduced as rapidly as our prices. In 
November English prices of farm prod- 
ucts were still 84 per cent above the 
pre-war level in British money, and in 
gold were 50 per cent above pre-war, 
while ours were only 20 per cent above. 

“In Denmark last year wheat dropped 
49 per cent from July to October, and 
barley 35 per cent. In all the allied and 
neutral countries the same principle held. 
Last summer, Danish farmers paid three 
times the pre-war wages. Even when 
converted into gold the wages were twice 
the pre-war scale, while our farm hands 
got only 41 per cent more than before 
the war. 

“The reason for nearly a.year’s delay 
in price adjustment is partly due to the 
usual lag in such movements near mar- 
kets, and is in part due to the fact that 
freights and city wages and so many 
of the charges between the American 
farmer and the European market were 
held at the war-time basis: These facts 
meant that the farmers of Europe re- 
ceived no indication of overproduction, 
and were farming last year at the high- 
est pressure. .They were working for 





(Continued on page 625.) 





.Turning the Moats of Morro Castle Into Gardens 
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THE MAGNUS OPUS 


Always desirous of keeping its readers 
informed as to its objects and intentions, 
thereby to conserve and encourage the 
feeling of friendly sympathy and inter- 
est which, to a very remarkable ‘and un- 
usual degree, has marked the relations 
between this publication and its subscrib- 
ers, it is in order to mention the fact 
that the thoughts of those associated in 
the production of this journal are, just 
at present, more concerned with the fu- 
ture than with the prosy, not to say dull, 
facts of the present. 

In the Good Book it is said “where 
there is no vision the people perish,” and 
it is equally true that the organization of 
any kind without an objective, more or 
less idealized, becomes perfunctory in 
its impulses and somewhat atrophied in 
its operation. Therefore The Northwest- 
ern Miller likes to: have something defi- 
nite beyond the present to look forward 
to; some objective toward the accom- 
plishment of which it can work and 
plan; a vision of a thing to be done 
which, when it is realized, will be well 
worth doing. 

In this instance, The Anniversary 
Number to commemorate its fiftieth year 
of continuous publication which, as an- 
nounced in these columns a few weeks 
ago, will be published in 1923, supplies 
the needed goal of present effort and 
future achievement about which the staff 
of The Northwestern Miller is thinking. 
It is an inspiring and invigorating stimu- 
lus to the minds of those who are inter- 
ested in its preparation, because it of- 
fers ample opportunity for the exercise 
of all their creative ability, because it 
will be a difficult and unusual achieve- 
ment, and because the idea of producing 
such a number appeals so strongly to 
those who take pride in their work. 

A member of the staff recently said, 
“T am so deeply and enthusiastically in- 
terested in this thing we have under- 
taken to do, and in my mind I am ideal- 
izing its possibilities to such an extent, 
that I am becoming afraid, the result, 
however fine it may be, will fall below 
my expectations, and I shall be bitterly 
disappointed in it.” Such fears assail the 
craftsman whose prayer is in his work 
and who thoroughly enjoys its accom- 
plishment. Above all things he desires 
that the result shall fulfill his expecta- 
tions and that in every detail and par- 
ticular it shall be worthy, in order that 
he may put his imprimatur upon it and 
let it go forth into the world as the best 
thing he can produce. 

The Northwestern Miller is conscious 
that, in proposing to publish an extra 
number, the first in nineteen years, to 
celebrate its fiftieth birthday and like- 
wise to commemorate the period of prog- 
ress contemporaneous with its own exist- 
ence in the trade it represents, and 
to make this number, in every respect, 
a notable one, reflecting credit alike up- 
on this industry and itself, it is com- 
mitted to a very difficult and unusual 
undertaking, which challenges all the 
knowledge, experience, taste and other 
resources it has at command. Yet, with 
a full understanding of the difficulties 
in the way, it has likewise an inspiring 


vision of the possibilities which is so in- 
sistent that it cannot disregard what it 
esteems to be a clear summons to put 
forth its best efforts toward a concrete 
realization of its plans, and therefore it 
goes forward confident of success. 

Essential to this success is, of course, 
the co-operation of the trade body which 
is not, and never has been, indifferent 
to sincere and honest effort directed to- 
ward the exploitation before the world 
of its importance and significance, or the 
upholding of its character as a progres- 
sive, honorable, far-reaching industry. 
The Northwestern Miller feels certain 
that such co-operation and, more, that 
the most hearty indorsement and good 
will of those concerned, will accompany 
it in the congenial and inspiring task it 
has undertaken to perform. 


A REMARKABLE LIFETIME 


As the year 1921 approached its close, 
and only a few days before the Christ- 
mas that would have been her one hun- 
dred and sixth birthday, there died in 
St. Louis Mrs. Marie Reine Fusz, the 
mother of Mr. Louis Fusz, president of 
the Regina Flour Mill Company, who, 
although he has passed his eighty-second 
birthday, seems young by comparison 
with the mother whom he so tenderly 
honored and cared for. 

Mrs. Fusz was born in Alsace on De- 
cember 25, 1815, six months after the 
battle of Waterloo. She came to St. 
Louis in 1853 with Francis Fusz, her 
husband, and their three sons, of whom 
but one, Louis, survives her. Her hus- 
band died in 1871. One child, eight 
grandchildren and twenty-nine great- 
grandchildren lived to see her attain her 
great age and pass quietly away, firm 
in the faith which sustained and com- 
forted her during her long life. When 
she reached her hundredth birthday she 
said she would “prefer to be in heaven, 
as her early friends were all there,” but 
that she was willing to remain on earth 
as long as might be required of her. 

Threescore and ten, even fourscore, 
years seem a short span of life compared 
with the period during which she lived, 
adding a quarter of a century to the 
maximum expectation of human exist- 
ence. It is interesting to review, even 
fragmentarily, the important events in 
the world’s history that have occurred 
since she was born, and of which she 
had the knowledge which comes, not from 
the written record, but from actually 
living during their occurrence. Such a 

_Teview makes the past vividly real, when 
it is considered that within one lifetime 
so much could have happened. 

Born but a few months after the 

downfall of Napoleon Bonaparte, her 
childhood must have been passed among 
those who had directly felt the vast in- 
fluence of his career. When she was a 
girl Metternich was the controlling po- 
litical figure in Europe. She was six 
. years old when Greece revolted from 
Turkey and gained independence, when 
Lord Byron was killed at Missolonghi 
and when the South American republics 
were recognized. 

Undoubtedly she remembered when 
Alexander I was Tsar of Russia, yet she 
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lived to see the house of Romanoff fall. 
When the French revolution of 1830 put 
Louis Philippe in the place of Charles 
X, she was a girl of fifteen, and could 
recall the day she saw the latter pass 
in triumphal procession through Alsace 
to resounding cries of “Vive le Roi.” 
The rise and fall of Louis Napoleon, the 
Franco-Prussian war, the brief and 
bloody days of the Commune, the estab- 
lishment of the French Republic, to all 
these she was a living witness. 

She noted the dominance of Bismarck, 
the creation of the German Empire with 
its War Lord, the collapse of militarism 
and the humiliation of Kaiser Wilhelm. 
She was a woman of thirty-three when 
the revolutionary movement of 1848 
swept over Europe; she was over forty 
at the time of the Crimean war and the 
death of Nicholas I. She came to St. 
Louis a few years before the Indian 
mutiny. The war between Prussia and 
Austria was thirteen years later than her 
arrival in that city. In the preceding 
years Garibaldi had his romantic career 
and the kingdom of Italy was estab- 
lished. 

She saw the beginning and the end of 
the Civil War, and when St. Louis was 
in mourning for the death of Lincoln, 
being then nearly fifty, she shared in the 
universal sorrow at his death. Manifold 
wars she saw begun and ended; not only 
those already mentioned but the Carlist, 
the Spanish-American, the 
Chinese-Japanese, the Russo-Japanese, 
the first and second Balkan and finally 
the great World War. 

She was living during the reigns in 
England of William IV, Victoria, Ed- 
ward VII and George V; Kossuth’s re- 
volt came during her time, and she must 
have recalled the latter part of the reign 
of old Frances II, in Austria-Hungary, 
and the whole of the long reign of 
Francis Joseph. Being a devoted Catho- 
lic, she was deeply interested in the suc- 
cession of popes under whom she had 
lived. There were eight of them; Pius 
VII, Leo XII, Pius VIII, Gregory XVI, 
Pius IX, the most active of all the 
pontiffs since the renaissance, Leo XIII, 
Pius X and Benedict XV. Of the 
American presidents, but four, Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, Adams and Madison, were 
beyond the limits of her memory. 

To mention the names of those who 
were world famous in literature, music 
and art during her lifetime would make 
a list beyond the necessary limits of this 
article. It would be equally an almost 
endless task to review the development 
of science and industry since she was 
born; she saw the entire course of steam 
transportation and the practical utiliza- 
tion of electricity. 

It would be possible to elaborate on 
this theme indefinitely, but enough is 
here written to suggest what a wonder- 
ful and amazing amount of history was 
written during this one human existence. 
It seems strange that the thread of life 
but recently broken should extend back 
to events which appear legendary in the 
minds of those now living, and even of 
those who are accounted as old, and re- 
assuringly significant that, through all 
the vicissitudes of more than a hundred 
years, the vital and enduring elements, 
conserved by right living and calm think- 
ing, should have proven so long trium- 
phant over the forces of time. 
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GETTING TOGETHER 

As the weeks go by without any nearer 
approach to an agreement between mill- 
ers and flour buyers on the subject of 
a mutually satisfactory flour sales con- 
tract, the need for definite and effective 
action becomes steadily more apparent 
through the number of sales made on 
makeshift and insecure contract forms. 
There is no way of knowing the per- 
centage of sales of flour now made on 
other than the uniform contract basis, 
but all the evidence indicates that it is 
exceedingly large. 

These amateur contracts are almost 
invariably a menace. In so far as they 
cover transactions between concerns able 
to rely on each other implicitly, they 
are of little importance; in such cases 
almost any kind of agreement is suf- 
ficient. When, however, either the miller 
or the buyer is inclined to look for loop- 
holes, then the specially devised contract 
becomes a trap to catch the unwary. 
One party or the other has overlooked 
something in framing the document; 
there are omissions or misstatements, 
with the result that flaws occur suf- 
ficient to cause the loss of many thou- 
sands of dollars. The average miller or 
flour buyer is quite incapable of framing 
a contract which will stand the test of 
a hard-fought legal battle, and the aver- 
age lawyer is too little familiar with the 
special usages of the flour trade to un- 
derstand the full import of everything 
which goes into a flour sales contract. 

It is time that this matter was settled, 
and, as has repeatedly been said, the 
only possible way to settle it is to satisfy 
both the sellers and the buyers, There is 
no question that this can be done, be- 
cause the two groups are absolutely 
forced to do business with one another. 
Neither can get along by itself, and the 
present chaotic arrangement is actually 
a stumbling attempt to get together on 
a sound working basis. 

A contract is simply a codification of 
the essentials of trade custom and law 
relating to a particular class of trans- 
actions. There is nothing sacred and un- 
alterable about the contract form itself, 
bevond the fact that, once adopted, it 
must be literally and scrupulously ad- 
hered to. The law changes from year to 
year, and trade customs alter material- 
ly, so it follows that if any contract 
form is to mean anything, and not be 
merely a half-despised relic of the past, 
it too must be kept in accord with what 
is actually being done. 

The immediate need with regard to the 
flour sales contract is to obtain a clear 
and specific statement of the conditions 
which today actually obtain in the ma- 
jority of flour sales. Are most buyers 
willing to make their purchases on an 
“f.o.b. mill” basis? If so, any claim that 
the contract should read “f.o.b, destina- 
tion” is unreasonable. Is flour generally 
being sold by millers to buyers of good 
standing on the basis of net weights 
when packed? In that case, any claim 
for a different system should not be con- 
sidered. 

At present there is lamentably little 
clear evidence on this whole subject. 
Every one knows what the Federation 
uniform sales contract provides, and 
wherein the Flour Clubs’ purchase con- 
tract differs from it, but this is very 
far from indicating just what is being 
done in the majority of actual cases. 
Both millers and flour buyers talk as if 
the wording of the contract had the pow- 
er to guide and control the law and 
trade custom, whereas the fact is that 





the law as it now stands, and trade cus- 
tom as present conditions create it, 
must dictate the terms of the contract. 

Some time ago it was suggested that 
the contract committees of the Millers’ 
National Federation and the Federated 
Flour Clubs ought to get together and 
see if a mutually satisfactory form of 
contract could not be evolved. So far 
this suggestion has had no results, be- 
cause each body was prepared to come 
to the meeting only with its existing 
contract form in hand, Naturally there 
is no hope of agreement if the two com- 
mittees admit the existence of a complete 
deadlock before they meet. Nothing can 
be done unless both sides are willing to 
recognize that what is needed is not an 
analysis of the contracts, but an analysis 
of the actual conditions upon which any 
new contract must be based. 

The millers have indicated that they 
regard certain points in the present uni- 
form sales contract as not open to dis- 
cussion. This, of course, is equivalent to 
saying that if the lion and the lamb lie 
down together, the lamb must be con- 
tent to be inside. The millers are be- 
yond question absolutely right in certain 
of their contentions, but it is quite un- 
reasonable to announce that they will 
not even discuss these matters with those 
who differ from them. 

The only possible way to secure results 
from any conference on this subject is 
to start with a clean slate. The two con- 
flicting contracts must temporarily be 
forgotten until the joint committee has 
arrived at a clear formulation of the 
conditions which actually exist. How is 
flour being sold, and what are the results 
of selling it on various terms? It is cer- 
tainly practicable to answer these ques- 
tions, for the variations in the selling 
basis, while numerous, are for the most 
part not far-reaching. Once the existing 
facts are determined, the formulation of 
a contract embodying the weight of pres- 
ent custom will prove to be a relatively 
simple task, 

The Northwestern Miller suggests, 
therefore, that a meeting be arranged 
between a committee of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation and one representing 
the Federated Flour Clubs, not for the 
purpose of discussing the flour sales con- 
tract, but to collect and formulate evi- 
dence regarding existing methods of sell- 
ing flour. In such a meeting there can 
be no possible ground for antagonism; 
the joint action would be taken simply 
for the purpose of determining the facts. 
Enough reports from both millers and 
flour buyers could be secured to show 
with considerable accuracy how business 
is actually being done, and to indicate 
the dangers, if any, arising out of special 
claims or concessions. 

If this can be done, a basis will have 
been established for the formulation of a 
new uniform sales contract. It may 
prove that current usage conforms close- 
ly to the contract form now authorized 
by the Federation, in which case the 
flour buyers will no longer have any 
reasonable ground for protest. It may 
develop, on the other hand, that the ma- 
jority of flour sales are varying, without 
injury to either party, in certain par- 
ticulars from the contract basis, in which 
case a revision of the contract itself is 
obviously in order. At any rate, definite 
progress will have been made toward 
putting an end to a situation which is 
rapidly growing worse, and which re- 
flects no credit on the reasonableness of 
either of the parties involved. 
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HE YAPS AGAIN 

It is some time since dear old Branny 
McCann, the apostle of bran as the staff 
of life and the hysterical enemy of white 
flour, has been heard from. Doubtless 
he has been busy with his valiant pen 
somewhere and somehow, for insects of 
the Branny type are never by any pos- 
sibility idle, but. his ejaculatory ink- 
smeared lamentations and expostulations, 
his exhortations to the populace to be- 
ware the deadly white-faced enemy that 
creepeth like a thief in the night, sting- 
eth like the adder, and undermineth the 
health of the innocent and unsuspecting 
like the awful pestilence—bread made 
from white flour—either have not found 
recent favor with credulous editors, or 
else, being printed obscurely and with- 
out the flaring headlines which are the 
solace of Branny’s soul and the delight of 
his heart, have not reached as far as this 
office, there to be welcomed with the en- 
thusiasm known only ‘to the editor who 
is eagerly looking for something to re- 
lieve the somber monotony of a long 
winter. 

Branny has been missed, sincerely 
and sorrowfully missed. No one else, 
not even old Doc Wiley in his most gor- 
geous exhibitions of pseudo-science, ever 
approached Branny as an instigator of 
editorial hilarity and a promoter of trade 
merriment. The amount of fun The 
Northwestern Miller has derived from 
the writings of Branny McCann is be- 
yond computation, and always its grate- 
ful and appreciative readers have clam- 
ored for more. 

The temporary disappearance of Bran- 
ny from the columns of the New York 
daily press, or that slender part of it 
which gave him sanctuary and support, 
was therefore almost a calamity, viewed 
from the standpoint of those who like to 
laugh. It was feared that something had 
happened to the dear old boy; perhaps 
he had over-fed on bran, and then, 
indulging in too much water drinking, 
had suffered an internal expansion be- 
yond the limits of his waist line, so ex- 
ploding into minute, branny particles 
over the circumjacent atmosphere, leav- 
ing no tracé, 

It is good to know that such saddening 
and morbid conjectures were unwar- 
ranted, and it is with the utmost pleasure 
and satisfaction that The Northwestern 
Miller informs its readers that Branny 
still lives, is still emulating his proto- 
type, Don Quixote de la Mancha, in his 
violent warfare against the mills of his 
day, and is at it once again with his old- 
time vigor. 

Through a Pittsburgh correspondent, 
who sends a clipping from the New York 
Globe and Commercial Advertiser of 
January 16, consisting of nearly two 
columns written by none other than the 
redoubtable Branny, and who begs, in 
the name of many others besides himself, 
that The Northwestern Miller will make 
due and proper notice of his reappear- 
ance, the pleasing discovery is made 
that, contrary to melancholy surmise 
and conjecture, Branny is not deceased 
or even extinct, but still lives to pro- 
claim and expound his peculiar gospel 
of more abundant and glorious life 
through the downfall of white flour and 
the triumph of his own favorite food 
compound, whatever, at the moment, it 
may happen to be. 

From this clipping it is learned that 
the kingdom of Branny, long delayed 
and postponed, is now, and at last, *at 
hand. No more will the bread eaters of 
New York languish and fade away for 





lack of a nourishing loaf. As he says: 
“Never again can the consumer com- 
plain that genuine whole wheat bread 
is difficult to get. Never again will the 
consumer have to be satisfied with the 
wretched imitation graham loaves that 
for so many years have persisted in 
slandering the real thing, driving the 
people away from it by creating false 
impressions as to its palatability and 
goodness.” 

It appears, from Branny’s ecstatic 
tale, that he has induced that very astute 
advertiser, Mr. George S. Ward, presi- 
dent of the Ward Baking Company, 
after four years of no doubt zealous and 
persistent persuasion, to manufacture 
and put upon the market “two hundred 
and forty thousand pounds of genuine, 
one hundred per cent, nothing added, 
nothing taken away, whole wheat bread.” 
This -he announces as a _ remarkable 
achievement, but knowing the amiable 
nature of Mr. Ward, and realizing what 
he must have undergone in the Way of 
argument from the ecstatic Branny dur- 
ing these long four years, as well as his 
keen perception of the value of advertis- 
ing, solid reading matter, front page, 
displayed heading, it would appear that 
he escaped being bored to death at a 
comparatively cheap price. 

If he had turned out four hundred 
and eighty thousand pounds of this mir- 
acle bread in consideration of immunity 
from further solicitation and the publi- 
cation.of the article in which he is as- 
sured by its writer that “if the general 
public is worthy of the bread now placed 
within its reach he will be looked upon, 
long before his death, as a benefactor 
of mankind,” he would have made a good 
bargain. 

Touching the article itself, Branny 
says: “Thus appears this ‘advertisement,’ 
which the Ward Baking Company has 
not paid for, never will pay for, and 
couldn’t pay for if it had ten times ten 
million dollars.” 

Nevertheless, and notwithstanding this 
fervid denial of any pecuniary compen- 
sation passing between the future bene- 
factor of mankind and Branny’s news- 
paper, which is undoubtedly true, Mr. 
Ward’s sufferings during the four 
years’ siege should be taken into consid- 
eration in estimating the cost of this 
publicity, and also the very significant 
“if”? upon which is predicated the suc- 
cess of the venture. “The general pub- 
lic’ may be found unworthy of the 
bread offered. It may be a case of cast- 
ing pearls before swine; should this 
prove true, Mr. Ward may fail of his 
promised reward, and will have to seek 
his title of “benefactor of mankind” 
through channels other than the columns 
of the New York Globe and Commercial 
Advertiser plus the Branny loaf. Such 
things do happen in this degenerate age. 

Branny says “the revolutionary char- 
acter of the Ward innovation promises 
to shake the nation’s milling system to 
the core.” If this be so, some prelimi- 
nary tremors by way of warning should 
have already been manifested. It is true 
there was an earthquake shock on the 
Pacific Coast a few days ago; possibly 
this was the result of the appearance 
of the two hundred and forty thousand 
Branny loaves in New York; the sug- 
gestion is respectfully referred to the 
seismatic sharps who have been publicly 
claiming that the disturbance was other- 
wise caused, The alert and intelligent 
correspondents of The Northwestern 
Miller have not, as yet, reported that 


' the milling system in their several areas 
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of observation has been noticeably af 
fected by this innovation. At last ac 
counts the only shakes noticed in the 
mills were due to the usual jazz dancing 
of the plansifters, and the “core” was 
still doing business, when there was any 
to be had, in the same old, untroubled 
and carefree way. 

In conclusion, dear old Branny rumi 
nates thus: 

“A twenty-four-ounce loaf of honest 
bread retailing at fifteen cents a loaf 
over the counters of seventeen thousani| 
grocery stores in one community consti- 
tutes a contribution to the public healt}, 
greater in value than any medical dis- 
covery of the last ten years, measure 
by the potential benedictions of its 
every crum. Here is bread that means 
to the prospective mother stamina an! 
tissue tone; to the nursing mothe, 
strength and relief from drain an‘ 
strain; to the child, growth and resist- 
ance to disease. Who can ignore it?” 

Who, indeed? A bread that heals an! 
hardens, strengthens the gums, stiffens 
up the sinew, turns old age to smilin.: 
youth, restores lost energy, revives th: 
fainting spirit, inspires hope in the des 
pairing heart, brings courage to th: 
weak, enables the cripple to walk un 
aided, brings back the flush of health t» 
the ashen cheek, grows hair on the bald 
est of heads, raises salaries from a pit 
tance to sheer affluence, and once agai’ 
gives humanity hope for a prolonged an! 
happy existence. Who can, or would, o- 
even should, ignore it? Certainly no 
Branny who, to all intents and pur 
poses, was dead, dead as a smelt, dea 
as a mackerel, dead as a doornail, an 
is now, thanks to this marvelous loaf, 
alive again, momentarily at least. 





THE SMALL MILL 


The owner of a country flour mill, 
happy in its possession and as contentec 
with his lot as the Miller of Dee, write: 
The Northwestern Miller as follows: 


“A small mill located within fifty 
miles of a large city has just as brigh'! 
a future as the small mill had in year: 
gone by. It’s up to the man behind thx 
business as to his success. No differ- 
ence how bad business may be, get out 
and hustle as hard as you think the 
business is dull and it won’t be dull long. 

“I appreciate your paper a great deal, 
and realize that your interests are cen- 
tered with the larger mills which adver- 
tise in your paper. This permits you to 
sell it to us little fellows for a five spot, 
but don’t you know that the real pleas- 
ure in the milling game is in the small 
mill, where the owner comes in direct 
contact with all of his customers?” 


Being -the sole owner and proprietor 
of the justly celebrated Fish River Roll- 
er Mills, the smallest mill in existence, the 
editor of The Northwestern Miller is 
perfectly aware of the great truth enun- 
ciated by this correspondent. Direct 
contact with the customer is one of the 
chief advantages accruing from the 
ownership of this plant, which, owing to 
the inclemency of the weather, is now 
temporarily shut down. 

Its stock on hand is, however, amply 
sufficient to supply the needs of its 
trade, and as the motto of the proprie- 
tor is “the less capacity the more hap- 
piness,” and the overhead is nothing 
during the winter months, he is quite 
content to await the coming of spring 
with the consequent renewal of its be- 
neficent activity. A small mill is truly 
a good thing to have, and in times such 
as these the smaller the better. 
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The flour market during the past week 
has reflected the sharp advance in wheat, 
both prices and inquiry increasing. Most 
buying centers report a relatively small 
total volume of actual business done, but 
the change in the attitude of flour buyers 
was sufficiently marked so that the re- 
vival of interest undoubtedly led to a 
good many new orders. Shipping direc- 
tions,- moreover, seem to have come in 
plentifully, as buyers were anxious to 
secure their flour purchases made a few 
weeks ago at prices materially below 
present levels. 

The advance in wheat during the past 
four weeks has been, if not unbroken, at 
least without many sharp losses, and its 
total extent for the May option has been 
15@20c. On Jan. 10, May wheat closed 
in Chicago at $1.08%4, while on Feb. 7 it 
closed at $1.285%, having gone 2c higher 
during the day’s trading. The gain in 
Minneapolis was a trifle less, May hav- 
ing advanced from $1.15% to $1,321. 
Kansas City May showed a lic gain, 
from $1.03 to $1.1814, while the advance 
in the Winnipeg May option was like- 
wise about l5c, from $1.08%, to $1.28. 

July wheat, while it has gained some- 
what, has not kept pace with May or 
cash wheat, the increase ranging 11@14c. 
The spread between May and July at 
the close on Feb. 7 was 17c in Chicago, 
8c.in Minneapolis, 18c in Kansas City 
and 3%4c in Winnipeg. 

The significance of this advance in 
May wheat prices has been variously in- 
terpreted. Apparently it has little to do 
with unfavorable reports of the winter 
wheat crop, as the July price is relative- 
ly less affected than May. ‘There has 
been a fair export demand for wheat, 
but the real reason for the advance 
seems to be that the downward move- 
ment had carried wheat considerably be- 
low its true level in relation to other 
commodities, and that a consequent re- 
action was inevitable. 

The effect on the flour market has been 
to put prices higher than they have been 
at any previous time since last October, 
while feed, under a steady demand, is 
back nearly to where it was a year ago. 
This firmness in wheat prices is exactly 
what the milling industry has been need- 
ing for months, and the main trouble 
with it is that many flour buyers, alarmed 
by earlier disasters, seem unable to be- 
lieve that it means more than a tem- 
porary flurry. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four repre- 
sentative markets, two western and two 
eastern: 





Hard Soft 
. Spring winter winter 
ee $8.15 $7.30 $6.90 
Sy GR pecetads 7.75 “6.85 6.50 
Pee 7.30 6.50 6.20 
SS Eee 7.40 6.75 6.30 
WE anvevsses 7.85 7,00 6.50 
at RETR 7.85 7.00 6.60 
te D 6e0s09600 8.60 7.45 6.95 
Bae, BO ncoccess 8.70 7.65 7.05 
Aug. 1 9.40 7.60 7.00 
July 1 9.15 7.90 7.35 
SUMO BU cccecces 10.05 9.05 8.60 
Meee © oncccccas 8.45 7.90 7.30 
SE Ee avetsaee 8.85 8.30 8.30 
MEOFER 2 ncecece 9.60 9.36 9.55 
ee D. wb04scn00 9.50 9.20 9.75 


The following table gives an approxi- 


otations on first 


mate average for 
western markets: 


clears in eastern 





Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

SD Pee $5.00 $4. $4.90 
eam, BE ccicncee 4.80 4.75 4.80 
Ga Me acvecgeses 4.75 4.76 4.65 
BOB, EB ccccccces 4.80 4.70 4.80 
5.25 6.20 6.10 

6.05 5.86 6.60 

6.20 5.90 6.65 

6.70 6.00 6.45 

6.75 6.20 6.65 

7.05 7.00 6.35 

6.00 5.90 6.70 

6.00 5.90 6.30 

6.80 6.95 7.25 

Ped. & csececcs ° 6.85 7.00 7.20 


An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on Feb. 7 
was $29 per ton, which compares with 
the following first-of-the-month quota- 
tions: 


WA. Bciaccans $37.60 July 1 .....0.. $20.60 
Gee BD ccoceces SE.F6. FURBO B cccccese 22.65 
Dec. 1 ...... - 24.356 May 1 ........ 22.65 
Bev. 2 ccccccce 18.65 April 1 ....... 26.85 
Oat. 2 cccccver - 19.36 March 1 ...... 28.70 
Bept. 1 .cccccce 19.70 Feb. 1 .......- 32.75 
Aug. 1 ........ 21.00 Jan. 2 .......+ 33.25 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 

Spring ~- winter winter 
Jan. 29-Feb. 4... 44 57 47 
Jan, 22-28 ....... 49 57 41 
January average.. 43 54 40 
December average 38 56 40 
November av’ge.. 53 63 46 
October average... 69 84 63 
September av’ge.. 67 85 68 
August average... 58 94 66 
July average .... 47 78 49 
June average .... 40 60 34 
May average .... 43 49 29 
April average ... 44 61 33 
March average... 45 62 37 
February average. 45 52 39 





MILLERS’ VISIT TO MOBILE 


Mostte, Ata., Feb. 4.—After inspect- 
ing local harbor facilities for handling 
grain and flour, a tour of the harbor in 
a launch and an afternoon on the golf 
links of the Country Club, the south- 
western millers who came here last Sat- 
urday as the guests of local ship opera- 
tors, headed by John H. Jones, of Page 
& Jones, and John B. Waterman, of 
the Waterman Steamship Corporation, 
departed for their homes, expressing sat- 
isfaction with conditions existing here 
and pleasure at having had the oppor- 
tunity of visiting Mobile. Most of the 
millers coming to Mobile have shipped 
grain or flour through this port to for- 
eign countries, and this was the first 
time they had the opportunity of seeing 
how their products are handled here. 

In the party were A. R. Kinney, presi- 
dent of the Nebraska Consolidated Mills 
Co., Grand Island, Neb; William Hags- 
trom, of the Smoky Valley Roller Mills, 
Lindsborg, Kansas; Alexander W. Pound, 
George P. Plant Milling Co., St. Louis; 
Edward Gottschalk, Lesser-Goldman 
Cotton Co., St. Louis; W. R. Duerr, 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City; C. 
C. Kelly, William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas; J. J. Koster, Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas 
City; D. L. Mullen, Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, Kansas; J. H. Albrecht, Annan- 
Burg Grain & Milling Co., St. Louis; 
E. J. Ball, G. S. Tiffany Co., St. Louis; 
George F. Powell, Powell & O’Rourke 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Grain Co., St. Louis; A. P. Husband, 
secretary Millers’ National Federation; 
G. M. Ross, Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, 
Kansas. They were accompanied by T. 
Park Hay, manager of the St. Louis of- 
fice of the United States Shipping 
Board, and traffic representatives of the 
Mobile & Ohio Railroad, the Gulf, Mo- 
bile & Northern, the Southern Railway, 
the Louisville & Nashville, and others. 
W. J. Botes. 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Feb. 8.) 


Nasnvitte.—Flour continues in good 
demand at opening of week, with prices 
stronger, in sympathy with wheat. Mill- 
feed in fair demand. 

PuivaperpHia.—Flour limits in some 
cases higher, but buyers unwilling to fol- 
low the advance, and trade is quiet. 
Millfeed in good demand and higher, un- 
der small supplies. 

Batrimore.—Flour held higher with 
wheat, but local buyers willing for the 
other fellow to have it at the advance. 
No demand or trading in any direction. 
Feed up $1@2 ton, but inanimate. 

Cuicaco.—Flour prices advancing and 
market seems firm, but buyers not pur- 
chasing to any great extent. Stocks low 
all round, but no one reports much activ- 
ity. Feed demand urgent, and supply 
insufficient. 

Co.tumsus.—Week starts with fair 
amount of flour business. Buyers seem 
to have more confidence in market than 
for some time. Several sales reported 
for 60 and 90 days’ shipment. Millfeed 
firm, but not much demand. 


Mitwavxkee.—Flour trade stimulated 


further by advancing markets. Prices 
strong to 15c per bbl higher. Rye flour 
advanced 10@l5c per bbl. Moderate 


call. Millfeed strong. Bran up 50c@$1 
ton. Middlings $1.50 higher. 

Sr. Louis.—Firmer tone to the flour 
market, following the advance in wheat. 
Demand for sn | and soft wheat flours 
stimulated by firmer market, and better 
inquiries reported from all sections. A 
fair-sized sale of soft wheat flour to 
Scotland reported, but no other export 
sales heard of. Millfeed market strong, 
with higher prices generally asked. 


Boston.—Strong market on all grades 
of flour, with prices advanced 15@25c 
per bbl. General demand quiet, although 
agents report some fair-sized sales of 
spring and soft winters at previous quo- 
tations. Sharp advance in wheat feeds, 
with light offerings and good demand. 
Other feeds steady, with better demand. 
Corn meal higher. Oatmeal steady. 

Kansas Crry.—Following 5c advance 
in cash milling wheat, flour prices are 
generally 20@25c per bbl higher than 
on Friday. Rise caused buyers to stay 
out of market, but improvement was 
reported in shipping instructions on old 
orders. Continued buying of clears for 
Russian relief lessened excess supplies 
of several mills considerably. A few in- 
dependent sales of clears for export were 
also reported. Export demand generally 
stagnant,, however. Demand for mill- 
feeds much better, and production light- 
er. Prices are up 50c@$I1 as result. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 





Feb. 5 Feb. 7 


Feb. 4 Jan. 28 1921 1920 


Minneapolis ...283,675 298,755 298,625 252,620 
St. Pawl ..csxcw 9,275 6,460 6,545 2,895 
Duluth-Superior 9,900 10,360 16,200 21,030 
Milwaukee ..... 1,500 1,500 4,580 11,000 








Tetale cecces 304,450 317,075 325,950 297,545 
Outside mill8*..124,090 ...... 2400 coccce 

Ag’gate sprg..428,540 ...... 464,350 ...... 
St. Louis ...... 29,000 29,000 26,800 37,600 
St. Louist ..... 39,600 41,600 36,900 65,150 
Buffalo ........ 164,165 159,575 137,580 97,375 
Rochester ..... 8,450 6,500 6,300 9,900 
Chicago ....... 22,000 25,000 18,500 24,000 


Kansas City.... 89,600 87,200 83,000 81,000 
Kansas Cityt...267,706 254,710 216,055 313,935 


Omaha ........ 15,015 12,920 14,730 19,540 
Toledo ......+.- 18,300 18,900 21,200 20,300 
Toledof «. - 65,235 68,940 66,055 32,475 
Indianapolis ... 8,515 9,665 7,870 10,945 
Nashville** ....122,890 108,155 81,410 155,990 
Portland, Oreg. 25,825 32,180 14,670. 24,860 
Seattle ....+.+. 28,735 31,585 20,840 41,110 
Tacoma ....+.. 45,050 43,000 25,110 37,520 





PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Feb. 5 Feb. 7 


Feb. 4 Jan, 28 1921 1920 

Minneapolis ...... 52 55 55 46 
WE, POU ov cscsvcces 39 27 28 12 
Duluth-Superior .. 27 28 41 59 
Outside mills* .... 36 44 40 45 
Average spring... 44 49 46 46 
Milwaukee ....... 5 5 19 46 
BE. BME. 6 cc cccens 57 57 53 74 
ee BOT sccevuese 57 54 48 71 
BERG ccccccccees OF 96 83 58 
Rochester ........ 45 35 34 53 
CO ccextccene 55 63 62 92 
Kansas City ...... 78 82 73 83 
Kansas City? ..... 54 52 49 71 
Omaha 2.2... e0e0e 83 71 61 81 
DONG coccccscoes 38 39 44 42 
Toledof ........ 47 41 40 50 
Indianapolis ...... 37 42 34 48 
Nashville** ....... 61 55 45 78 
Portland, Oregon... 45 56 30 58 
BOBttle .cccccccecs 54 60 39 77 
TACOMA .ccccseces 79 74 44 65 
POtals veevcesess 53 52 46 61 
*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 


side of Minneapolis and Duluth, 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, 
cluding Nashville. 


in- 


in- 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 
Estimates by Russell's Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from June 
26, 1921, to Jan. 21, 1922 (000’s omitted): 
1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 
Flour production, bbls— 


SOM. 15-81 cc cesevcess 2,200 2,070 2,859 
June 26-Jan. 21....... 77,745 62,453 85,580 
Flour, June 26- 

Jan. 21, bbls— 
Seer irre 9,460 9,277 10,802 
POND 0d. b 6ehanee ses 256 799 5 
Wheat, June 26- 

Jan, 21, bus— 
Receipts from farms. .590,000 575,000 675,836 
Barre ee eee ee 165,748 186,303 81,961 
PRAMOTED. cccccestecese 6,500 35,951 3,148 
Ground by mills...... 349,852 281,038 397,546 
Wheat stocks, 

Jan. 21, bus— 
At terminals ......... 47,055 37,502 65,633 
At country elevators, 

mills and in transit. 68,848 182,148 171,739 











SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 








Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Feb. 7. Unless otherwise noted, ‘flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 
jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
. 

FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
BOVINE BEE PARE ooo soda y's cv esccesceed $7.00@ 8.00 $7.95@ 8.35 $.....@..... $7.10@ 7.50 $8.25@ 9.25 $7.75@ 8.00 $8.20@ 8.50 $9.00@ 9.25 $7.85@ 815 $7.75@ 8.25 
GPTING SUANEATE PATONE «oo 6 cc ceccvercevee 6.85@ 7.50 7.45@ 7.90 Pere 6.60@ 7.00 7.25@ 7.75 7.25@ 7.50 7.70@ 8.10 7.85@ 9.00 7.40@ 7.75 rere Peree 
BPTING AVAt CAT 06.002 cccresseccesssvosese 4.25@ 4.90 4.70@ 4.75 -@.....  4.30@ 4.75  4.85@ 5.50 c eee S ) ee ee) og eee, emery | ereen 
Hard winter short patent .................. 6.60@ 7.25 eer seh 7.00@ 7.45 6.35@ 6.60 occ e Decers 7.50@ 7.75 7.75@ 8.10 6.85@ 8.00 7.25@ 7.65 6.75@ 7.25 
i Re eee 6.25@ 7.00 ee 6.50@ 6.65 5.85@ 6.10 6.50@ 7.00 7.00@ 7.25 7.25@ 7.50 occ e Bec cece 6.80@ 7.20 ooo e De ncee 
SEAUG WIMMER TIGE CUORP 6 oo ioc ccc ticcescgee 4.25@ 4.75 oo Gow 4.50@ 5.00 4.00@ 4.50 4.85@ 5.50 erie, Serre abe ee a eves o@ wceee osee oc cece ee, ere 
Soft winter short patent ..............se00: 6.50@ 6.90 we oe -@... 6.10@ 6.40 otea 2G s cee 7.00@ 7.25 oDecess 6.85@ _ 8.10 ree ee 8.00@ 8.50 
MONS WERUEE BOTS, vg csccccccccecoccesoeé 6.25@ 6.70 + -@. 0 os ce 5.70@ 6.00 5.60@ 6.00 *5.75@ 6.00 *5.60@ 6.30 5.80@ 6.90 5.70@ 6.75 6.45@ 6.95 
Ge SOUNOD GU vec occa ce csecetceces 4.50@ 4.80 -@. oe Dave 4.10@ 4.50 me Te cose e Dc ccce oe ere 5.00@ 6.00 Te. fie 4.90@ 5.50 

5.20@ 5.40 5.55@ 6.00 --@... oe vMecces 5.50@ 6.00 5.85@ 6.25 @ 5.85@ 6.00 oo Ds oe -@. 
4.90@ 5.10 3.50@ 4.50 -@. o@ cove 0 206 6 QP o s0080 5.00@ 5.40 @ yee) Levee -@.. oo ee 
SE Sa Mb caw ket deo de 6 dha ce cens oe 24.00@ 25.00 4 vee «@24.00 TTre) JetTe tT, RUT areas sews 32.00 @32.50 32.50 @ 33.50 33.00 @34.00 - @30.50 gece oe cove 
ee ON Lar ses se ecisavecrwhs 24.00 @25.00 ay, Fir 22.00 @ 23.00 25.00 @26.00 ovcee Duases 0 ccc e Qo vcee o coco Deovece «eee + @33.00 ere; leer 0 cece Docees 
See EN ED. Wika.  wiswsids"ine wicks ¢ebo-ab 24.50@25.50 0 soe e Dovees 26.00 @27.00 were, Seer 33.00 @33.50 33.00 @ 34.00 oes» @33.60 ote eee qed 25.00 @ 27.00 
Standard middlings (brown shorts)........ 24.00 @ 25.00 24.00@25.00 22.50@ 23.50 e200 sMaccse deees UP epics 31.00@32.00 30.00 @ 31.00 32.50@34.00 «-@28.50 26.00 @ 29.00 
Flour middlings (gray shorts) ............. 26.00@ 28.00 eeee+@27.00 24.50@26.00 27.00@28.00 .....@.....  83.00@34.00  32.00@33.00  36.00@37.00 eS er Se 
a ART A Tp a pS ae aE Re 30.50 @32.00 - @30.00 rive: etre Tere, Ferre o@ wccce 36.00 @37.00 34.00 @ 35.00 o oes» @38.50 «+ee - @35.00 err. Perr 
Family patent Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
.., Seo $7.00@7.15 (49's) $5.35@6.00 (49's) $5.40@5.65 (49's) Pee ree $8.05 @8.5 $7.10@7.90 
San Francisco ... ++ @7.75 @ 5.50@5.90 oon @T7.25 - @8.70 «es - @8.05 


*Includes near-by straights. 


tNashville 


prices basis f.0.b, Ohio River poin 





ts for soft winter wheat flour and feed, 
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EXPORT BILL OF LADING 


ce © issi Denies 
Petition for Modification—New Regula- 
tion in Effect March 15 


Wasurnoton, D. C., Feb. 7.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission yesterday denied the peti- 
tion of the National Industrial Traffic 
League for modification of the new ex- 
port bill of lading, which becomes effec- 
tive March 15. Operation of the new 
export regulation had been pestponed by 
the Commission from Feb. 15, making it 
effective simultaneously with the domes- 
tic bill of lading and the new live stock 
contract. 

Discussing the right of shippers to use 
forms of the old bill with a statement 
conforming to the new bill, the Commis- 
sion discourages the practice, although it 
admits that the question of the shipper’s 
right to issue his own bill is one for the 
courts to decide. 

“The Commission’s reports and order 
contemplate that the bills of lading and 
live stock contract to be published and 
filed by the carriers shall follow exactly 
the terms prescribed or authorized by 
the Commission, and substantially the 
style shown in the appropriate forms ap- 
pended to the reports,” it is stated. 

“It is customary for the carriers to 
furnish bills of lading in connection with 
transportation over their lines, although 
large shippers, as a matter of conven- 
ience, frequently provide their own. 

“Passing on this point, the Supreme 
Court has ruled that ‘whatever trans- 
portation service or facility the law re- 

uires the carriers to supply they have 
the right to furnish.” It would seem, 
therefore, that a carrier could refuse to 
use a bill of lading tendered by a shipper 
which was of an unusual size or style, 
or did not correspond with the terms of 
the lawfully published and filed bill. 

“In due course an order will be pro- 
mulgated by the Commission designating 
points on the lines of carriers enumerat- 
ed therein at which information relative 
to the handling of export shipments by 
common carriers by water in foreign 
commerce shall be maintained and at 
which through bills of lading in connec- 
tion with ocean carriers whose vessels 
are registered under the laws of the 
United States to points in nonadjacent 
foreign countries shall be issued.” 


JouHn Marrinan. 





Best aaeted, OC 








ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY BILL 

Acceptance by Congress of the report 
of the International Joint Commission 
on the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence water- 
way is proposed in a bill introduced by 
Representative Mapes, of Michigan, of 
the House commerce committee, to which 
the report recently was referred by 
Speaker Gillett. 

Representative Mapes proposes that 
the commission’s recommendation be 
adopted by Congress, subject to such 
further diplomatic negotiations between 
the United States and Canada and such 
action by the appropriate legislative 
bodies of the two governments, as may 
be necessary. 

The measure also would authorize and 
require the President to enter into ne- 
gotiations with Canada for the purpose 
of establishing an international board 
of engineers to work out, and report 
within one year, details, plans and speci- 
fications for the construction, operation 
and control of the waterway. The Unit- 
ed States and Canada would have equal 
representation on the board, and would 
share expenses equally. 

The Mapes bill stipulates that the 
improvement provide a channel not less 
than 30 feet deep through the New Wel- 
land Canal, between Lake Erie and Lake 
Ontario, and in the St. Lawrence River, 
between Lake Ontario and Montreal. 





IMPROVE RIVER AT NASHVILLE 

Nasnvitte, Tenn., Feb. 4.—Dredging 
of the Cumberland River at the Broad- 
way harbor at Nashville by the United 
States government was begun this week. 
The purpose is to make the harbor 10 
feet deeper in order to meet the require- 
ments of the new river and rail terminals 
being built by the city of Nashville. The 
work will cost $15,000. Rapid progress 
is being made on the terminals, which 
will cost $800,000, and will be entered by 
tracks of the Tennessee Central Rail- 


road. When the improvements are com- 
pleted, Nashville will have the largest 
facilities for handling river business in 
the history of the city, 

Joun Lerrer. 


GREAT LAKES TO SEA LINE 


Steamship Service to Be Inaugurated This 
Season from Chicago and Milwaukee 
to Ports on Atlantic Coast 


Mitwavuxkeg, Wis., Feb. 4.—With the 
opening of navigation in 1922, Milwaukee 
will be favored with the first regular 
Great Lakes to ocean steamship service, 
according to an announcement made by 
Walter J. Fitzgerald, vessel agent and 
broker, who has been appointed Milwau- 
kee agent of the Chicago Steamship 
Lines. A 14-day delivery to Philadel- 
phia, at 20 per cent under present all- 
rail rates, will be guaranteed. Regular 
ports of call will be Detroit, Montreal, 
Quebec, Boston, New York and Phila- 
delphia. 

he first steamer will clear Milwaukee 
about April 15, Mr. Fitzgerald said. The 
schedule will call for one steamer a week 
for the first month, and two in the sec- 
ond month and thereafter. Other ves- 
sels will be added as the demands for 
service increase. The Chicago line has 
purchased five steel boats built for ocean 
service. Each has a displacement of 
3,000 tons, with draft and beam allowing 
them to clear the Welland Canal and 
other locks in the St. Lawrence River. 

The opening of the new line will be in 
a measure a pre-showing of the impor- 
tance to middle western shippers of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterways 
project. 

The entire cost of reloading from ship 
to rail on eastbound freight, Mr. Fitz- 
gerald said, will be eliminated. This 
charge, on grain shipments, varies from 
1-5 to le bu. Water routing of grain 
will prevent consignments getting tied 
up for weeks at a time in freight jams 
at congested terminals, such as Buffalo. 
The line guarantees shipments to Mont- 
real in seven days, Boston in 12, New 
York in 13, and Philadelphia in 14 days. 

The Milwaukee docks will be situated 
at the foot of Second Street, the same 
as at present used by the Chicago Steam- 
ship Lines in operations between Chicago 
and Milwaukee. At Chicago the munici- 
pal pier will be used. J. C. Hoskins, 
president of the line, is negotiating for 
docks and terminal arrangements at the 


other ports. 
L, E. Meyer. 











VOTE ON NORFOLK ELEVATOR 

Norrotk, Va., Feb. 4.—The decision 
as to whethet Norfolk will have a grain 
elevator will be made Feb. 7, in a special 
election to pass on the issuance of $5,- 
000,000 in city bonds for waterfront de- 
velopment. The central feature of the 
development is an elevator of 750,000 
bus’ capacity, the first of four similar 
units. Two large grain dealers have al- 
ready offered to lease the elevator, and 
it is expected it can be constructed by 
the early fall of 1922. Grain freight 
rates have been secured for this port on 
a par with Baltimore and lower than to 
Philadelphia and Norfolk, and the ele- 
vator would be expected to mark a new 
era in business of this port. 


Josepu A. Leste. 





DEATH OF JOHN F. MEYER 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 4.—John F. Mey- 
er, president of the John F. Meyer & 
Sons Milling Co., St. Louis, died Thurs- 
day evening, Feb. 2, at the family home 
in this city. He was 92 years old. 

Mr. Meyer’s experience in the milling 
industry was extensive and of long dura- 
tion. His early training was obtained 
in Germany, where he owned and op- 
erated a mill before coming to this coun- 
try. His first entrance into St. Louis 
milling circles was in 1866, when he be- 
came associated with the Imbs, Meyer & 
Fusz Milling Co. Seven years later, in 
1873, he formed the John F. Meyer & 
Sons Milling Co., with which firm he 
held the position of president at the 
time of his death. Although retaining 
his title of president, he retired from 
active management of the business four 
years ago. He was also one of the old- 
est members of the Merchants’ Exchange 
of St. Louis. 

Four sons and three daughters survive 
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His sons are all actively 
connected with the milling company. 
Ferdinand P. Meyer is a vice president, 
located at the main office in St. Louis. 
Louis S. and Herman J. are also vice 
presidents, located at the firm’s mill at 


Mr. Meyer. 


= Mo. Henry A. Meyer, also 
located at Springfield, is treasurer. 

The funeral was held this morning 
from the Church of the Immaculate Con- 
ception. Interment was in Calvary 
Cemetery. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





COST OF NORTH DAKOTA MILL 

The mill and elevator at Grand Forks 
has cost the state of North Dakota $1,- 
121,443.46 up to the end of last year, ac- 
cording to the report of the industrial 
commission for 1921, filed with the sec- 
retary of state. Engineers estimate, ac- 
cording to the report, that an additional 
$1,400,000 will be necessary to complete 
the mill. 

“Although work has been practically 
suspended for over a year,” says the re- 
port, “six men are now employed. As 
soon as the bonds are printed and exe- 
cuted and the Bank of North Dakota 
repaid for what it has already advanced, 
the construction will be pushed with all 
speed. The mill when completed will 
have a daily capacity of 2,000 bbls of 
flour and 1,000 bbls of macaroni. When 
running at capacity it is capable of 
grinding a third more flour annually 
than the state of North Dakota will 
consume, 

“The contracts for the erection of the 
mill and elevator and the greater part 
of the machinery were let almost two 
years ago. The prices were not quite at 
their peak—but almost. 

“While the Grand Forks mill and ele- 
vator will not be among the largest in 
the United States by any means, yet each 
should be among the best in its class. 
Almost a year will be required to finish 
this project, even with money available 
to push the work as fast as it may be 
done economically. When completed the 
industrial commission promises to give 
them a fair trial under as favorable con- 
ditions as state ownership can provide.” 





BALTIMORE’S SHIPPING TROUBLES 

Battimore, Mp., Feb. 4.—George S. 
Jackson, retiring president of the Balti- 
more Chamber of Commerce, stated in 
his annual report to the members of the 
exchange last Monday that Baltimore 
had been under many serious handicaps 
during the past year, principally from 
inequality in railroad rates on export 
business from the surplus producing 
states. On the south the Gulf ports had 
had such favorable differentials that 
they had almost monopolized the winter 
wheat export trade, while at certain sea- 
sons of the year the Canadian roads had 
reduced their rates to such an extent 
that they were able to handle a very 
large proportion of the spring wheat and 
corn exported during that particular 
season. The grain would not have gone 
to these competing ports in such quan- 
tities, he said, if there had been anything 
like a parity in rail rates. 

“If the railroads having terminals at 
Baltimore do not insist upon having 
rates to Baltimore that will enable the 
merchants using this port to compete 
with the Gulf and Canadian ports,” de- 
clared Mr. Jackson, “our grain trade 
will disappear, as merchants cannot make 
a profit on the grain that is forced here 
after the other ports are congested.” 


Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





CALIFORNIA CONTRACT MARKETS 

WasuinorTon, D. C., Feb. 4.—Secretary 
Wallace announced today that, under an 
order issued on Jan. 31, he had designat- 
ed the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce as a contract market for barley, 
within the meaning of the future trading 
act. By an order issued on Feb. 2, the 
secretary also designated the Los An- 
geles Grain Exchange as a contract mar- 
ket for barley, sorghums, and corn. 

In effect, the two orders permit the 
San Francisco and Angeles ex- 
changes to deal in contracts for future 
delivery of the commodities mentioned, 
without paying the tax of 20c per bu 
prescribed in the future trading act for 
sales outside the contract markets. 

The number of authorized contract 
markets is now 11. 

Joun Marrinan, 
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WICHITA WANTS MEETING 


Kansas Millers’ Club Extends Invitation to 
National Federation to Hold Annual 
Convention There 


Sarna, Kansas, Feb. 4.—The Kansas 
Millers’ Club, meeting in Salina Jan. 26, 
extended a hearty invitationto the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, in the name of 
Kansas millers, to hold its next mass 
convention in Wichita. The invitation 
has been seconded by the Wichita Board 
of Commerce and the Wichita Board of 
Trade, and by many influential members 
of the Federation throughout the coun 
try. 

Such recognition at this time, it is 
urged by the Kansas Millers’ Club, would 
revive interest among many southwest- 
ern millers who should be more active 
in Federation support. 

Wichita has adequate hotel facilities. 
and, with the united co-operation of all 
Kansas millers, offers exceptional en- 
tertainment features, including automo- 
bile excursion trips through the heart of 
the southwestern wheat belt just prior 
to harvest and an opportunity to attend 
the Andrew J. Hunt memorial dedica- 
tion at Arkansas City. 





Calls for Vote on Mass Convention 

Cuicaco, Itt., Feb. 4.—A. P. Husband, 
secretary Millers’ National Federation, 
this week issued Bulletin No. 266, which 
asks members of the Federation to vote, 
by mail, as to whether or not a mass 
convention of millers shall be held. this 
year, and as to a suitable place for 
holding such a convention. 

The bulletin states that invitations 
have been received from the Kansas City 
Millers’ Club, and indorsed by the South- 
western Millers’ League, to have the 
meeting in Kansas City, and from sev- 
eral millers in Kansas to hold it in 
Wichita. 

Ballots were also mailed to members 
of the Federation for the purpose of 
electing the president for the coming 
year. Charles L. Roos, of the Hunter 
Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas, was the 
choice of the nominating committee, but 
members have the privilege of voting for 
any other candidate, if they desire. 


V. P. WitiraMs. 





DEATH OF LOUIS SCHAAF 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 4.—Louis Schaaf, 
president of the St. Mary’s (Mo.) Mill 
Co., died Sunday, Jan. 29, at his home 
in St. Mary’s. He was 82 years of age 
at the time of his death, and had retired 
from the active management of the busi- 
ness some years ago. 

Mr. Schaaf had been engaged in the 
milling business in St. Mary’s for the 
past 57 years. Prior to that time a 
brother had operated a mill at the same 
location. Associated with him in the 
business were two other brothers, Ed- 
ward and Walter Schaaf. 

He is survived by three sons and two 
daughters. Funeral services were held 


Friday, Feb. 3. 
W. G. Martin, Jr. 





SOUTHEASTERN RATE HEARING 

Nasuvit1z, Tenn., Feb. 4.—A. G. Pat- 
terson, president of the Alabama Public 
Service Commission; H. G. Davis, attor- 
ney general of Alabama, and representa- 
tives of other southeastern states, went 
to Washington this week to present in- 
formation and argument to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on rates in 
the Southeast. Mr. Patterson is chair- 
man of a committee of three named at 
a conference in Atlanta. The Commis- 
sion has under consideration revision of 
southeastern rates. 

Joun LEIPER. 





SLOW PROGRESS ON TARIFF 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Feb. 4.—Progress 
on the agricultural and other schedules 
of the permanent tariff is slow and un- 
certain. Congressman Young, of North 
Dakota, chairman of the agricultural 
subcommittee of the ways and means 
committee, when asked for his opinion 
of the time necessary to draft the meas- 
ure, said that he would not dare venture 
a prediction. He said he had been in- 
formed by members of the Senate finance 
committee, which now has the bill, that 
it was in a rather nebulous form. 

JouHn Marrinan. 
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February 8, 1922 
ST. LOUIS RELIEF WORK 


Repr tative s of Merchants’ Ex- 
change Begin Campaign to Aid Russians 
—Co-operate with Friends Committee 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 4.—A meeting of 
representative members of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange of St. Louis was held 
Thursday afternoon, Feb. 2, in the direc- 
tors’ room of the exchange, to consider 
a campaign to raise flour to be used in 
the famine districts of Russia. This 
work is in co-operation with the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee. 

Eugene C. Dreyer, president of the 
Dreyer Commission Co., was named gen- 
eral chairman. It was decided that the 
best method of conducting this campaign 
would be through the various civic or- 
ganizations of the city, and consequently 
it is planned to call a meeting of the 
presidents of these various organizations 
the first of next week, at which time the 
details of the campaign will be worked 
out. 

In order to get the work actively under 
way on ‘change, two committees were 
appointed by Chairman Dreyer to solicit 
subscriptions from members of the ex- 
change. The committee representing the 
millers consists of Samuel Plant, of the 
George P. Plant Milling Co., Louis 
Valier, of the Valier & Spies Milling Co., 
and E. T. Stanard, of the Stanard- 
Tilton Milling Co. The committee rep- 
resenting the grain and allied interests is 
composed of the following: George F. 
Powell, of the Powell & O’Rourke Grain 
Co. J. O. Ballard, of the Ballard- 
Messmore Grain Co., and Marshall Hall, 
of the Marshall Hall Grain Co. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 


w h 





Relief Steamers on Way to Russia 

New York, N. Y., Feb. 4.—The Ameri- 
can Relief Administration reports that 
23 steamers carrying foodstuffs and 
grain are now on their way to Russian 
ports, and .four others are loading at 
New York, Baltimore, New Orleans and 
Philadelphia. With these shipments more 
than half of the $20,000,000 appropriated 
by Congress has been expended. Some 
other steamers are loading with Soviet 
purchases at Boston and New York. 

The Purchasing Commission for Rus- 
sian Relief announces that it made no 
purchases at its meeting on Feb. 1, be- 
cause the lowest prices submitted for 
supplies were higher than the commission 
dared to pay. 

The American Relief Administration, 
in charge of F. O. Seaver, is still mak- 
ing occasional purchases for February 
and March shipment from the mill, these 
being entirely clear flour, at prices rang- 
ing somewhat under $5, jute. 

The Polish Official Purchasing Bureau, 
which is now practically liquidated, has 
asked P. N. Gray & Co., Inc., New York, 
to use the remainder of the funds donat- 
ed to it by the American Farm Bureau 
Federation of Chicago, for the purchase 
of corn grits for Polish relief. This will 
clean up all funds available for the pur- 
chase of grits for Polish relief purposes. 
P. N. Gray & Co., Inc., will devote its 
purchasing and forwarding facilities, 
without charge, to the work of relief. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 


Moundridge Milling Co, Campaign 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Feb. 4.—As a result 
of a campaign conducted at Moundridge, 
Kansas, by the Moundridge Milling Co.. 
subscriptions of flour for Russian relief 
to be shipped through the agency of the 
American Friends Service Committee at 
Philadelphia were dispatched on Jan. 13, 
total contributions amounting to $1,779.62 
from people in the town of Moundridge 
and the territory surrounding. 

R. E. Srerure. 


Thirteen Corn Cargoes from Baltimore 

Bartimore, Mp., Feb. 4.—Baltimore 
has so far shipped 13 cargoes of corn 
for Russian relief, six to the Baltic and 
seven to the Black Sea, aggregating 3,- 
480,714 bus, with three more relief ships 
in port, one to load corn and two to 
carry 500,000 bus seed wheat. 


Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





NASHVILLE GETS 5¢ LOAF 
. NASHVILLE, Tenn., Feb. 4.—A sweep- 
ing reduction in the price of bread was 
announced in Nashville this week, bring- 
ing back the 5c loaf for the first time 
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since pre-war days. The American Bread 
Co., Nashville Baking Co., and other 
leading bread concerns, have announced 
a reduction in their prices, placing the 
1-Ib loaf at a retail price of 5c, against 
8c heretofore. Large size loaves were 
reduced correspondingly. There has been 
considerable agitation in regard to the 
cost of bread locally. With the high 
price of labor, however, the bread men 
had been insistent that prices should be 
maintained. An Atlanta firm announced 
a cut in the price to 5c per loaf some 
weeks ago. Joun Lerper. 


ROUMANIAN CROP REDUCED 


Farmers’ Opposition to. Government Control 
of Prices and Exports Results in Low- 
ering Production One Third 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Feb. 4.—Rouma- 
nian farmers’ opposition to the control 
of grain exports and to price fixing by 
the government has reduced the 1921 
wheat crop 35 per cent under the origi- 
nal estimates, and has forced the gov- 
ernment to effect a complete change on 
its agricultural policy, according to a 








report to the Department of Commerce. 


from Louis Van Norman, trade com- 
missioner. 

In August, 1921, it was decreed that 
50 per cent of the grain produced in 
Roumania during the year should be ex- 
ported by the “Syndex,” a company with 
a capital of $6,500,000, in which nine 
leading banks were represented. This 
syndicate was given exclusive control of 
the grain exports. The government also 
fixed the prices of certain farm products 
for sale in the domestic markets. The 
price of corn and barley was fixed at 
$200 per carload of 22,046 Ibs; oats and 
millet, $175 per carload; beans, lentils 
and peas, $225 per carload. These prices 
applied at the point of production. For 
transportation to storehouse or railroad 
station, $12.50 per carload was allowed. 

Within a few weeks, meetings were 
held in all parts of the country in pro- 
test against the regulations. Unable to 
realize a fair profit on wheat at the 
government price, the farmers sowed 
other crops. In many cases they suc- 
ceeded in selling their grain independent- 
ly at higher prices. In December the 
government was compelled to relinquish 
absolute control of domestic and export 
stocks and to go to the other extreme, 
according special privileges to farmers 
using machinery. Partial exemption 
from export and from taxation has been 
granted to those employing mechanical 
equipment between Sept. 1, 1921, and 
April 21, 1922. 

Reliable estimates of the Roumanian 
cereal crops for 1921 will probably not 
be available until next spring, on account 
of the inexperience’ of the officials in 
dealing with economic data and the re- 
luctance of farmers to supply reliable 
information. The most recent reports 
indicate that the crop will be more than 
one third less than the earlier estimates. 

JoHN Marrinan. 





CUBAN BUSINESS SITUATION 


Government Edict Authorizes Sale of All 
Goods in Warehouses in Order to 
Force Payment of Duties 


New Yorx, N. Y., Feb. 4.—The 
American commercial attaché at Havana, 
Chester Lloyd Jones, urges all American 
merchants having merchandise now lying 
in warehouses in Havana or vicinity im- 
mediately to make an inventory of it in 
order to prevent losses that will surely 
follow the forced sale of these commodi- 
ties, which has been ordered by the gov- 
ernment to obtain storage charges and 
duty as a means of increasing govern- 
ment financial resources. 

It is said that about 340,000 cases of 
undelivered merchandise, valued at be- 
tween $60,000,000 and $80,000,000, are at 
present in possession of the bonded ware- 
houses and dock companies at Havana, 
now controlled by the government. A 
great deal of this merchandise was left 
over from the serious congestion of a 
year or more brought about by the sud- 
den collapse of the financial boom in 
Cuba following immediately upon the 
footsteps of the decrease of the sugar 
price. 

There seems to be little or no attempt 
on the part of the Cuban warehouse 





authorities to notify the consignees or 
in any way attempt the proper distribu- 
tion of this merchandise, and American 
merchants will suffer a great loss if they 
do not become immediately active re- 
garding the matter. Aside from the 
great shrinkage in the value of the goods, 
the storage charges in many cases have 
accumulated to approximately the origi- 
nal value of the goods, ana it is further 
stated that this merchandise has been 
shifted so many times that it is now so 
badly mixed up it would be extremely 
difficult to segregate it into its original 
parcels. 

It is not thought that very much flour 
is now held in warehouses under the con- 
ditions described above, but should this 
be the case it is exceedingly important 
that millers communicate with Chester 
Lloyd Jones at Havana, giving him the 
following information: name and address 
of the consignee, ship by which the goods 
were sent, date of shipment, contents and 
mark, and the name of the local repre- 
sentative, if any, who has acted up to 
the present time in the shipper’s behalf. 


W. QuacKENBUSH. 





COMMISSION DISMISSES COMPLAINTS 
Wasuineton, D. C., Feb. 4.—The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission has dismissed, 
without prejudice, complaints against the 
Chattanooga bakery, manufacturer of 
bakery products at Chattanooga, Tenn., 
the Ex-Zact Food Products Co., manu- 
facturer of baking powder, flavoring ex- 
tracts, etc., Milwaukee, Wis., and the 
Southern Mfg. Co., manufacturer of 
baking powder, Richmond, Va. 
JoHn Marrinan. 





POOL MARKETS 1,000,000 BUS 





Montana Wheat Growers’ Association Re- 
ports Successful Year—President Looks 
for Expansion in 1922 


Great Faris, Mont., Feb. 4.—That the 
Montana Wheat Growers’ Association 
has marketed more than 1,000,000 bus 
wheat from the 1921 crop, and has about 
400,000 bus still to be sold, is the state- 
ment of Dwight R. Kresap, president of 
the Montana branch of the national as- 
sociation, commonly termed the “Farm- 
ers’ Wheat Pool.” Further, Mr. Kresap 
says that there is active organization 
work now going forward by the associa- 
tion management, and that there will be 
three or four times as many farmers 
pledged for their 1922 crop as were 
pledged in 1921. Of the 400,000 bus still 
to be sold he estimates that. 150,000 are 
on the farms, while the rest is stored, 
240,000 bus being at terminal market 
points. 

Mr. Kresap believes that the first year 
has placed the association in a strong 
position, and that it will enter the new 
year with friendly relations established 
on all sides, and with an understanding 
that will insure even better results than 
have been attained this season. 

“There was a disposition in certain 
quarters to question our motive and our 
methods, when we entered the field,” said 
Mr. Kresap. “This has melted away, 
and milling and elevator interests have 
realized that it is not a case for a fight 
but an opportunity for mutual good for 
all concerned. The large grain concerns 
have given ts most satisfactory treat- 
ment. The banks have been very liberal, 
and we have only the kindliest feeling 
for them. Our organization did not take 
its place in the wheat trade to knife any 
one or to revolutionize the universe, but 
we believed and still believe that such an 
agency as we provide can bring larger 
returns to the farmer than has been his 
portion, without taking it out of the 


_ pockets of the bread winner, and we be- 


lieve thaé is an honorable purpose. As 
our organization extends its circle and 
grows stronger, we believe that our in- 
fluence for good will thus also be en- 
larged.” 

Mr, Kresap says that the farmers were 
paid approximately 70 per cent of the 
going market price for wheat as it was 
turned to their elevators, and that their 
subsequent settlement will satisfy the 
membership. He said that he did not 
believe it would be proper on his part 
to make public a statement on that point, 
but that it was known well enough to 
farmers generally to have a wholesome 
influence in bringing others into the fold. 

Joun A. Curry, 
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FLOUR TRADE IN NORWAY 


Government Food Commission Particular as 
to Quality—Kansas Holds Chief Place 
Among Recent Purchases 


Lonpon, Ene., Jan. 25.—During last 
autumn the Norwegian Food Commission 
purchased flour regularly in quantities 
sufficient to cover requirements for two 
months at a time. Lately it has been 
very particular about the quality of the 
wheat flour purchased, endeavoring to 
secure a flour as white and as strong 
as possible, and it has been very fortu- 
nate in getting a very good one at an 
attractive price, with a few exceptions. 
Kansas flour has been purchased chiefly, 
but a few large lots of Pacific hard 
wheat flour were also bought and gave 
great satisfaction. There were a few 
purchases of Minnesota flour, but very 
little Canadian was contracted for, the 
price being considered too high. 

It is the policy of the food commission 
to do business only with those mills that 
have a sole representative. for Norway, 
so that mills offering through agents have 
not sold anything. This policy, it is 
believed, has had a lot to do with the 
improved quality of the flour that has 
been purchased and received, and it is 
an advantage to the food commission. 
The importance of having a sole repre- 
sentative is understood by a large num- 
ber of American and Canadian millers, 
but there are still some who labor under 
the mistaken idea that they can increase 
their business by offering their flour to 
several agents in the same territory. 

Prices have steadily declined since 
July. At that time $8@8.20 per 100 
kilos, cotton, c.i.f., was the ruling quo- 
tation. In September there was a decline 
to $7.50, in October to $7, and in De- 
cember to $6.25, for January-February 
shipment from mill. Last spring the 
usual terms of payment were cash 
against documents, but now the various 
mills are willing to sell on 90 days’ sight 
draft, including bank charges and inter- 
est, through Brown Bros., of New York. 
The food commission therefore purchases 
on both terms, being guided by the rate 
of exchange. During the autumn the 
rate of exchange advanced, and in the 
middle of October was about kr8.45 to 
the dollar. On Dec. 31 it had fallen to 
about kr6.30 to the dollar. 

The total imports of wheat and wheat 
flour are understood to be about the 
same as before the war, but as a couple 
of domestic mills at present grind more 
wheat than in pre-war days the impor- 
tation of wheat flour has decreased and 
those of wheat increased proportionately. 

At present no importations are made 
of rye flour, the demand being for rye 
grain only. 

At the general election for the Stor- 
thing, session 1922-1924, inclusive, 150 
members were returned, but the Con- 
servatives, Liberals and Agrarian Union- 
ists lost their majority against the Labor 
Democrats, Socialists and Communists by 
one vote. The new Farmers’ party, the 
Agrarian Unionists, consists of rights 
and lefts, and is thus divided on the 
question of prohibition and probably also 
in regard to government control. The 
session of the Storthing will soon com- 
mence and it is impossible to foretell 
what the attitude of the new assembly 
will be or whether the present radical 
government will continue. 

C. F. G. Rarxes, 








2FFECT OF LOWER BREAD PRICES 

Norrotk, Va., Feb. 4.—Reduction in 
the price of bread to 5c for the 12-oz 
loaf, 6c for the 14-0z, and 7e for the 
16-0z, has stimulated the baking trade to 
some extent, bakers here say, but they 
declare they are unable as yet to make 
any substantial profit at those figures. 
Several prominent bakers, however, ex- 
pressed the belief that the approach of 
bread to pre-war prices will have a 
buoyant effect on the trade. 

All bakeries making the 16-oz loaf sell 
it for 7c, and pushcarts, which are mak- 
ing inroads on the trade to some extent, 
sell it for 8c, generally. The lowering of 
the price in cash and carry stores to 6c, 
and to 7c in stores which deliver it at 
this price, is having the effect of cutting 
in on the pushcart business, and the large 
bakers believe it only a question of time 
until this sort of competition will be re- 
duced to a negligible quantity. 

Joseru A. Lestir. 
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NEWS OF THE WHEAT CROP 


Kansas Report Emphasizes Fact that Little 
Can Be Told of Probable Outcome at - 
Present—Ohio Fields Exposed 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Feb. 4.—The report 
on Kansas wheat conditions issued this 
week by the state board of agriculture 
in co-operation with the farm bureau 
and county agents emphasizes the fact 
that little can be told of the probable 
outcome of the wheat at this time. It 
says: “Dry weather continues over most 
of the state, although some snow fell in 
the east central and southeastern por- 
tions last week. In east central Kansas 
the depth registered from one and a 
half to two inches, while counties in the 
southeast received from three to four 
inches of snow. Only light snows, one 
eighth inch or less, are reported in other 
sections of the state. The week has been 
cold and cloudy most of the time, and 
the ground frozen. A high wind on Sat- 
urday was reported from Wichita and 
Greeley counties, causing some soil blow- 
ing. With the freezing weather it is im- 
possible to tell much about the condition 
of the wheat, and only the coming of 
spring temperature will reveal this in- 
formation.” 

Torepo, Onto, Feb. 4.—This section has 
had rain and much warmer weather this 
week, and the snow is now entirely melt- 
ed. Wheat fields are exposed; there has 
been considerable freezing and thawing, 
with ice forming on the ground. Some 
concern has been expressed in different 
localities for the wheat, and damage is 
feared. However, it is impossible to tell 
at this time whether any has occurred. 

Prrrssurcu, Pa., Feb. .4.—Predictions 
of large growers of wheat in Berks 
County vary as to the crop. Some say 
the outlook is promising, while others 
declare that late planting did not give 
the sprouts enough time to take root be- 
fore winter set in. This condition seems 
to be prevalent in the East Penn valley. 
Oley valley growers are optimistic. In 
the northern part of the county high 
winds during the past few weeks up- 
rooted some wheat. The snow, usually 
beneficial to young sprouts, was blown 
from the fields and drifted in high piles 
along the fences. 

Omana, Nes., Feb. 4.—Winter wheat 
has withstood the unfavorable weather 
much better than was expected, says A. 
E. Anderson in the semimonthly report 
of the state and federal crop service on 
conditions in Nebraska. While much of 
the wheat appears dead, the under- 

und stems and roots are generally 
in good condition. Although stands have 
been thinned out in the driest sections, 
the recent moisture, amounting to ap- 
proximately one half inch, will do much 
to preserve the balance and prevent fur- 
ther deterioration. ; 


Curcaco, I1u., Feb. 4.—The Illinois ag- 
ricultural statistician at Springfield 
gives the following crop report on Feb. 
1: “Winter wheat had no snow cover 
until Jan. 20, when a fall of a few inches 
covered most of the recty oe This has 
largely melted in the last few days, but 
has undoubtedly been of benefit to the 

lant. Some heaving of the ground has 
Seen reported, but it has not been exten- 
sive. The general condition of the plant 
is reported to be excellent on Jan. 31.” 


Ocven, Uran, Feb. 4.—Heavy snows 
throughout the intermountain states dur- 
ing the past week placed a substantial 
protection for winter wheat, supplying 
also ample snow to assure irrigation 
water for all districts during the sea- 
son. The snowfall on dry farms devot- 
ed to wheat growing was also ample to 
assure moisture for many weeks’ growth 
of grain. The United States weather 
bureau reports the snowfall general and 
without any dangerous storm conditions. 





HONORS FOR WISCONSIN FARMER 

Mitwavxee, Wis., Feb. 4.—Among five 
agricultural leaders of the United States 
given conspicuous recognition at the hon- 
orary recognition exercises held at the 
College of Agriculture, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, on Feb. 3, was Wil- 
liam Garrett Jamison, of Appleton. The 
certificate presented Mr. Jamison said: 
“The achievements for which William 
Garrett Jamison, of Appleton, is honored 
include grain and stock improvements of 
great significance. Aside from his suc- 
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cess as a breeder of Guernsey cattle, this 
Outagamie County farmer has been a 
es bred grain enthusiast, making a 

road dissemination of pedigreed wheat, 

e, corn, oats and barley throughout the 

ox River valley. He has been instru- 
mental in sending seeds in carload lots 
to other states, and has also helped con- 
siderably in changing the complexion of 
farm crops throughout a wide area in his 
section of the state.” 

There were assembled on this occasion 
hundreds of farmers from all parts of 
the United States. The -University of 
Wisconsin is probably the first institution 
to recognize the great service constantly 
being performed by its farm leaders. 
Many —— and universities have long 
practiced the conferring of honorary de- 
grees for “book knowledge,” but it re- 
mained for Wisconsin to honor the “sons 
of the soil,” the practical farmers who, 
through their everyday life, their interest 
in community affairs and other activities, 
are promoting the foundation industry 
of the world, namely, agriculture. 

L. E. Meyer. 


MISSOURI MILLERS UNITE 


State Association Organized in Interest of 
Soft Wheat Milling—A. CC. Harter, 
Sedalia, Elected President — 


At a meeting held in Jefferson City, 
Mo., on Jan. 26, organization of the 
Missouri Soft Wheat Millers’ Associa- 
tion was perfected, and officers were 
elected to serve until the first annual 
meeting, which will be held in St. Louis 
the latter part of April. The officers 
follow: president, A. C. Harter, Sedalia 
Milling Co., Sedalia; first vice president, 
Lyman Bowman, Scott-County Milling 
Co., Sikeston; second vice president, W. 
B. Dunwoody, Brand-Dunwoody Milling 
Co., Joplin; third vice president, O. F. 
Kelley, Boonville Mills Co., Boonville; 
fourth vice president, H. J. Dulle, Jr., 
Dulle-Meyer Milling Co., Chamois; treas- 
urer, W. W. Pollock, William Pollock 
Mill & Elevator Co., Mexico; secretary, 
D. L. Boyer, Mexico. Board of man- 
agers: R. H. Shepherd, Carter-Shepherd 
Milling Co., Hannibal, and D. Stipp, 
Stipp & Co., Carrollton. The president 
and the four vice presidents comprise 
the remainder of the board of managers. 

In a statement issued to members and 
prospective members of the association, 
Secretary Boyer rehearses the fact that, 
“realizing the necessity and importance 
of some kind of concentrated effort to 
promote and protect the welfare of the 
soft wheat milling industry,” a meeting 
was called early in December of last 
year to see if enough of the Missouri 
mills would be interested in a state as- 
sociation to justify organizing one. At 
that meeting it developed that there 
were plenty of Missouri mills, he says, 
that would be glad to lend their assist- 
ance and financial support, in conse- 
quence of which the Jefferson City meet- 
ing was arranged. The purposes of the 
association, as outlined by Mr. Boyer, 
are as follows: 

1. To promote friendly relations 
among the members of the association 
by means of quarterly or other stated 
meetings, thereby removing, as far as 
possible, misunderstandings. due to the 
spreading of false reports, and to ig- 
norance of conditions prevailing in dif- 
ferent sections. 

2. To collect and disseminate infor- 
mation relating to the purchase of raw 
material and the manufacture and sale 
of the products, including capacities and 
percentage of production, quotations 
made, orders received, labor conditions 
and material markets, and the conditions 
of the industry generally, to the end that 
each member, however small his output, 
may be placed, in so far as data for the 
intelligent conduct of his business goes, 
on an equality with every other mem- 
ber. and to use the secretary’s office as a 
medium of exchange of discarded ma- 
chinery, etc. 

8. To standardize, so far as possible, 
the business; to devise and encourage 
the adoption of better and more uni- 
form methods of accounting; to devise 
and urge the use of uniform contracts, 
and to eliminate as many 4s possible of 
those factors that tend under existing 
conditions to cause demoralization and 
lessen the margin of safety. 

4. To encourage and promote the pro- 








duction of soft winter wheat flour in 
Missouri, further encouraging the con- 
sumption of this class of flour and to 
co-operate with any other organizations, 
whenever deemed expedient in accom- 
plishing this end, in any section of the 
world where benefits would accrue, di- 
rectly or indirectly, to the members of 
this association. To similarly encourage 
the consumption of soft wheat millfeeds. 

5. To declare our interests with those 
of all millers, in so far as the same prob- 
lems affecting them also affect us, and 
to co-operate with others or request 
others to co-operate with us, whenever 
our association deems it to be to our 
best interests. 

6. To co-operate with the producers 
of soft red winter wheat for the im- 
provement of quality and the eradication 
of weeds, insects and other pests that 
impair the quality of the wheat as mer- 
chantable grain, and to encourage the 
increased production of pure soft red 
winter wheat in the state of Missouri. 





POISON GAS FROM DAMP FLOUR 

Wasurneoton, D. C., Feb. 4.—A catas- 
trophe on the United States steamship 
Huron, flagship of the Asiatic fleet, 
which cost the lives of two seamen and 
put the lives of other members of the 
crew in grave danger, developed a flour 
storage hazard that is of interest to the 
trade. 

A detail from the mess crew was sent 
into. a hold of the vessel in which flour 
was stored to break out supplies required 
in the bakeshop. The men, as fast they 
entered the hold, were overcome by an 
asphyxiating gas, and were rescued with 
great difficulty. Two members of the 
crew were beyond resuscitation when 
taken from the hold. 

The finding of the naval court of in- 
quiry, held to determine the cause of the 
fatalities, was ‘that the poisonous gas 
present in the hold was “probably carbon 
dioxide generated by the fermentation of 
damp flour.” JoHn Marrinan. 





DEATH OF HENRY J. ARNOLD 
Kansas Crry, Mo., Feb. 4.—Henry J. 
Arnold, president of the Arnold-Madaus 
Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, died this 
morning at Mineral Wells, Texas. He 
had been in poor health for a number of 
years, and ill more or less the past two 
years. Funeral services will be held in 
Kansas City, Kansas, next Tuesday. 
Mr. Arnold, who would have been 58 
years old April 20, had been engaged in 
milling for more than a quarter of a 
poy 2 although for the past 10 or 15 
years he had left the actual direction of 
his business to his associates, residin 
only a part of the time at Sterling an 
making frequent prolonged visits here 
and at Excelsior Springs, Mo. His origi- 
nal plant at Sterling, Kansas, operated 
as the International Mills, burned four 
years ago and was later replaced by the 
present modern 600-bbl mill. Following 
the fire Mr. Arnold associated with him 
W. B. Madaus, and the present corpora- 
tion was formed. Mr. Madaus is man- 
ager, and Peter Derlien sales manager. 
Mr. Arnold was a modest and retiring 
man, and made few close friends, but 
those so fortunate as to gain his confi- 
dence and friendship found much pleas- 
ure in his dry, kindly wit and, in spite 
of poor health, his ever present humor. 
R STERLING. 





UTAH BREAD PRICE SUITS 
Ocven, Utan, Feb. 4.—Demurrers 
filed by Salt Lake baking companies 


charged with conspiracy to defraud the 
public through advancing prices of 
bread have been overruled in the Salt 


Lake City court by Judge Johnson. The 
defendants have tos ordered to enter 
leas. The action is under the state 
aws. The demurrers were based on 
contentions that no overt act was shown, 
that it had not been proved that the 
prices were unreasonable, and that it 
had not been shown that the defendants 
had the power to control, regulate or 
fix prices. W. E. Zuprann. 





PURCHASES TENNESSEE MILL 
NasHvitteE, Tenn., Feb. 7.—(Special 
Telegram)—P. C. Farley has bought the 
interest of W. L. and John H. Whitson 
and Benton Carlen: in the Cookeville 
(Tenn.) Roller Mills, becoming sole own- 

er. The deal involves over $50,000. 

Joun Lerper. 
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BAKERY COMPANIES UNITE 


Ward & Ward Interests Consolidated with 
Campbell System as United Bakeries 
Corporation—Bread War Begins 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Feb. 7.—(Special 
Telegram)—Announcement was made 
here yesterday of the consolidation of 
the Campbell System of Bakeries, of the 
West, and the Ward & Ward interests, 
with headquarters at Buffalo, N. Y. The 
new company is to be known as the 
United Bakeries Corporation, organized 
under the laws of Delaware, with a capi- 
tal. stock of $10,000,000. Winfield M. 
Campbell, of Kansas City, will be presi- 
dent, William Ward, Buffalo, chairman 
of the board of directors, and M. Lee 
Marshall, Kansas City, vice president, in 
charge of purchasing. 

The new company will operate 23 bak- 
ing plants covering the territory from 
Atlantic Coast to Rocky Mountains. 
Each of the constituent concerns will 
continue to be operated under the pres- 
ent name. Kansas City will be executive 
and general headquarters. 

Directly following the announcement 
of the consolidation, the Campbell com- 
pany made a.sharp cut in bread prices 
at Kansas City and elsewhere in the 
West where it operates plants. At Kan- 
sas City the wholesale price of the loaf 
that has been retailing at 15c was cut 
from 13c to 7c, with a corresponding re- 
duction in the price of the smaller loaf. 
The Nafziger Baking Co. and the Con- 
sumers’ Baking Co., the other two prin- 
cipal baking concerns at Kansas City, 
countered with the announcement of a 
14-0z loaf to be retailed at 5c. All new 
bread prices are said to be substantially 
under cost, but the various sides to the 
bread war appear to be determined, and 
even further reductions in prices are not 
improbable. 





R. E. Srerurne. 





RULES AGAINST GRAIN HEDGING 


Great Faris, Mont., Feb. 4.—Grain 
brokerage houses operating in Montana 
will not be permitted to collect obliga- 
tions made as a result of wheat or other 
grain hedging. That was determined this 
week by a decision of the Montana su- 
preme court, in which the Benson- 
Stabeck Co., of Minneapolis, was the 
appellant in a case brought from the 
Missoula district court, where it had lost 
its action to recover on a $10,000 note 
_ by the Reservation Farmers’ Grain 

. and the directors therefor, individu- 
ally. 

The defense to the action to recover 
on the note was that there was no con- 
sideration, and it was shown that it had 
been executed for the purpose of cov- 
ering losses alleged to have been sus- 
tained on 99 separate marginal deals on 
the wheat market, where no actual sale 
and delivery were contemplated, the 
amount of loss being set at $8,433.47. 
The court interpreted these deals as 
merely an intent to speculate, and held 
that the margin was a wager and the 
entire transaction voidable. 

The court held that at least three of 
the transactions were in direct violation 
of the rules of the Minneapolis Chamber 
of Commerce, under which they were 
supposed to be carried on; that the plain- 
tiff was attempting to avoid actual ac- 
ceptance of wheat, and that its deals 
were all on margins. 

Joun A, Curry. 





TO PREVENT AUSTRIAN COLLAPSE 


A resolution designed “to save Aus- 
tria from economic collapse” by extend- 
ing for 25 years the payment of Aus- 
tria’s debts to the United States Grain 
Corporation has been introduced in the 
Senate by Chairman Lodge of the Sen- 
ate foreign relations committee. 

The resolution carries the provision, 
however, that the extension may not be 
granted unless other nations to which 
Austria is similarly indebted grant like 
extensions. 

The fesolution also provides that as- 


” sets pledged by Austria to the Grain 


Corporation when the debts were in- 
curred, Sept. 4, 1920, shall be released 
so they may be used “as the basis for a 
new national loan.” It is set forth that 
such a new credit is necessary in restor- 
ing Austria’s financial and economical 
life to “a secure basis.” 
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Advancing prices have practically 
driven flour buyers out of the market. 
Wheat is up 7@10c bu, and flour 35@40c 
bbl, for the week. Local mills report a 
material falling off in sales to both bak- 
ery and family trade. Buyers cannot 
reconcile themselves to following the ad- 
vance, and are holding off, taking only 
what they absolutely need to keep going 
with. 

With the continued agitation through- 
out the country for lower bread prices, 
bakers naturally will not anticipate their 
future flour requirements at anywhere 
near present prices. 

Spring wheat mills generally are sold 
ahead on first clear. 
ger ones have their output already con- 
tracted for, for upwards of 60 days, as 
a result of recent sales through Russian 
relief agencies. Most mills, however, 
have second clear to offer, and in the 
absence of offerings of first clear they 
hope that the American Relief Adminis- 
tration will come into the market for 
second clear again. 

Mills are constantly keeping after the 
trade for shipping directions on old 
purchases. In consequence, they are 
well supplied with directions, and an- 
ticipate operating at around present ca- 
pacity for at least another 30 days, per- 
haps longer. 

Mills quote short family patents at 
$7.95@8.35 bbl, standard patent $7.45@ 
7.90, second patent $7.10@7.55, in 98-lb 
cottons; fancy clear $5.15, first clear 
$4.40@4.75, second clear $3@3:25, in 140- 
lb jute sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


DURUM FLOUR 


Prices on durum products advanced 
too rapidly the past week and, as a re- 
sult, sales with most durum mills were 
extremely light. The trade has no faith 
in the bulge in prices, and is using 
up all flour on hand before buying. Al- 
though stocks are reported, to be very 
light, the trade continues to buy only 
when forced to, and then only on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. Export.demand is 
quiet and, with the exception of some 
clear sold for Russian relief, sales have 
been few and far between. 

Mills quote No. 2 semolina at $6.75 
bbl, jute; No. 3 seniciiz:a, $6.25@6.40; 
durum flour, $4.75@4.90; clear, $3.25, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 


The trade is experiencing another 
runaway feed market. Cold weather and 
light stocks have created an unusually 
strong situation. Consumptive demand 
the last week has been the strongest at 
any time on this crop. The East is 
clamoring for supplies, and seems willing 
to pay almost any price asked. Stand- 
ard middlings are now in better request 
than bran, and are again selling at a 
premium over this grade. Flour mid- 
dlings and red dog are at last beginning 
to feel the influence of the strength in 
the lighter feeds, and are somewhat 
firmer in price. 

When the market started to advance 
a week ago, short interests were obliged 
to cover, forcing the market up on 
themselves. Since then supply and de- 
mand has ruled. Mills have little to 
offer aside from red dog, and are pretty 
well sold up for the next 60 days. 

Prices are $4@5 ton higher for the 
week. Bran. has been. sold at as high 
as $24 ton, and standard middlings at 
$25, f.o.b., Minneapolis, while flour mid- 
dlings are held by mills at $27, red dog 


Some of the big-. 


7 


at $30, and rye middlings at $21, in 100- 
Ib sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILIS IN OPERATION 
Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 14 were in operation Feb. 7: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill, 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and F mills. : 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A (one half), 
South A, B, Anchor and Palisade mills, 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), C, D, 
E and G mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 


The Barber Milling Co.’s mill will be 
started on Wednesday. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 





Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
This week ....ccccccssece 283,675 52 
Last week 55 
Year ago .... . 55 
TWO years AGO ...seseeeee 252,620 46 
Three years agO ....+.e+% 186,570 36 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

No. capacity for week iivity 

1932? ....0. 51 343,440 124,090 36 

29S1°..c00. 51 343,440 138,400 40 

1922f...... 63 408,890 184,630 44 

Co) ee 62 408,890 208,295 49 

*Week ending Feb, 4. tWeek ending 
Jan. 28, 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

For the week ended Saturday, Feb. 
4, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 











1922 1921 1920 1919 

Minneapolis ... 1,756 1,838 1,935 626 
Duluth ....... 231 527 42 586 
Totals oo... 1,987 2,365 1,977 1,212 


CROP YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1921, to Feb. 4, 
1922, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 
60,604 65,093 71,205 72,271 


Minneapolis .. 
34,245 31,473 10,195 87,339 


Duluth 





Totals 94,849 96,566 81,400 159,610 
Elevator stocks in Minneapolis and 








Duluth, on Feb. 4, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) were: 

1922 1921 1920 1919 

Minneapolis ... 7,574 6,845 8,903 24,078 

eee 2,353 1,701 1,888 25,779 

Totals. 60s. 9,927 8,546 10,791 49,857 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The wheat market had an upward ten- 
dency the past week, and prices have 
advanced 8@9c on cash wheat, and about 
7e on the options. 

The local cash market was about un- 
changed. Receipts of spring wheat were 


‘not very plentiful, and local and outside 


mills were ready buyers of choice mill- 
ing grades. They were not quite as ag- 
gressive as in previous weeks, however, 
and refused to bid up premiums. To- 
day, No. 1 dark sold around 12@23c 
over May. Lower and medium grades 
were not quite so active. Mills were in- 
clined to shop around and bargain be- 
fore buying, and generally got the wheat 
at slightly reduced premiums. 

Durum wheat offerings of choice 
grades were light, and demand from 
mills for top grades was good at firm 
premiums. oday, No. 1 amber was 
quoted at 10@23c over May, and No. 1 
mixed at May price to 8c over. 

Winter wheat was in good demand and 
firmer. Some winter is competing with 
softer varieties of spring wheat. Mon- 
tana was quoted at 11@12c over May; 


Kansas, May price to 8c over; Nebraska, 
3@4c under. 


COARSE GRAINS AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Coarse grains were stronger the past 
week than they have been for some time. 
All were in active demand, and holders 
had a good clean-up daily. Cash corn 
was in brisk demand. Although offer- 
ings were a little heavier, demand was 
sufficient to absorb receipts daily. Ele- 
vators, shippers and feeders were in the 
market. Some corn was sold for ship- 
ment to the Bacific Coast. Prices were 
strong, compared with the futures, No. 3 
yellow closing on Feb. 6 at 471,@48c 
bu, and No. $ mixed at 46144@47c. 

Oats were strong and in good demand. 
Elevators led in the buying, and cereal 
buyers also were in evidence, Stocks in 
local elevators are increasing. On Feb. 
4, 22,370,000 bus were in store here, 
against 22,285,000 a week ago, 8,659,000 
in 1921, 3,224,000 in 1920, and 639,000 in 
1919. No. 3 white closed at 344%4@35c 
bu; No. 4 white, 3234 @33%,c. 

Rye prices were much stronger, and 
a good general demand prevailed all the 
week, Mills paid firm prices for choice, 
with shippers paying top premiums for 
good stuff with transit. Elevators were 
also in the market. No. 2 closed at 85 
@851,¢ bu. 

Barley was in brisk request. Shippers 
and maltsters were good buyers. Prices 
were stronger. Closing range, 44@56c bu. 


FLAXSEED PRODUCTS 


The domestic market for linseed oil 
meal continues very satisfactory. Crush- 
ers are enjoying a nice business, and 
most of them are sold ahead at least 30 
days. The bulk of the sales again were 
for near-by shipment, buyers wanting 
delivery as soon as possible. Mills say 
it is becoming more difficult to purchase 
flaxseed in the domestic and Canadian 
markets. Receipts at terminal points are 
_ and, with active buying, prices are 
advancing. Stocks of oil meal through- 
out the country are reported to be small, 
and mills expect the good domestic de- 
mand to continue; they therefore look 
for firm prices to prevail for some time. 
Oil meal is quoted at $44 ton, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. 

The export situation in oil cake is im- 
proving. Bids are being received that 
would permit of some business, but most 
mills in this territory are disposing of 
their outputs in the domestic markets, 
and have little or nothing to offer to the 
export trade. Oil cake is quoted around 
$50.50, New York. 


DEATH OF MRS. LORING 


The wide circle of friends and business 
connections of Albert C. Loring, presi- 
dent of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, will be grieved to learn of 
the great bereavement he has suffered in 
the death of his wife, Adelaide M. In- 
galls Loring, which occurred in Minne- 
apolis on Feb. 6 after a brief illness of 
pneumonia. 

Funeral services were held on Tuesday, 
Feb. 7, from the residence of her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Stanley Partridge, 1010 Mount 
Curve Avenue. Mr. and Mrs. Loring 
were exceptionally happy and congenial 
in their family life, and devoted them- 
selves to each other and their children 
and grandchildren to a very notable de- 
gree. Besides her husband, two daugh- 
ters survive Mrs. Loring, Mrs. Harold 
R. Ward and Mrs. Stanley Partridge, 
both of Minneapolis. 

The very deepest and most sincere 
sympathy is felt for Mr. Loring in the 
sudden and irreparable loss which he 
has sustained, which to one of his habits 
and temperament will come with pecul- 
iarly saddening effect. Greatly respect- 
ed and most affectionately regarded by 
all his associates, his sorrow is shared 
by innumerable friends and acquaint- 
ances. 


PROTEST AGAINST TRANSIT PENALTY 


A meeting of the Minnesota Millers’ 
Club is being held today in the Radisson 
Hotel, Minneapolis, to discuss what ac- 
tion, if any, should be taken in regard 
to the transit penalty imposed on wheat 
shipments to certain interior mills from 
points in Minnesota, North Dakota and 
Montana. The mills affected by this 
penalty are mostly located on the Great 
Northern, Northern Pacific and Soo lines. 
Mills south of Minneapolis on the North 
Western, Milwaukee, and Minneapolis & 
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St. Louis roads enjoy free milling-in- 
transit privileges, but those located on 
the other roads mentioned are penalized 
to the extent of 114@4c per 100 Ibs. 
The millers are considering applying to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
relief. 

Out-of-town millers attending the 
meeting are C. E. Hutton, Osakis; H. 
C. Ervin, St. Cloud; W. M. Parker, Sauk 
Center; W. B. Windsor, Fergus Falls; 
J. J. Padden, Crookston; J. ii. Linner, 
North Branch; George H. Ledbetter, 
Franklin, Minn., and W. P. Brophey, of 
Fargo, and A. Robbie, of Cavalier, 
N. D. Interior northern mills having 
headquarters in Minneapolis were also 
represented, 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 


London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $4.331,; 
three-day, $4.33; 60-day, $4.304,. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 371%. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


Screenings are inactive, with offerings 
growing lighter and prices unchanged. 

Martin Loeber is the owner of the re- 
modeled 100-bbl mill at Watkins, Minn. 
The mill is operated by steam power. 

The Great Lakes Transit Corporation 
is making extensive improvements to its 
three lake steamers, the Tionesta, Juniata 
and Octorara. 

The Stokes mill, Watertown, S. D., 
was forced to close down several days 
last week on account of the blizzard 
tying up the railroads. 

Cracked corn is $1 ton and ground 
feed $1.25@2.25 higher for the week. 
These advances have brought ground 
feeds more into line with millfeed. 

John G. McHugh, secretary of the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, who 
is on a winter cruise to the Caribbean 
Sea, is expected home about Feb. 20. 

James Pye, northwestern representa- 
tive of the Nordyke & Marmon Co., last 
week sold a large sifter to the Shane 
Bros. & Wilson Co., for the mill at 
Hastings, Minn. 

Rye middlings are in fairly good re- 
quest, although they have not followed 
the advance in standard middlings. Rye 
middlings are obtainable at $20@21 ton, 
in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

L. H. Day, the Minneapolis baker, has 
been elected president of the newly or- 
ganized Nicolake Merchants’ Association, 
made up of business men in the vicinity 
of Nicollet Avenue and Lake Street, and 
affiliated with the West Side Commer- 
cial Club. 

The Fleischmann Malting Co., of Chi- 
cago, has purchased a string of elevators 
in southern Minnesota from the Bennett 
Grain Co., of Flandreau, S. D. They 
are located at Edgerton, Chandler, 
Fulda, Okabena, Lakefield, Winnebago 
and Minnesota Lake. 

At the annual stockholders’ meeting of 
the Chippewa Milling Co., Montevideo, 
Minn., R. F. Bacon was elected presi- 
dent, R. E. Williams and L. B. Denison 
vice presidents, J. M. Gordon treasurer, 
and J. H. Skogrand director. Mr. Deni- 
son is also secretary and manager of the 
company. 

The Minneapolis Civic and Commerce 
Association is opposed to the appoint- 
ment of a commissioner general of rail- 
roads, and has so instructed F. B. Wells, 
who will represent the association at a 
meeting of counselors of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, which is 
scheduled to be held in Washington, 
March 8-9, 

Based on the close today (Feb. 7), the 
minimum prices paid to farmers at coun- 
try points in northern Minnesota were: 
for No. 1 dark $1.26 bu, No. 1 northern 
$1.23; in southern Minnesota, No. 1 dark 
$1.28, No. 1 northern $1.25; in central 
North Dakota, No. 1 dark $1.24, No. 1 
northern $1.21; in central Montana, No. 
1 dark $1.11, No. 1 northern $1.08. 

Aaron B. Kaercher, of Ortonville, 
Minn., was stricken with heart trouble 
and died Feb. 6 while walking with 
friends between Barry and Graceville, 
Minn. He was on his way to the latter 
point to address a meeting in the interest 
of the Big Stone County Co-Operative 
Live Stock Association. “Mr. Kaercher 
and his father, John M. Kaercher, built 
the mill at Ortonville. His father also 
owned the mill at Preston, Minn. 
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WISCONSIN MILLERS ASK PROTECTION 





Association Adopts Resolution Asking Congress to Erect Higher Tariff Wall 
Against Canadian Flour—Rye Milling Situation Given Attention 


Muwavxee, Wis., Feb. 4.—Strong res- 
olutions increased protection of 
the United States milling industry 
against the competition ot Canadian 
millers in domestic markets were adopt- 
ed by the Wisconsin State Millers’ Asso- 
ciation at its twentieth annual conven- 
tion held at the Hotel Pfister, Milwau- 
kee, on Feb. 3. 

The resolutions, introduced by Major 
Walter Stern, head of Bernhard Stern 
& Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, a member of 
the board of directors of the Millers’ 
National Federation, read as follows: 

“Whereas, Canadian wheat flour is be- 
ing dumped into the United States mar- 
kets in greater and greater quantities at 
prices representing a great deal less 
than cost to United States flour millers; 
and 

“Whereas, The United States flour 
milling industry is laboring under great 
difficulties to secure a price for its prod- 
uct which represents cost; and 

“Whereas, Due to the fact that Ca- 
nadian flour competition forces the price 
of United States milled flour to a very 
low level, and thereby compels the Unit- 
ed States miller to reduce the price 
which he can afford to pay to the United 
States farmer for wheat; therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Wisconsin State 
Millers’ Association at its annual meet- 
ing held in Milwaukee on Friday, Feb. 3, 
1922, That Congress be asked to place a 
duty on flour equal to four and one half 
times the duty on wheat, plus 50c bbl, so 
as to in a measure overcome the disad- 
vantages as enumerated above; be it fur- 
ther 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolu- 
tion be sent to the several members of 
Congress from the state of Wisconsin, 
as well as the committees in charge of 
tariff legislation of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the United States Senate.” 

In taking this action, the Wisconsin 
association re-enforces the demand for 

rotection made by the Millers’ National 
Dederetion and already supported by the 
state associations of millers of Illinois, 
Michigan, Ohio and Indiana. Similar 
action will be requested of other state 
associations as they hold their annual 
conventions. 

The resolutions were adopted at the 
morning session, before the arrival of 
A. P. Husband, secretary of the Millers’ 
National Federation, who was unable to 

et to Milwaukee before noon. In ad- 

ressing the meeting on Federation ac- 
tivities at the afternoon session, Secre- 
tary Husband expressed his gratification 
over the action and supplemented the 
reasons adduced by Major Stern for tak- 
ing a decisive stand in favor of higher 
tariffs to enable domestic millers to com- 
pete on at least an equal basis with Ca- 
nadian mills. 

Major Stern pointed out that the keen 
competition offered by Canadian mills in 
United States markets had caused a se- 
rious problem, since the Canadian flour is 
of good quality and very desirable for 
bakers’ use, as it contains strength and 
other requisite qualities for a good loaf. 
However, he said, domestic mills are not 
able to compete in the matter of price, 
and he cited the instance of Canadian 
patents being sold within the past week 
or two at $6.40 bbl, jute, f.o.b., New 
York. 

In presenting the resolution as an in- 
dorsement of the position of the Millers’ 
National Federation upon tariff, Major 
Stern said this was a matter of concern 
to all United States millers. The inter- 
ests of the larger mills in Milwaukee, he 
said, were identical with those of interior 
mills, and he explained how the big mills, 
if forced to extend their markets by rea- 
son of unbridled Canadian competition, 
would have to enter into competition 
with the markets now held by the small- 
er mills in order to sustain their volume, 
and the smaller mills would be compelled 
to meet strong competition, which they 
were illy fortified to do. At the same 
time Major Stern extended the unquali- 
fied co-operation of the larger mills to 
the industry of the interior of the state 
so that the best interests of all might 
best be served in solving the manifold 


and complex problems confronting all 
elements of the trade. 

K. L. Burns, president of the Globe 
Milling Co., Watertown, Wis., in opening 
the convention, enunciated as a keynote 
the serious problem of Wisconsin millers 
in dealing with the question of disposing 
of dark rye flour, which affected all 
members, inasmuch as the milling of rye 
formed a part or the whole of the busi- 
ness of each. This opened up a wide 
discussion of the entire rye flour situa- 
tion, with the result that formal action 
was taken in the direction of securing 
the co-operation of rye millers in all 
other sections of the United States in a 
broad and comprehensive movement to 
repopularize rye bread, and especially 
the whole rye loaf, in order to enable the 
industry to employ'a more satisfactory 
percentage of American rye milling ca- 
pacity, which was so largely increased 
during the war period by reason of the 
tremendous demand for export. 

Experiences were related showing that 
American bakers were constantly calling 
for a whiter and whiter quality of rye 
patent, while at the same time the clos- 
ing of the outlet for dark qualities due 
to the absence of export call was causing 
an unprecedented accumulation of the 
poorer grades. Several millers said they 
face the prospect of closing their mills 
unless they can rid themselves of this ac- 
cumulation, Suggestions that the dark 
rye flour be run into feed were met with 
the argument that this would force the 
price of rye patents upward to a point 
where it might become prohibitive. 

It was generally agreed that the best 
solution of the problem is to initiate a 
national movement by which the stand- 
ard of rye patent will be reduced, the 
number of grades be lessened, and a 
market be established for whole rye flour, 
and the support of rye mills in all sec- 
tions will be solicited to that end by the 
Wisconsin association, inasmuch as the 
problem of all rye mills is practically 
identical. 

This solution, it was clearly explained, 
does not rest upon the mere fact that 
there is at present no open outlet for 
dark rye flour. Many members present 
related innumerable complaints from 
consumers that the present white rye loaf 
made from highly extracted patent was 
lacking in the characteristic rye flavor, 
which can be produced only by the use 


‘of a flour containing more of the berry. 


Attention was called to the danger of 
apathy against rye bread made from the 
patent because it lacked the true rye 
flavor which is sought by those buying 
rye bread. 

President Burns, who represents one 
of the leading rye mills in the central 
states, said the solution, in his opinion, 
rested upon the education of bakers to 
make a good rye loaf, and the education 
of the public to the healthful qualities 
and palatability of a good rye loaf. The 
American public of today, as a whole, 
did not understand how really good a 
good rye loaf is, he said. If the rye 
millers of America have the courage to 
go at this problem in a big, broad way, 
rye bread can be put on the map to such 
an extent that even the present large ca- 
pacity of mills will be fully occupied 
constantly. 

The modern baker, it was stated, is 
afraid to tackle the job of making a 
good, salable rye loaf. At present the 
Bohemian, Polish and Jewish peoples 
form the big consumer class, whereas in 
former years consumption was general, 
especially among people of German birth 
or extraction. e younger generation 
of foreign born has been weaned away 
from real rye bread by the efforts of 
bakers to produce a whiter and whiter 
loaf, which has little of the true rye 
flavor of old fashion rye bread. Educa- 
tion of the baker, re-enforced by adver- 
tising directed at the consumer, it was 
stated, will accomplish wonderful results. 

The suggestion was made that a na- 
tional movement be put under way to re- 
vise standards of rye flour to make not 
more than three and possibly only two 
grades, to offset the present tendency to 
increase the number of grades, due to 


the desire of millers to meet the require- 
ments of bakers by making a white flour 
of higher and higher extraction for the 
sake of the appearance of the loaf, at 
the sacrifice of taste and quality. 

In view of the fact that there is at 
present at least some export demand 
for dark rye flour, it was stated that 
domestic millers probably will have no 
serious trouble disposing of the accumu- 
lation this year, but it was pointed out 
that, when Russia re-enters the field as 
an exporter, the American rye milling 
industry will be confronted by a prob- 


lem even more serious than the present © 


one. With a possible solution lying in 
a broad foreign demand, American mills 
must find some domestic outlet if com- 
petition is resumed on the former basis, 
and this outlet will be largely by edu- 
cating the American people to the gen- 
eral use of the dark rye or whole rye 
loaf. The belief was expressed that 
this could be accomplished on the merits 
of the loaf rather than any purpose 
based on the exigencies of the milling 
industry’s situation. 

Wisconsin millers decided at this con- 
vention to ascertain why they are not 
able to obtain at least a part of the 
business in flour placed by state char- 
itable, penal or philanthropic institu- 
tions, and a committee was appointed, 
consisting of Major Walter Stern, chair- 
man; E. O. Wright and C. H. Hooker, 
to interview the state board of control 
with a view to setting up standards by 
which Wisconsin mills will be able to bid 
on a basis of quality instead of only on 
price. The committee was empowered 
to seek, if it deemed necessary, legisla- 
tiqn to achieve this purpose. 

It appears that the board of control 
buys flour for state institutions merely 
on the basis of “standard patent,” which 
enables southwestern and Canadian flour 
handlers to underbid spring wheat mills 
and permits this business to go without 
the confines of the state, while local mill- 
ers who pay taxes for the support of the 
state institutions get none of it. The 
establishment of standards, laboratory 
tests, etc., will be sought-to place com- 
petition on a more equitable basis. 

The address by A. P. Husband, sec- 
retary of the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion, reviewed the activities of the na- 
tional body, especially in regard to the 
tariff on flour and the existing unsatis- 
factory situation which is sought to be 
remedied by the * schedules request- 
ed to be imposed by Congress in the 
resolutions already adopted by the con- 
vention. Mr. Husband also spoke of the 
work being done in reference to facili- 
tating export trade, especially with re- 
spect to the competition between exports 
of wheat and flour, by inducing the con- 
struction and maintenance of more and 
better terminal and shipping facilities 
for flour at seaports to compete with the 
— facilities already provided for 
shipment of wheat. 

Secretary Husband detailed the seri- 
ous effect of the proposal by Congress- 
man Young, of North Dakota, to place 
the 1922 wheat crop in the hands of the 
United States Grain Corporation as a 
means of stabilizing prices, and urged 
all to present their strongest possible 
opposition for selfpreservation. He also 
warned millers to be prepared for an- 
other siege of intimate inquiry into their 
affairs by reason of the adoption by the 
Senate of the Norris resolution on Jan. 
18, authorizing the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to investigate the flour milling 
industry. 

The annual election resulted in the re- 
election of all officers and directors, with 
the exception of secretary-treasurer. 
Ward Fallgatter, of Waupaca, said it 
was impossible for him to continue in 
this service, even after the association 
voted to place the office on a salaried 
basis equal to one third of the annual 
dues collected. 

The report of the nominating commit- 
tee was then unanimously adopted as 
follows: president, K. L. Burns, Globe 
Milling Co., Watertown; vice president, 
C. Dodge, Northern Milling Co., Wausau; 
secretary-treasurer, Lacy Horton, Jack- 
son Milling Co., Wisconsin Rapids. Di- 
rectors: E. O. Wright, Wisconsin Mill- 
ing Co., Menomonie; Ward Fallgatter, 
of Fisher & Fallgatter, Waupaca; C. H. 
Hooker, Northern Milling Co., Wausau; 
L. M. Powell, Milwaukee. 

The midsummer convention was omit- 
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ted in 1921, but will be resumed this 
year. A special committee was appoint- 
ed, consisting of G. W. Moody, Weyau- 
wega, chairman; Ward Fallgatter, Wau- 
paca, and E. M. Schneider, Oshkosh, to 
select a time and place and have charge 
of all details. 

W. H. Strowd, director of the feed in- 
spection department of the state depart- 
ment of agriculture,.was a guest of the 
convention and conducted a brief round 
table conference on the new Wisconsin 
feedingstuffs law. This developed the 
fact that the law was working out to the 
satisfaction of all concerned, and the 
state had received no complaints regard- 
ing its operation. The present law was 
worked out by a committee of the state 
millers’ association, assisted by Mr. 
Strowd, and gives millers the option of 
paying a graduated tax based on the ca- 
pacity of the mill or a tonnage tax based 
on the actual production. Mr. Strowd 
complimented the members upon their 
willingness to co-operate in the enforce- 
ment of the law. 

At the conclusion of the convention, 
resolutions of respect to the memory of 
Charles H. Challen, late Chicago man- 
ager of The Northwestern Miller, who in 
its early days served the association as 
secretary; Harry N. Wilson, late Mil- 
waukee representative of The North- 
western Miller, and L. M. Kroenke, of 
Grafton, Wis., all of whom passed away 
during the past year, were adopted. 

At noon the entire membership had 
luncheon at the Milwaukee Athletic Club 
as guests of Charles R. Decker, presi- 
dent of the Milwaukee Bag Co., and his 
associates. 

Attending the convention were: K. L. 
Burns, Globe Milling Co., Watertown; 
C. H. Hooker, Northern Milling Co., 
Wausau; Lacy Horton, Jackson Milling 
Co., Wisconsin Rapids; Herman E. 
Pagel, Pagel Milling Co., Stevens Point; 
A. G. Cox, Osseo; Charles K. Davis, R. 
H.-Davis & Sons, Mauston; Ward Fall- 
gatter, Fisher & Fallgatter, Waupaca; 
E. A. Hirt, Hirt Bros. Milling Co., An- 
tigo; Carl Haertel, Jackson Milling Co., 
Stevens Point; August Kroenke, Kroenke 
Bros. Milling Co., Grafton; A. L. White, 
Marinette Flour Mills Co; C. G. Ruck, 
Cedarburg; E. M. Schneider, H. P. 
Schmidt Milling Co., Oshkosh; Major 
Walter Stern, Bernhard Stern & Sons, 
Inc., Milwaukee; J. W. Schaefer, Thiens- 
ville Milling Co; G. W. Moody, Weyau- 
wega Milling Co; H. G. Wierman, S. E. 
Wierman & Sons, Waldo; H. E. McEach- 
ron, Willy & Co. Appleton; E. O. 
Wright, Wisconsin Milling Co., Menom- 
onie; W. H. Cahill, Atlas Flour Mills, 
Milwaukee; C. J. Keiser, Palmyra; C. 
H. Meyer, Chicago; W. B. Breuer, Mil- 
waukee Bag Co; H. E. Cotter, the Mod- 
ern Miller, Chicago; Edward H. Hickey, 
Flour & Feed, Milwaukee; A. S. Purves, 
The Northwestern Miller, Chicago; L. E. 
Meyer, The Northwestern Miller, Mil- 
waukee. 

The report of the secretary and treas- 
urer showed that the active membership 
at the close of the fiscal year consisted 
of 42 mills. 

L. E. Meyer. 





SUIT AGAINST ELEVATOR COMBINE 

Great Farts, Mont., Feb. 4.—Action 
has been started by the attorney general 
of Montana to recover from the mem- 
bers of the board of directors of the now 
defunct Montana Grain Growers’ Cor- 
peration, the organization which was 
engaged until its failure last year in 
operation of 22 elevators in various parts 
of the state. The state undertakes to 
recover from the directors because of 
the alleged failure of the management 
to comply with the law as to making re- 
ports on the condition of the corpora- 
tion from time to time. 

When the corporation went into the 
hands of a receiver it was found that 
the bond that had been furnished was 
signed by a company that was then in 
the hands of a receiver, and the depart- 
ment of agriculture attempted to make 
some adjustment that would conserve 
the interests of the several hundred 
farmers who held grain storage tickets. 
The directors of the corporation include 
some of the well-known farmers of the 
state, but their combined assets prob- 
ably would not meet the deficiency, if 
all were available for that use. 


Joun A. Curry. 
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THE SOUTHWEST’S CROP PUZZLE 


In the twenty or more years since 
Kansas and the southwestern hard win- 
ter wheat district as a whole became a 
major factor in the country’s wheat pro- 
duction, there have been many times 
when the fields of the territory have by 
their condition puzzled the wisest of the 
wiseacres. Rarely, however, have the 
wise men admitted their incapacity for 
prophecy. Nearly always they have been 
willing to make a guess, to take a shot 
at predicting what the crop will be. 

Today none are so bold as to hazard 
even a broadly generous opinion as to 
how these millions of acres of wheat will 
turn out. There have in other years 
been dry autumns and winters of light 
supply of moisture, but never has the 
wheat from seedtime to early spring 
stood in the fields practically without 
moisture; and a shower or two with an 
occasional trifling snow which melted al- 
most as it fell.is the total supplied so 
far this winter. 

What will happen no man knows. The 
wheat is there, and over a large part of 
the territory shows a thin, green line in 
the drill rows. Most of it seems to be 
alive and in a ‘state which may be called 
suspended, and perhaps uncertain, ani- 
mation, Should it never rain again, 
there will presumably be no wheat pro- 
duced in all of the vast territory be- 
tween the Dakotas and the black land 
soil of Texas. On the contrary, and this 
is the sole place where prophecy enters, 
two feet of snow or a long rainy period 
might easily change the present situa- 
tion to one of glowing promise. In a pe- 
riod of thirty days the Southwest might 
change from its present brown and thin, 
green lined expanse of doubt and uncer- 
tainty into a wide spreading field of 
glorious promise. 

Any prophet with the slightest regard 
for his own good repute would today, in 
hazarding a guess on the probable Kan- 
sas wheat crop, allow himself a latitude 
of one hundred and fifty million bushels. 
Should he care to take on a larger order 
and predict the total harvest of hard 
winter wheat, he would do well to double 
that margin of safety. 





FLOUR TRADE UNEVEN 


Flour trade this week was spotted, and 
the experiences of millers differed wide- 
ly. In the earlier days of the week, de- 
mand was uninteresting, with the wheat 
market moving in a narrow range. 
Later, when wheat made its sharp ad- 
vance, buyers apparently began to sus- 
pect that something was going on, and 
inquiry was considerably stimulated. It 
appeared, however, that the trade as a 
whole was not impressed with the per- 
manency of the show of strength, for, 
after the first flush of interest, higher 
mill quotations operated to stop busi- 
ness, and day-to-day sales fell off. 

Some mills, nevertheless, found their 
cotton sack trade stimulated to better 
interest and a real revival in single car 
lot scattered orders toward the close of 
the week. Here and there mills sold 
their capacity but, generally, sales prob- 
ably did not average better than half. 

_Prices were, on the whole, about 30c 
higher. Cash wheat values were ad- 
vanced about 5c, but are not firmly held 
at that today. Millers, wieeetnalen, 
were disposed to make firm quotations 
only on the basis of possibly continued 
strength in wheat, trusting to counter 


offers to get the business if the first 
guess proved to be too high. 

Clears were in somewhat better tone, 
due to the general firming of markets 
and to some new export business. A 
part of this was to the Continent, the 
major part probably on acceptances of 
firm offers after the wheat market 
strength became known over there. 

Nominal quotations: hard winter wheat 
short patent, basis cotton 98’s, Kansas 
City, $6.80@7.20; 95 per cent, $6.30@ 
6.60; straight, $6.25@6.50; first clear, 
$4.40@4.90; second clear, 
low grade, $3.25@3.50. 


MILLFEED 


The market is active in all positions 
and for all grades, with shorts in espe- 
‘cially keen demand and almost no offer- 
ings. Mill production is largely con- 
sumed in mixed car shipments. Current 
quotations in 100-lb sacks, per ton: bran, 
$21@22; brown shorts, $22@238; gray 
shorts, $24@25. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of *114,900 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
The WOOK .ccccccccescecse 89,600 78 
Laat week. ...cccesececcses 87,200 82 
We BD nsec ea se iswncsecs 83,000 73 
Two years ago .........+5. 81,000 83 


*Kansas City capacity increased 1,500 bbls 
per day by the starting of the new plant of 
the J. C. Lysle Milling Co, 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 81 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ...... 489,330 267,706 54 
Last week ...... 489,330 254,711 52 
Zee GED ceccses 440,670 216,055 49 
Two years ago... 437,370 313,933 71 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 8,399 bbls this week, 10,614 last 
week, 7,647 a year ago and 3,399 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 8 reported do- 
mestic business good, 39 fair and 21 slow. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates on 
flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs, as quoted 
by R. W. Lightburne, Jr., steamship 
agent, Kansas City: Liverpool, London, 
Manchester, Belfast, Dublin, Glasgow, 
via New Orleans 55¥%c, via New York 
60c; Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, 
via New Orleans 531%4c, via New York 
60c; Hamburg, via New Orleans, 55c, via 
New York 6l1c; Christiania, via New Or- 
leans 6144c, via New York 66c; Copen- 
hagen, via New Orleans 621,4c, via New 
York 66c. 


. NEW LYSLE MILL RUNNING 


The new Kansas City plant of the J. 
C. Lysle Milling Co., Leavenworth, Kan- 
sas, was put in operation this week and 
turned out.about 2,000 bbls of flour. 

The Lysle mill, work on which was be- 
gun about a year ago, is one of the 
Southwest’s finest milling properties. 
Located in the North Kansas City in- 
dustrial district, adjoining the property 
of the Midland Flour Milling Co., it is 
housed in oné of the best designed and 
handsomest mill buildings in the country. 
The structure is of sufficient size to ac- 
commodate two 1,500 to 1,800-bbl units, 
only one of which is now installed. 

The Lysle company will continue its 
general and sales offices at Leavenworth, 
operating the Kansas City unit from 
there. Its Leavenworth mill has a ca- 


$3.75@4.25;. 


pacity of 1,500 bbls per day. Both mills 
grind soft winter wheat principally. 

The addition of the new mill gives 
Kansas City a total flour milling. capac- 
ity of 19,150 bbls per day. 


NOTES 

Andrew Taylor, representing D. T. 
Russell & Baird, Ltd., Glasgow, spent 
two days this week visiting Kansas City 
millers. 

W. T. Steadman, formerly head miller 

for the Updike Milling Co., Omaha, has 
been engaged in similar — by the 
Arnold-Madaus Milling .» Sterling, 
Kansas. 
* William Hauck, a pioneer miller of 
St. Joseph, Mo., died at his home there 
Jan. 29, aged 75. Mr. Hauck’s father, 
Jacob Hauck, came to St. Joseph in 
1852 and started the first steam mill 
in that part of the country. 

Fred C. Ropte, of Minneapolis, spent 
several days in the Southwest this week, 
visiting millers preliminary to going to 
St. Louis, where he will locate perma- 
nently in charge of the St. Louis office 
of the Durbin Brokerage Co. 

The Kansas City Board of Trade this 
week adopted a resolution providing that 
where protein tests are made on wheat 
prior to sale the expense of laboratory 
service shall be charged to the shipper; 
buyers here maintaining private labora- 
tories shall charge on the basis of public 
laboratory scale. 


Clearances of wheat from the port of 
Galveston in January were 1,070,507 bus, 
compared with 6,917,074 in January, 
1921. All save 288,000 bus had conti- 
nental destinations. Total clearances of 
wheat from Galveston since July 1 
amount to 38,586,625 bus, compared with 
42,979,159 in the same period last year. 


The Kelley Mill Co., Kansas City, this 
week ordered from Sprout, Waldron & 
Co., through its southwestern agent, H. 
C. Malsness, machinery for a 1,000-bbl 
blending and regrinding plant. The 


building to house the new plant is near- - 


ing completion on the site of the flour 
mill of the Kelley company which burned 
several months ago. Installation of the 
equipment is to be completed by March 1. 


A report issued by the Southwestern 
Millers’ League shows that shipments of 
flour in Central Freight Association ter- 
ritory in December by 89 southwestern 
mills amounted to $25,283 bbls, compared 
with $86,432 in November. In the same 
month shipments into trunk line terri- 
tory were 376,927 bbls, compared with 
383,283 in November. The decrease in 
total shipments in Central Freight Asso- 
ciation and trunk line territories for the 
month was 67,453 bbls. 


The Weber Flour Mills Corporation, 
Salina, Kansas, this week sold to the 
H. P. Wright Investment Co. an issue 
of $250,000 of first mortgage, 10 year, 
74% per cent gold bonds. The property 
secured: by the bonds is estimated to have 
an appraised value of three and one half 
times the amount of the issue. It is an- 
ticipated that the buyer will offer the 
bonds to the public on a 7% per cent 
basis. This financing by the Weber com- 
pany is a part of its policy of expan- 
sion in building the mill recently com- 
pleted at Ellsworth, Kansas. 





SALINA 


Flour trade showed decided improve- 
ment this week, and some mills are book- 
ing more than their capacity. Shipping 
directions are better. Demand for clears 
is better than at any time since early in 
the crop year, but that for low grades 
is rather quiet. There is more evidence 
of interest in future buying of flour and 
millfeed. Some export inquiries are be- 
ing received from the United Kingdom, 
Holland and Germany but, so far, buy- 
ers’ ideas are too low to permit business. 

Receipts of wheat amounted to 262 
cars this week, and country stations paid 
$1@1.12 bu. There was + oer ate pre- 
cipitation over all the state, but very lit- 
tle moisture was received, so that the 
crop condition remains the same. 

Quotations: fancy patent, cotton 98’s, 
Kansas City, $6.90@7.40; 95 per cent, 
$6.50@7; 100 per cent, $6.30@6.80. Mill- 
feed is in good demand, and remains 
scarce. Bran is quoted at $1.05@1.10 
per 100 lbs, brown shorts $1.15, gray 
shorts $1.25, and white shorts $1.30. 
Output of five Salina mills, represent- 


609 


ing a weekly capacity of 46,200 bbls, with 
comparisons: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Se IED bc wn ces Sa ness tad 35,557 77 
PPP Prey reer te. 29,802 64 
WD 808 ccccctenoesics 17,304 41 


NOTES 
Jesse B. Smith, manager Shellabarger 
Mill & Elevator Co., accompanied by 
Mrs. Smith, is visiting in Chicago. 

W. A. Talbot, formerly with the Fed- 
eral Grain Co., Wichita, is now connect- 
ed with the Service Grain Co., of this 
city. 

John Weber, president Weber Flour 
Mills Corporation, was in Kansas City 
= week on business connected with the 

Fire destroyed the elevator at Assaria, 
Kansas, owned by the Western Star Mill 
Co., of this city. The building and about 
7,000 bus wheat were completely de- 
stroyed. The loss was fully covered by 
insurance, 

A carload of grain was the first car of 
freight to be shipped over the Kansas & 
Oklahoma Railway, O. P. Beyers’ new 
road now under construction west of 
Liberal, Kansas. This road will connect 
several of the extreme western Kansas 
towns. 


NEBRASKA 

Omana, Nes., Feb. 4.—There has been 
a — improvement in conditions sur- 
rounding the milling trade this week, 
compared with last week. The advance 
seems to have scared nearly everybody 
out of the market. Shipping directions, 
while not liberal, have been coming in 
sufficiently to keep the Omaha mills run- 
ning full time. There has been a con- 
tinued active demand for feeds. The 
movement of wheat to this market has 
been light, but there has been plenty of 
good milling wheat to meet the require- 
ments. 

OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha mills, representing 
a weekly capacity of 18,000 bbls, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
TS WOO os cvcccvvcesssce 15,017 83 
Se csae cae eaneeas ee 12,918 71 
BORE BHO ccccceccecevceces 14,730 61 
DPwWO FORTS OHO oc cccccceves 19,539 81 


NOTES 

Dilts & Morgan, Inc., has closed its 
Omaha office. 

John A. Kuhn, traffic manager of the 
Omaha Grain Exchange, is ill at his 
apartments at the Omaha Athletic Club. 

C. H. Wright, Jr., president of the 
Omaha Grain Exchange, who has been 
confined by illness to an Omaha hospital 
for some time, is again at his office. 

Nelson B. Updike, president of the 
Updike Grain Co., and owner of the 
Omaha Bee, and George A. Roberts, 
president of the George A. Roberts 
Grain Co., attended the agricultural con- 


_ ference at Washington last week. 


George B. Powell, chief of the inspec- 
tion and weighing department of the 
Omaha Grain Exchange, who was seri- 
ously injured in an automobile accident 
several weeks ago, is still confined to his 
bed, but the attending surgeon says that 
he is convalescing satisfactorily and that 
he will be able to return to his work in 
a few weeks. 


Leo Stuhr, Nebraska state secretary 
of agriculture, said before the agricul- 
tural conference at Washington: “Until 
there is some way to stabilize foreign ex- 
change to such an extent that trade will 
not have to be done on a cash basis, 
and until there is an international cur- 
rency basis upon which trade in agricul- 
tural products can be resumed, the chief 
problem of the farmers will not be 
solved.” 

Leicn Leste. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 

The attached table shows the flour output 

and foreign shipments by mills of. Minne- 

apolis and Duluth; also by 63 “‘outside’’ mills 

with a daily capacity of 70,315 bbls, from 

Sept. 1, 1921, to Jan. 28, 1922, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 

-— Output—, --Exports—, 

1921-22 1920-21 1921-22 1920-21 

Minneapolis ... 6,914 6,498 350 325 





St. Pawl c..s.ce 208 196 

Duluth-Superior 359 308 eee _— 

Outside mills .. 4,310 4,032 9 15 
Totals ...... 11,791 11,034 359 - 340 
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Apparently nobody took advantage of 
the continuous advance in flour prices 
this week and, consequently, conditions 
are fundamentally little changed. Buy- 
ing is still from hand to mouth, and the 
small bakers are the only ones who are 
in the market to any extent. The trade 
has been fooled many times by price 
advances, and the present one, which 
seems to be at least of a comparatively 
lasting character, has left all classes with 
minimum stocks on hand, 

The bulge, which has amounted to 25 
@40c on the week, was due, of course, 
to strength in wheat. Some of the north- 
western mills represented here are quot- 
ing as much as 40@60c over last week, 
but their business has not increased pro- 
portionately. Grocers are purchasing in 
lots of 5 to 10 bbls, and country trade is 
said to be somewhat lighter. 

Though the output of the local mills 
was smailer this week, they report trade 
as being a trifle brisker. Compared with 
a year ago, January business is shown to 
have increased, and orders standing on 
the books are said to be of good number. 
Rye flour has been in slightiy better de- 
mand this week, and the miils produced 
3,800 bbls. Most of this is for eastern 
markets; the larger local demand indi- 
cates nothing more than a replenishing 
of low stocks. 

There is nothing new in the export 
trade. One of the mills here continues 
to fill some orders, which it has been 
working on, but new business has not 
developed. Quotations on clear flour re- 
main unchanged, and this grade is still 
to be had in large quantities. First clear 
is quoted at $4.25@4.90, and second at 

Other nominal quotations, basis car 
lots, f.o.b., Chicago: spring first patent 
$7@7.75, standard patent $6.75@7.30; 
hard winter short patent $6.50@6.90, 
straight $6.10@6.50; soft winter short 
patent $6.40@6.60, straight $6.15@6.40. 
White rye $5@5.10, standard $4.75@4.85. 

The millfeed market has been unusual- 
ly interesting this week, and prices have 
gone up $1@3. Filling of January con- 
tracts and the limited output of the 
mills, combined with low stocks and cold 
weather, caused a spurt in the demand 
and higher values. The call has been 
largely for bran, which is now quoted at 
$24@25.50 ton. Middlings have been 
bought less urgently, and are quoted at 
$24@28. Red dog remains sluggish at 
$29@32. Straight car orders have in- 
creased, especially .to the central states, 
and mixed car business has been steady. 

The purchase of durum wheat in large 
volume by foreigners caused semolina to 
advance, and No. 2 is quoted at $6.50@ 
6.65, with No. 3 25@30c less. Demand 
continues almost dormant, and what buy- 
ing there is means only the regular light 
consumption. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Chicago mills, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 
Weekly output ofac- 
capacity for week tivity 


This week ........ 40,000 22,000 55 
Last week ........ 40,000 25,000 63 
,- Serre 26,700 18,500 69 
Two years ago..... 26,700 24,000 90 


THE WHEAT MARKET 


The bulls again came into their own 
this week, and the market displayed such 
strength as has not been in evidence for 
several months. Values are up 4@6c on 
the week, and are higher than they have 
been since the latter part of September. 
Broadly, the advance is due to remark- 


able ——_ in foreign markets, which. 


seems to have thrown light upon the 
unappreciated strength in the situation 
in this country. Another bullish factor 
is the precarious condition of the winter 
wheat crop, the condition of which is 
given as 52 in one estimate. At the 
close, today, February registered $1.181,, 
May $1.251%, and July $1.0814. 

The turn to higher prices is especially 
significant, because it was due to foreign 
conditions, which are really better than 
those of this country. It has been stat- 
ed and proved to the satisfaction of all 
bulls that this country has exported more 
than its exportable surplus, and yet Ar- 
gentina, which has on hand more sur- 
plus wheat than any other country, nas 
sold its wheat this week at 3c over Gulf 
wheat, c.i.f., Europe. Advances were al- 
so made in Liverpool and Buenos Aires. 

Outside speculators have pricked up 
their ears, and though they have not, as 
yet, extensively engaged in trading, they 
seem more ready to take an active inter- 
est in the market. 

Good quantities of durum and hard 
winter wheat were exported this week 
from this country, but the bulk of the 
foreign trade is still being done in Mani- 
tobas. Advices from the seaboard stat- 
ed that 6,000,000 bus North American 
wheat were sold for export this week. 
Greece bought 1,300,000 bus of Mani- 
tobas. 

The increase in the visible supply was 
not large enough to be of much influence. 
It amounted to 49,000 bus, and the total 
is now 43,871,000 bus, compared with 34,- 
212,000 a year ago. Nearly all interior 
points showed decreases for the week, 
and the gain was made in export posi- 
tions. The Canadian visible shows an 
increase of 356,000 bus. 

Today, foreign cables are weaker, and 
no export business abroad was reported. 
Europe is still said to be in need of 
much wheat, and the lull is considered 
but temporary. 


CASH WHEAT 


A good demand, both from milling and 
elevator interests, existed the first of the 
week, until the advance occurred. Very 
little quality stuff was offered, and what 
was shown was taken by the millers. 
Premiums were unable to hold relatively 
firm to the futures, and were consider- 
ably weaker toward the end of the week. 
Red winter premiums ended about Ic 
lower than a week ago. No export busi- 


* ness was done locally. 


The B. A. Eckhart Milling Co. pur- 
chased 40,000 bus No. 1 northern spring 
wheat in Milwaukee on Feb. 1, thus 
cleaning up all the offerings of that 
grade. The sale was made at $1.48 bu, 
about 29c over the Chicago May. The 
Eckhart company now owns most of 
the spring and red winter wheat here, 
having bought heavily in red winter 
some weeks ago. 

Receipts were 144 cars, compared with 
106 last week, and 101 a year ago. No. 
1 red, at the close, was quoted 7@8c 
over May, compared with 8@9c over 
last week; No. 1 hard winter, May price 
to 2c under, compared with May price 
to le over a week ago; No. 1 northern 
spring, 10@20c over May, the same as 
last week. 


TELLS OF FOREIGN CONDITIONS 


Andrew Taylor, of D. T. Russell & 
Baird, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland, import- 
ers of flour, oatmeal and cereals, is 
touring the United States with his wife. 
Mr. Taylor spent some time in California 
and Canada, and arrived in Chicago this 
week. He visited this office and gave an 
interesting report of conditions in the 
British markets, stating that, since de- 
control, flour values have dropped well 
over 50 per cent, and that most of the 
millers in Great Britain are increasing 
their capacity. According to Mr. Tay- 


lor, conditions are just as bad, if not 
worse, in the foreign markets than they 
are in this country. 

Mr. Taylor t s that American mill- 
ers are going to meet with serious com- 
petition from “home” millers, but that 
at present the importing business is of 

proportions. He has found the 
American miller and the American peo- 
ple in general very agreeable, and said 
that he had been told by some of them 
that if they were not Americans they 
would want to be Scotchmen. 


NOTES 


A Board of Trade membership sold 
today at $5,300, net, to the buyer. 

L. R. Hurd, president Red Star Mill- 
ing Co., Wichita, Kansas, was in this 
market on Jan. 28. 

A. E. Watson, secretary and sales 
manager Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co., 
was a recent visitor in this market. 

A. R. Darner, manager Crescent Mill- 
ing Co., Fairfax, Minn., was in this mar- 
ket several days this week, calling on 
the trade. 

Chicago bank clearings for January 
aggregated $2,123,100,000, compared with 
$2,224,700,000 in December and $2,413,- 
800,000 for January last year. 

Frank H. Blodgett, president Blod- 
gett-Holmes Co., Janesville, Wis., with 
Mrs. Blodgett, spent the week end in 
Chicago, and called at this office. 

Rodney Anderson, sales manager and 
secretary Montana Flour Mills Co., Lew- 
istown, Mont., left for the East this 
week, after spending several days in this 
market. 

On Feb. 1, stocks of flour in public 
warehouses, freight yards and freight 
houses in Chicago totaled 40,000 bbls, 
compared with 49,000 on Jan. 1, and 37,- 
500 on Feb. 1, 1921. 


B. A. Eckhart, president B. A. Eck- 
hart Milling Co., Chicago, plans to leave 
with Mrs. Eckhart on Feb. 9 for Pasa- 
dena, Cal. They make a yearly trip to 
California, and will probably be away 
about two months. 


James F. Bell, of the Washburn-Cros- 
by Co., Minneapolis, called at the Chi- 
cago office of his company on Feb. 1, on 
his way back from the East. Guy Thom- 
as, director of the company, and H. 
Sparks, purchasing agent, also on a re- 
turn trip from the East, visited the 
Chicago office on Feb. 2. 


Bag manufacturers represented in this 
market report January as having been a 
satisfactory month, compared with busi- 
ness conditions in other industries. The 
recent slump in raw cotton has caused a 
little weakness in the demand for cotton 
bags. Per thousand, they are now quot- 
ed as follows: 1% bbl, brown, sew size, 
$129.75; 14 bbl, $88. The jute situation 
is reported peculiar, owing to the uncer- 
tainty as to what Congress will do on 
the tariff question. 


Walter Dill Scott, president North- 
western University, Evanston, IIl., has 
tentatively agreed to be one of the three 
judges of a debate between George C. 
Jewett, president Northwest Wheat 
Growers’ Association, and J. Ralph 
Pickell, editor of the Round Up, on the 
subject, “Resolved, That speculation, 
commonly called gambling, is a menace 
to the marketing of grain.” Mr. Jewett 
will take the rmative side. The de- 
bate is scheduled for March 4, to be 
held at Lexington, Neb. 





WISCONSIN 


Mirwavker, Wis., Feb. 4.—The up- 
ward trend of flour prices in the past 10 
days, due to the advancing movement of 
cash and option grain prices, has stimu- 
lated greater buying interest, and while 
trade is still lacking in volume, the situa- 
tion is regarded as relatively more satis- 
factory than last week. Orders are be- 
ing placed only when bare necessity 
exists, but there seems no doubt that the 
freer attitude grows out of the upset- 
ting of hopes on the part of customers 
that prices would go lower. 

Prices closed 25@35c bbl higher for 
best patent and straight, compared with 
a week a Business passing this week 


_was mainly with the larger bakeries and 


the wholesale grocery trade. The smaller 
bakeries, which have bought very little 
flour for six to eight weeks, are not yet 
asking the accustomed quantities, neigh- 
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borhood business having been affected 
unfavorably in most sections, due prob- 
- to the decline in employment over 
and past the holiday season. It is now 
picking up slowly, however, as industries 
have become readjusted for the new 
year’s business. 

Production of mills is still on a mini- 
mum basis, but stocks are reaching a 
level which is expected to induce a re- 
sumption of grinding on a more moder- 
ate scale. Milwaukee flour stocks Feb. 1 
were only 15,512 bbls, compared with 42,- 
467 on Jan. 1, 22,076 on Feb. 1, 1921, 17,- 
578 in 1920, 12,569 in 1919, 17,000 in 1918, 
30,850 in 1917, 26,059 in 1916, 27,420 in 
1915, 35,600 in 1914, 92,000 in 1913, and 
111,620 in 1912. The output of Mil- 
waukee mills in January .was the smallest 
of any month in a number of years, being 
only 12,000 bbls, against 15,708 in the 
same month in 1921, and 60,536 in 1920. 

With the unchecked upward tendency 
of flour prices, shipping directions were 
somewhat freer, but even so only a small 
quantity was loaded out this week. 
Choice brands of hard spring wheat pat- 
ent were quoted at .10@8.45, and 
straights at $7.25@7.45, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks. 

The problem of making prompt dispo- 
sition of clear flour remains a serious 
one. The poorer grades especially are 
neglected, and the accumulation is large. 
Low operations of mills, however, pro- 
vide some relief in this direction. First 
clear is slow of sale and, outside of a 
few small quantities disposed of to east- 
ern blenders and mixers, very little is 
moving. Export requirements appearing 
here are so small as to be almost negli- 
gible. Prices are almost entirely nomi- 
nal. First clear was quoted at $5@5.25, 
and second at $4@4.75, in 98-lb cottons. 

The call for Kansas patent has shown 
some improvement this week, but all pur- 
chases smack of a purely consumptive 
character. Prices are somewhat higher, 
but the advance is not commensurate 
with spring flour, probably owing to the 
fact that premiums on the cash article 
have been reduced, while competition 
also has had the effect of preventing any 
material upward movement. Jobbers say 
the strong tone of the wheat market gen- 
erally has induced some customers to or- 
der out their cheaper bookings, but oth- 
erwise flour trade consists mainly of 
small pick-ups here and there to fill in 
bakers’ stocks. Grocers also are buying 
a little. Fancy Kansas patents were 
quoted at $7@7.25, and standard at $6.75 
@6.85, in 98-lb cottons. 

Rye flour trade is moderately fair with 
respect to the better qualities. Export 
needs coming before the local trade are 
insignificant, and dark rye flour is accu- 
mulating to an uncomfortable point. 
Opinions expressed at the annual meet- 
ing of Wisconsin millers, all of whom 
make rye flour in part or wholly, were to 
the effect that it will require a strong 
national campaign to popularize rye 
bread, while disposition of dark grades 
can be accomplished only through a de- 
mand for whole rye bread and by re- 
ducing the standard governing rye pat- 
ents. While export call is negligible, the 
only alternative seems to be to run dark 
flour into feed, which would act to make 
the price of patents and straights pro- 
hibitive. 

Sales by local millers this week were 
of about the same volume as last week. 
Production declined, the week’s output 
being 1,000 bbls, compared with 2,000 last 
week and 2,537 last year. Prices were 
advanced only 5c bbl, despite a gain of 
4Y%4@5Y,c bu in the cash grain market. 
Pure white was quoted at $5.10@5.65, 
straight at $4.75@5.05, and dark nomi- 
nally at $3.75@4.80, in 98-lb cottons. 

Improvement in demand has brought 
some encouragement to corn millers this 
week. The call for foreign shipment 
continues better than domestic, but the 


- latter is improving steadily, and the op- 


eration of mills is being well maintained. 
Unfilled orders are not showing any per- 
ceptible gain. Competition is very 
strong, and prices are largely nominal. 
While the cash grain advanced lc bu 
this week, corn goods remained about 
unchanged. Corn flour was nominally 
quoted at $1.50@1.55, corn meal at $1.40 
@1.50, and corn grits at $1.35@1.40, in 
100-lb sacks. 
MILLFEED 

Typical winter weather conditions gen- 

erally throughout the country, and espe- 
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cially the blizzards and low temperatures 
in the eastern and central states, brought 
a rush of orders for millfeed this week. 
Due to light production, and the fact 
that stocks are abnormally small, prices 
started on another sensational advance 
reminiscent of that which set in during 
the early part of December. In the last 
four to five days bran has risen $3 ton, 
and middlings $4. 

The trade last fall did not follow the 
customary practice of buying ahead for 
winter needs, which has kept supplies on 
a consumptive basis, while the produc- 
tion of mills dropped sharply and has 
not come up to an appreciable extent. 
Consequently, a flurry of demand occa- 
sioned by conditions which suddenly in- 
creased consumptive needs threw the mar- 
ket into a sharp upward price movement, 
especially since flour prices have hardly 
kept pace with the advance in cash and 
option values. 

While winter bran has advanced 75c 
@$1 ton since a week ago, spring bran is 
up $3, reversing the situation, so that 
spring is at a premium over winter. Mid- 
dlings, by a $4 advance, reduced dis- 
counts under bran to 50c ton. Flour 
middlings rose $2@2.50 ton. Hominy 
feed is $1 higher, and rye feed advanced 
$2@2.50 ton. Red dog is strong but 
unchanged. Gluten feed is up 50c ton. 

Shipments of millfeed at Milwaukee 
this week, 6,148 tons, last year 4,131; 
receipts 2,280 tons, last vear 570. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


This week ........ 
Last week ....... 
Last -yYear ..cssceee 
Two years ago 
Three years ago.... 18,000 
Four years ago.... 16,000 
Five years ago..... 12,000 


Receipts this week, 30,680 bbls, last 
year 35,040; shipments 13,750 bbls, last 
year 29,360. 





NOTES 


Kurtis R. Froedtert, president and 
general manager of the Froedtert Malt- 
ing Co.,. Milwaukee, has been elected to 
membership in the Chicago Board of 
Trade. 

The Oriental Mills Transit Co., Mani- 
towoc, Wis., has been organized, by Ed- 
ward Schuette, Charles Gruhle and W. L. 
Williamson, all of Manitowoc, to operate 
vessels, ete. 

Joy M. Hackler, of Omaha, Neb., for- 
merly manager of the Milwaukee inter- 
ests of the Updike Grain Co., stopped 
here this week en route from Washington 
to his home, and renewed acquaintances 
on the local exchange. 

F. A. Miller, of J. E. Bennett & Co., 
Chicago, has applied for membership in 
the Milwaukee Chamber:of Commerce. 
This firm has recently established a 
branch office in Milwaukee, under the 
direction of William E. Schroeder, for- 
merly manager of E. W. Wagner & Co., 
in the former Wagner offices at 13-14, 
Chamber of Commerce Building. 

At the annual meeting of the Wau- 
pun (Wis.) Farmers’ Elevator Co., re- 
ports of officers showed that operations 
in 1921 resulted in a net loss of $4,000, 
due to the declining tendency of mar- 
kets. However, it was stated that the 
surplus accumulated during previous 
years was sufficient to absorb the deficit 
without difficulty. All officers were re- 
elected. 

All offerings of northern spring wheat 
in the Milwaukee market on Feb. 1 are 
reported to have been cleaned up by 
B. A. Eckhart, head of the B. A. Eck- 
hart Milling Co., Chicago, who is said 
to have purchased 40,000 bus at $1.48, 
or approximately 29c over Chicago May 
price. Reports also were current that 
Mr. Eckhart took 27,000 bus No. 1 dark 
northern spring wheat of the Ladish 
Milling Co., Milwaukee, which has sus- 
pended operations. 

L, E. Meyer. 





Page & Jones, steamship agents, Mo- 
bile, Ala., are now repres:nted in Chi- 
cago by M. Edward Kienappel, who is 
located at 112 West Adams Street. Mr. 
<r has been in the shipping busi- 
ness for years, and has just taken the 
account of Page & Jones. 


BRITISH TRADE ANALYSIS 


World Outlook Not Very Hopeful to Well- 
Known Produce Firm of London 
and Liverpool 


A somewhat gloomy estimate of 
world trade and mae HF conditions is 
outlined by Bigland, Sons & Jeffreys, 
Ltd., the well-known produce firm of 
London and Liverpool, in its annual 
“situation and forecast” just issued in 
pamphlet form. The following out- 
standing features are in the firm’s 1922 
purview: 


“Russia is hopelessly bankrupt. 

“Austria, Poland and Germany on the 
verge of bankruptcy. 

“France and italy at a half to one 
third of pre-war ability to purchase 
from us. 

“The buying power of Japan, China, 
and South America greatly weakened 
from a variety of causes. 

“Since the armistice we have witnessed 
also a continuous and persistent policy 
being pursued in the United States of 
North America to keep up their pre-war 
wage limit for skilled labor, by endeav- 
oring to make themselves more and more 
independent of foreign imports by im- 
posing duties on articles previously on 
the free list and increasing their im- 
port duties on commodities already high- 
ly protected. 

“The accumulated result and effect of 
these causes has been followed by a 
very great falling off in British exports, 
the laying up of a large percentage of 
our shipping, and consequent mass of 
unemployment. 

“Russia will undoubtedly re-enter the 
world trade as a commercial factor, 
but so slowly that in the we under re- 
view little can be expected. 

“We admit the claim that Germany 
is the pivot of European trade. That if 
she s under, financial chaos in sur- 
rounding countries is inevitable. 

“We have read of a man of gigantic 
strength, who, having fallen into his 
enemies’ hands and having had his eyes 
put out, was brought into a public arena 
where his recent foes could take delight 
in his undoing, and how the last great 
effort of his superlative strength and 
hate resulted in his own death, accom- 
panied by the destruction of numbers of 
his enemies. 

“The analogy of comparing Germany 
to Samson is apropos. She was the na- 
tion of gigantic strength, she was over- 
come by her enemies, who virtually put 
out her eyes by removing her navy and 
army. She being irritated and vexed by 
innumerable annoyances is, at this mo- 





- ment, putting forth a last great effort 


to get her arms around the pillars of 
finance on which her enemies stand, and 
is bowing herself ready for suicide; pre- 
pared for her own destruction if in her 
fall she can engulf her enemies. 

“The problem as we see it is to take 
combined action to compel Germany to 
take some definite line of action which 
would reinstate some small but assured 
value to the mark, and after that talk 
about what indemnities might be ob- 
tained. 

“Heretofore the proposals of the allies 
as to indemnities have been agreed to by 
Germany, but she has wilfully made it 
impossible to meet her obligations. It 
is apparently of no use for the allies to 
fix a definite sum that she must pay. 
The right course to pursue is to 
force Germany to make a definite pro- 
posal to the allies, by the combined fleets 
surrounding German ports and closing 
all external traffic until she does make 
a reasonable proposal combined with a 
definite line of policy withdrawing her 
present subsidies on her railways, coal, 
wheat, and other necessaries, increasing 
her internal taxation, and greatly reduc- 
ing her continued issues of paper money. 
This practically means a declaration of 
war, but virtually the war is not ended, 
as the condition of the armistice was 
definite payments which have been ig- 
nored, and therefore the pre-armistice 
condition automatically reverts. 

“It may be argued that the closing of 
German ports would not stop her ex- 
— through Holland, Switzerland, etc., 

ut we venture to think that the com- 
bined action of the allies could bring 
pressure to bear on these countries, and 


that while the blockade was on they 


would also desist from being made the 





channels for the export of German 


8. 
“We see most clearly that, unless dras- 
tic action is taken by the allies, the finan- 
cial position of Italy and France, and 
to some extent Belgium and Great Brit- 
ain, will become so seriously weakened 
that very serious consequences may en- 


sue. 

“With regard to the financial position 
of Great Britain, we would submit that, 
although all business houses are groan- 
ing under the terrible weight of taxation 
pressing upon us, our position is stron 
and our credit in the world is good, an 
it seems an anomaly that, owing to in- 
sufficient taxation in Germany and rath- 
er overtaxation in England, the German 
industrial population is working at very 
low wages, but with ample employment, 
and that government is in great straits, 
while here the finances of the govern- 
ment are sound, but the industrial com- 
munity is still struggling under great 
depression. 

“Many of us have found that, in busi- 
ness eements involving delicate han- 
dling of details, sound mutual under- 
standing is a better guaranty for con- 
tinued success than a written agreement; 
and it should be possible that, between 
ourselves and America combined, efforts 
to assure peace and economic facilities 
will meet with more propitious results 
than any international effort previously 
formulated.” 


BUYER WINS RECOVERY 


Inferior Quality of Flour Held Ground for 
Rescission, Even After Accept- 
ance and Payment 


A sale of flour by brand implies a 
warranty by the seller that the goods 
delivered will conform to flour delivered 
under previous sales between the same 
parties with reference to the same 
brand. This is the principal point de- 
cided by the Wisconsin supreme court 
in the case of Reed vs. David Stott 
Flour Mills, Inc., 185 N.W. 715. The 
—_ as found by the court, are as fol- 
ows: 


Plaintiff bought two quantities of flour 
from defendant mill described by 
brands. Shipment was accepted and 
paid for, and plaintiff resold a few bar- 
rels. Shortly afterwards plaintiff’s cus- 
tomers made complaints against the 
quality. The mill’s agent visited plain- 
tiff, and, after examining samples car- 
ried by him and samples of the flour de- 
livered, admitted that plaintiff had not 
gotten the flour he contracted for, and 
assured plaintiff that the goods would 
be replaced. But the flour was not re- 
placed, and plaintiff sued to rescind the 
purchase. 

The mill offered no proof as to the 
quality of the flour delivered, and the 
trial judge ordered verdict in plaintiff’s 
favor. for the return of the purchase 
price, less a small deduction covering a 
small quantity of flour resold by plaintiff 
and not returned to him. 

Under an earlier contract between the 
parties, covering one of the same brands, 
the mill’s agent had indorsed on the in- 
strument a guaranty that the flour was 
A No. lL Plaintiff was permitted by 
the trial judge to prove that transaction 
as tending to show an understanding in- 
tended to cover the continuing contract 
relationships between the parties. The 
mill’s attorneys objected to this evidence 
on the ground that the contract referred 
to had been fully performed and had no 
legal relationship to the contracts in suit. 
On this and the other points involved in 
the case the court said: 

“Passing for the moment this conten- 
tion, we think it appeared by plaintiff's 
proof, and to which there was no de- 
nial, that he purchased 210 bbls of ‘Prin- 
cess’ flour and 100 bbls of ‘Norseman’ 
flour. The proofs show that these brands 
represented high grades of flour. The 
proofs also show that, instead of get- 
ting these two brands of flour, plaintiff 
got an inferior grade of flour, which he 
could not sell. As soon as he learned 
of this inferior quality, he notified de- 
fendant, and te an effort to have it 
corrected. The defendant refused to 
do so. 

“Under these circumstances plaintiff 
had a right to rescind the contract. He 
certainly had a right to insist upon hav- 
ing the kind of flour he purchased. The 
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contract carried upon its face an im- 
plied warranty that the flour sent was 
of a like quality as previous shipments 
of those brands. When plaintiff learned 
that the shipment was not of the qual- 
ity of these brands, which he had here- 
tofore purchased, he at once notified the 
defendant, and rescinded the contract. 
If the court was impressed with this 
testimony, plaintiff was entitled to re- 
cover what he had paid for the flour, in- 
dependent of the guaranty indorsed on 
the contract of Feb. 4. eee 

“The contract of Feb. 4, upon which 
the guaranty was indorsed, was received 
in evidence. How far this affected the 
court’s conclusion we cannot say. His 
charge in directing a verdict does not 
indicate that he was influenced by it. 
But, whether the guaranty was consid- 
ered or not, he reached the right con- 
clusion under the proofs. Both counsel 
requested a directed verdict, defendant 
at the conclusion of plaintiff’s proofs, 
and plaintiff at the conclusion of all the 
proofs. 

“Under the view that the proofs jus- 
tified a recovery outside of the contract 
of Feb. 4, it will be unnecessary to con- 
sider the several questions of agency 
raised by the defendant. 

“Defendant complains because the trial 
court refused to admit in evidence the 
loading slip, which was made at the time 
the flour was loaded into the car at De- 
troit. It was not proven, and the court 
rejected it. We think he was right, as 
it was not identified by the person who 
made it or knew of the facts which it 
purported to show. 

“We are of the opinion that, under 
plaintiff's proofs, he was entitled to re- 
cover. The other questions need not 
be considered.” 

It will thus be seen that the court in- 
timates that doubt might exist as to the 
guaranty indorsed on one contract ap- 
plying to a purchase under a later and 
independent contract, and as to the au- 
thority of the mill’s representative to 
indorse such a guaranty or to agree to 
replace flour delivered and found unsat- 
isfactory. And under other court deci- 
sions it would seem that the mill would 
have had the better side of the argu- 
ment had these questions had a material 
bearing on the merits of the case. 


A. L. H. Street. 





HOLDS RATE JUSTIFIABLE 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Feb. 4.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has ruled 
that proposed increased carload and less 
than carload rates on grain and grain 
products from Memphis, Tenn., to Caro- 
lina territory, when originating in Ar- 
kansas, Oklahoma, Texas and Louisiana, 
are justifiable, and has vacated a prior 
order suspending the new tariffs pend- 
ing investigation. The new rates had 
been opposed by the Memphis Merchants’ 
Exchange and the Nashville Grain Ex- 
change. They had the support of the 
Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis, the 
Cairo Board of Trade, the Louisville 
Board of Trade and the Cincinnati 
Grain and Hay Exchange. 


JoHN Marrinan. 





TO STUDY LATIN AMERICA TRADE 

Professor Erwin W. Kemmerer, head 
of the department of economics at 
Princeton University, and widely known 
financial expert, has gone on a govern- 
ment mission to South America. He will 
act as a trade commissioner of the Bu- 


‘reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 


merce under Secretary Hoover, making 
a detailed study of finance and incidental 
studies of currency, banking and ex- 
change. 





ANTI CO-OPERATION FUND 

The National Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion spent $72,657 in six months of last 
year in combating the farmers’ co-opera- 
tive marketing movement, according to 
Charles Quinn, of Toledo, Ohio, secretary 
of the association, who has testified to 
that effect before a Senate committee 
investigating charges that the organiza- 
tion has raised $250,000 to oppose the 
plans of the United States Grain Grow- 
ers, Inc. The witness attacked Secretary 
Wallace, of the Department of Agri- 
culture, for what he termed the secre- 
tary’s failure to “check the pernicious 
political activity of farm bureau coun- 


ty agents.” 
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United States or Canadian advertisers in 
The Northwestern Miller who desire connec- 
tions abroad, and foreign advertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections in the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department. 





Contents of this publication are protected 
by copyright. Republication permitted when 
credit is given The Northwestern Miller. 








Lonpox, Ena., Jan. 18, 1922 








Imported flour has received a setback 
this week and it has been almost im- 
possible to sell in any large quantities, 
as the prices are now too dear, com- 

ared with those of the home millers. 

e latter appear determined to have 
the trade and, although wheat has kept 
steady and the price of offals has gone 
down, they resolved to reduce the price 
of flour 3s per sack, and are offering a 
— run of good quality at 41s 3d, 
ex-mill. This flour has strength, and is 
principally made of Canadian wheats. 

The reason for the move is said to be 
the cheap prices at which Canadian ex- 
port patents have been selling for some 
time, with the result that the home mill- 
er has been working only part time and 
has not been in a position to success- 
fully compete. 

The millers kept their price up as ae 
as possible, for they had dear wheat an 
were anxious to get out with the mini- 
mum of loss, but now this is at an end, 
they have undoubtedly. made up their 
minds to get back the lost trade, and it 
is a question whether the American and 
Canadian miller will be able to compete. 

Some of the traders in imported flour 
have been taking ridiculously low prices 
when there should have been no need to 
have done so, whereas home millers have 
tried to keep up their price but, having 
lost some of their trade, it is only nat- 
ural that they should want to regain it. 

Arrivals of flour are heavy this week 
and more than is required for present 
needs. Included in the arrivals is a 
fair quantity from the Pacific Coast. It 
is to be regretted that there are no ar- 
rivals of Australian, as this flour is well 
liked and makes a good blend with 
American and Canadian strong flours. 

Canadian export patents have ranged 
during the past week 37s 6d@38s for 
medium quality; the better grades are 
held for 39s, c.i.f. Offers from America 
are not receiving attention, as they are 
still out of line. There have been some 
offers of Minneapolis second clears at 
95s, c.i.f., for shipment. 

The spot value of Canadian export 
patents is 41s 6d, and for the better 
grade 48s 6d, per 280 Ibs, ex-granary, 
but there is little demand, on account 
of the low price of home milled flour. 
There are a few Kansas export patents, 
on spot, for which 41s would be taken 
ex-granary. 

Australian flour is practically non- 
existent on spot, and the value is 48s 6d 
@44s, ex-granary ; for a vessel due here 
in about 14 days’ time 42s, ex-granary, is 
asked. There has been a fair trade for- 
ward for January shipment at 36s, c.i.f. 
Home milled flour is 41s $d, ex-mill, and 
English country straight 37s. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed is quiet, but prices remain 
steady. Bran and middlings are valued 
at £8 15s ton, both ex-mill. Plate pol- 
lards are quoted for shipment at £7, 
and on spot the value is £8. 


WHEAT 

The wheat market has been firm the 
pest few days, and No. 1 northern Man- 
toba, which sold a week ago at 50s 3d, 
c.i.f., has been 


of at 52s 6d, 


cif. Plate wheats for January and 
February shipment are offered at 47s 
6d, at besten was done quite recently 
at 45s. English wheat is 1s dearer than 
a week ago, and is worth 48s. 


OATMEAL 


Trade in oatmeal is still quiet, and 
traders generally complain of the lack 
of demand. Midlothian is unchan 
at 52s 6d, but Aberdeen is 1s 6d less than 
last week and is valued at 45s, while 
American remains unchanged at 43s, all 
per 280 lbs, ex-granary. American for 
forward delivery is 1s lower than last 
week, and is offered at-38s, c.i.f. Ameri- 
can rolled oats are Is dearer, and 40s, 
c.i.f., is now asked, but the price on spot 
has fallen 2s to 45s, ex-granary, due to 
heavy arrivals. 


LONDON FLOUR IMPORTS 


The following are the imports into 
London during the week ending Jan. 17, 
1992, in 140-lb bags: 


From Montreal per ss, Brant County— 


Stupendous .... 1,500 Imperial ...... 1,428 
Golden Ray ... 1,000 Medora........ 2,000 
Elsinor ....... 600 Algoma ....... 300 
Sapphire ...... 1,000 Nelson ........ 2,745 
CORO ccccccece 250 Golden Thistle. 577 
Faupel’s Imp’l. 250 Aviator ....... 500 
May Blossom... 1,000 Maitland ...... 1 


Can. Homeland. 6,000 
From Portland, Maine, per ss. Verbania— 


Masterful .... 2,000 Lothair ....... 1,000 
Professor ...... 2,000 Silver Lining .. 250 
May Blossom .. 1,000 Faupel’s Imp’l. 500 
Manitoba AVOCA ..ceeeee 500 

Bakers ...... 600 Medallion ..... 2265 
Stupendous .... 1,500 Warrior ....... 2,425 
Sapphire ...... 1,750 Prideof Canada 500 
Front Line .... 2,000 Royal City .... 1,000 
Honest John .. 600 Nelson ........ 475 
Elsinor ........ 750 Famous ....... 4,520 
Can. Homeland. 1,716 Topmast ...... 60 
Faupel’s Best.. 250 Bonnie Loaf... 501 


From Boston per ss. Scynthian— 


OTE Lee 500 
From Boston per ss, Mercian— 
DE case ccceeidoccseieéhicede 500 


From Baltimore per ss, Virgilia— 


Cream of the Iron Duke .... 500 
Weat cccccce 1,000 Gold Medal ..-. 1,000 
Canada Best .. 997 Hercules ...... 500 
Toronto’s Pride 1,000 Onyx ........+. 500 
Noxall .c.ccece 5,000 
From Boston per ss, Missouri— 
TYE ETT TE TTLA LETT TTT te 500 


AUSTRIA’S PLACE IN EUROPE 


The Czechs, in their new found na- 
tionalism, have been endeavoring for the 
last two years to make Prague and 
Pressburg the financial and commercial 
centers of central Europe, instead of 
Vienna. The Czechs and Slavs would 
like to see the remnant that remains of 
the old empire of Austria absorbed by 
the surrounding nations, but the neces- 
sity of her existence as the hub of the 
eg enya wheel of nations that exists 
in that part of Europe is more clearly 
demonstrated day by day, and her eco- 
nomic recovery is of the utmost impor- 
tance to the welfare of Europe. 

Vienna is, as it were, the pin of the 
hub, her very location making her the 
natural clearing house of the trade of 
central Europe. It was once said of 
Vienna that if the city had not existed 
it would have had to be created, and 
that was in the days when business 
transactions were comparatively simple, 
the different states being all confined 
within one boundary. Now, with dif- 
ferent currencies and with s having 
to cross various frontiers, she is doubly 
needed to insure the smooth working of 
the wheels of commerce, and the services 
of her bankers, agents and insurance 
brokers are sought by all who make 
transactions outside their own borders. 

An illustration of Vienna’s usefulness 
was provided recently over a shipment 
of meat to Scandinavia. Meat, as is 
well known, is very scarce and nsive 
in Vienna, and is a luxury even for the 
rich. Imagine the sensation, therefore, 





when it leaked out that an enormous 
quantity had been shipped from Vienna 
to Scandinavia. Eager questions were 
put, investigations made, and the out- 
come was the explanation that the meat 
had simply passed through the city en 
route for its final destination. It had 
come from Hungary and Jugo-Slavia in 
the form of live pigs and cattle, which 
were slaughtered in Vienna and, minus 
hides and entrails, re-exported to Scan- 
dinavia. Vienna retained the hides, 
which were made into leather, and the 
entrails were transformed into sausages. 
This is one of the ways by which Vien- 
na lives, and the easier trade becomes on 
the Danube the more work will there be 
for Vienna to do, and this will greatly 
assist in solving Austria’s difficulties. 


INDEPENDENT SELLING 


It is announced that after Jan. 23 the 
London millers will sell independently, 
and not be bound by the price of flour 
fixed by the London Millers’ Association. 
It has always been customary for this 
association to fix a price weekly, but 
for some time such prices have not been 
lived up to by its members. It has, 
therefore, been decided that in future 
each mill can make its own price. 

This may be the beginning of a drastic 
price cutting campaign, but as London 
millers are already selling at what is 
considered to be below the cost of manu- 
facture, it is hardly likely that any mill 
will be able to sell at less than the pres- 
ent fixed price, which is 43s per sack, ex- 
mill, for a straight run of flour, based 
on today’s wheat value. 


A TRIUMPH IN CAKE MAKING 


The Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., of 
Kansas City, at Christmas time sent a 
number of its friends on this side “Para- 
dise” fruit cakes made by the Ward 
Baking Co., of New York. These cakes 
have been greatly appreciated by those 
who were fortunate enough to receive 
them, and are certainly a most wonder- 
ful and delicious creation. Although 
England is the home of fruit cakes, 
every one who received a “Paradise” 
fruit cake is willing to admit that noth- 
ing so delicious can be obtained on this 
side, and that it is a decided triumph 
in cake making. 

Moreover, the packing of these cakes 
is worthy of notice, each being inclosed 
in an_ artistic, good quality, tin box, 
packed in a neat, corrugated pasteboard 
covering. They were also wrapped and 
sealed in waxed paper, thus being kept 
moist and fresh. The Ward Baking 
Co. is certainly to be congratulated for 
having brought cake making to such a 
high art of perfection. 


NOTES 


Frederick I. Hicks, secretary of the 
Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, ar- 
rived in London this week, and has since 
been in Glasgow. He is leaving today 
for the Continent, and intends to visit 
Holland, Germany and the Scandinavian 
markets before returning here. 


W. R. Clark, European representative 
of the Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, is now in Egypt. Before return- 
ing to London he will make an extended 
tour of the Mediterranean markets, such 
as Constantinople, Pirzeus, Smyrna, Mal- 
ta and Gibraltar. He expects to be ab- 
sent from London for at least two 
months. 





LIVERPOOL 


There has been very little inquiry for 
ovr | kind of flour this week. Bakers are 
still buying from hand to mouth, in ex- 
grey a of lower prices. There are 
pes, however, that with the continuous 


cold weather there may be a better de- 
mand for feeding flour. 

Manitoba export patents are offered 
for prompt shipment at 37s, c.i.f., but 
mills are firm at 38s, and on spot 41s 6d 
is asked. Minneapolis spring patents are 
quoted at 40s, c.i.f., for January ship- 
ment, and have been sold on spot as low 
as 42s. For Kansas patents there is 
no inquiry, as prices continue out of line 
at 43s, c.i.f., for January-February sea- 
board, and are quoted on spot at 45s. 
Pacific Coast flours, February seaboard, 
have been sold at 34s, c.i.f., and on spot 
as low as 35s, there being a large stock 
of this flour in Liverpool. American and 
Canadian winter patents, for which there 
was only a small inquiry, have sold at 
41s, c.i.f., for January shipment, in cot- 
ton bags. There have been heavy ar- 
rivals of Australian flour this week, for 
which 40s, ex-quay, was quoted, while 
36s, cif., is asked for January-Feb- 
ruary shipment. 

There is a fair inquiry for home 
milled flour. Bakers are content with it 
at the reduced prices, and are not in- 
clined to buy imported for forward de- 
livery. Prices are unchanged, with pat- 
ents at 44s, straight run at 43s, and 
bakers at 40s. 

There is not much demand for low 
grades. For Minneapolis clears, prompt 
shipment, 23s 6d, c.if., has been ac- 
cepted, but the mills are now firm at 
24s. There are no offers of Plate low 
grades, as at present they are unable to 
compete with those from America. 
English low grades are quoted at about 
25s 6d, ex-mill. 

FEED 


It is reported that over 2,000 tons of 
Plate pollards have been sold at £5 lis, 
c.i.f., Liverpool, and corn flour as low 
as 20s 6d per 280 lbs, c.if., January 
seaboard. 

American cake is offered for January- 
February seaboard at £13, c.i.f., Liver- 
pool, while £14 has been freely offered 
to Irish ports for same shipment, but 
even these much reduced prices are of 
little interest, with English linseed cake 
offering at £13 10s on rail, prompt de- 
livery, and £12 10s for February-April 
delivery. Bombay linseed cake is offered 
on a basis of £12 10s for January ship- 
ment, and Plate at £13 10s, while cot- 
tonseed meal is slightly easier, and 50 
per cent Texas has been sold for Janu- 
ary shipment to Liverpool at £12 10s, 





SCOTTISH MARKETS 


If it be assumed that the markets 
served from Glasgow can absorb 20,000 
sacks of flour each week, it is obvious 
that stocks are now being lightened 
rapidly, as arrivals for the past three 
weeks have varied from 4,000 sacks to 
about 10,000.. These signs lead to the ex- 
pectation that, though business continues 
dull, a better time is not far off. De- 
mand generally remains quiet. The flours 
most sought after are Manitobans. 
What is still in store is mostly from 
Kansas and Nebraska, and they are re- 
garded as too high. 

Current c.i.f. quotations: Manitobans, 
top quality, 39@40s on spot, 38@39s for 
shipment; Manitoba export patents, 37s 
@37s 6d, spot and shipment; Kansas 
patents (which are regarded as too 
dear), 40s, spot and shipment;. Kansas 
clears, 35s, spot and shipment; top 
American winters, 38@40s, spot and 
shipment; extra fancies, 38s, spot; On- 
tario-winters, 39s 6d@40s 6d, spot and 
shipment; home millers’ Manitoban 
straights, 39@40s, c.i.f; winters, 38@40s, 
c.i.f; second grade winters, 35@36s, c.i.f; 
Australian, near at hand 38s and for 
shipment 35s. . 

The first arrivals of Australian flour 
at the Clyde are expected in about a 
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week. Importers assert that the Ar- 
gentine wheat on passage and for ship- 
ment is enabling home millers to reduce 
flour prices. So far as Manitoban flour 
is concerned, the home millers are now 
apparently down to a leyel in strict 
parity with wheat prices, and the full 
weight of competition is being felt on 
the market here. 

There are more sellers in the market 
today than ever before. It is not be- 
lieved to be a remote possibility that, if 
there should be a reduction in railway 
and other rates, millers in England and 
Ireland may attempt to renew acquaint- 
ance with the Glasgow market. Some 
importers are said to have sold stuff 
lately at rates involving a loss of 2@3s 
per sack. 


DEMAND FOR LOWER RATES 


The Glasgow Chamber of Commerce 
has recently added its voice to the gen- 
eral clamor of traders for some relief 
in railroad rates. The Clyde Trustees 
have declared within the last few days 
that they are not yet in a position to re- 
duce their harbor dues, but traders whose 
goods arrive at the Clyde have not been 
slow to note that the harbor authorities 
at Leith have reduced their dues 13 per 
cent as from Jan. 15, and that at Liver- 
pool, as from the seme date, the land- 
ing charges have been lowered 134% per 
cent. Pressure will be maintained at 
Glasgow until some relief is forthcom- 
ing. 

_ NEW MOTOR SHIP CARRIER 

The advent of the motor ship is inter- 
esting mainly from its promise of cheap- 
er freights. The Clyde has always been 
in the lead in the shipbuilding world, 
and it is worthy of note that a new 
motor ship which has just run her trials 
here has shown her capability to carry 
1,000 tons of cargo one mile or one ton 
of cargo 1,000 miles at a cost in oil of 
less than Is. 

The main engine is of Beardmore- 
l'osi design, Beardmore being the Clyde 
tirm of builders, and Tosi, an Italian, 
the inventor. 
equipped in this way are of relatively 
small size, designed for the fruit carry- 
ing trade between Spanish, Portuguese, 
and United Kingdom ports. There are 
two ships, and their deadweight is 2,050 
tons. They have no boilers, so that the 
fruit carried will not suffer any deteri- 
oration from internal heat. 


IRISH MARKETS 


The slight improvement in flour de- 
mand last week has continued on spot, 
and there have been satisfactory sales 
for shipment. The demand for imme- 
diate delivery has been principally con- 
fined to strong flours, and any importer 
in Belfast and the north who had flour 
to sell on a competitive basis had no 
difficulty in finding buyers, There are 
still some flours in store held at too high 
a figure, both by local importers and 
also by foreign millers, in the hope that 
prices will improve. 

On spot, Minneapolis flours have been 
selling on the basis of 39s, net., c.i.f., 
Belfast, and although some are held for 
shipment a good deal above these figures 
there are one or two popular brands 
which could easily be sold at this price. 
The best. value for shipment, however, 
has been a really good class Manitoba 
export patent, which has been sold on 
the basis of 38s 6d, net, cif., Belfast, 
for January seaboard. In Dublin, flour 
is fetching higher figures, and although 
stocks are larger there, Dublin ‘import- 
ers are not inclined to take the cut prices 
which are being accepted in Belfast and 
the north of Ireland. 

The chief competition importers have 
to meet in Dublin and the south in re- 
spect to strong flours is from English 
millers, as Irish millers make very little 
high class strong bakers grades. There 
is, however, a heavy freight on English 
flours, which enables American and Ca- 
nadian flours to enter the field on a com- 
petitive basis. Soft flours are‘really not 
competing strongly for the trade. It is 
possible to buy a good imported soft 
flour on the basis of 40@Als, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast or Dublin, but as the home mill- 
ers will deliver at this price it is impos- 
sible for the importer to get business 
for shipment. 

Only Pacific Coast flours are able to 
compete with the home miller at present, 
but it is quéstionable whether the busi- 











The ships likely to be- 


ness done in these is showing any profit 
to the importer. In the extreme south 
and west of Ireland, business in flour is 
almost completely at a standstill as the 
entire trade is gradually drifting to the 
home made article. 

The demand for oatmeal is not very 
good for this season of the year. Prices 
for foreign have eased considerably, 
both for rolled and medium cut. Some 
business has been done for shipment, 
chiefly as a speculation on the part of 
the importers, with a view to a good de- 
mand later on. Canadian flake has been 
offered on the basis of 40s, net, c.i.f., 
either port, and some American has been 
quoted at around the same figure. Me- 
dium has been worked at 34s, net, c.i.f., 
in quantity, and looks like being a good 
purchase for January-February ship- 
ment from seaboard, as most of it will 
be arriving just when the spring demand 
should be on for this class of cereal. 


FEED 


Trade in bran has been fairly good. 
Home millers can still obtain £11@ 
£11 5s per ton for really good white 
bran. Good medium or red bran is 
slightly easier at £10@£10 5s. Any lit- 
tle weakness, however, is only temporary 
as, at the slightest intimation of any 
lowering in price, stocks are immediately 
cleared. : 

The demand for feedingstuffs is very 
fluctuating. Indian meal is fetching £9 
10s per ton in Belfast and the north, 
and well over £10 in Dublin and the 
south. Demand is much better than a 
week ago, and it is now being more 
eagerly bought than the fiaked variety, 
which ranges from £11 10s in the north 
to £13 in the south. 

Linseed cake is very firmly held on 
spot, and £15 10s per ton, full landed 
terms, in wholesale quantities, is the very 
lowest that would be accepted. Stocks 
are not large in either Dublin or Bel- 
fast, and any change in price would be 
upward. For shipment, prices are not 
on a competitive basis and exporters are 
not pushing for business even at £1§ 
per ton, net, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin. 
Home made decorticated cotton cakes 
are fetching £16 per ton, ex-mill, with 
a good inquiry. Good analysis meal is 
quoted at £13@14. 





NEW PACKAGE DIFFERENTIALS 


The following schedule of package 
differentials, effective Feb. 10, has just 
been issued by the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration. It is the first of the 1922 
series, and supersedes that of Oct. 8, 


1921. 
BASIS 98-LB COTTON 


Weight No. *Buyer’s 

lbs Kind Differential to bbl sacks 

196 wood $ .55 over 

98 wood 1.40 over 

140 jute .10 under 

98 jute .05 under 2 

98 cotton basis 2 

96 cotton .15 under 2 

49 cotton -15 over Be 6 06.00 080 5:6 $0.10 
48 . cotton same Ave eceesoune -10 
24% cotton .80 over rrr ers 10 
24 cotton .15 over  AeeTrr eee -10 
12% cotton .60 over Sik 04.5. bikeaw oe .15 
12 cotton .45 over BB vvccawssess -15 
10 cotton -90 over SSP ree rie .20 
9.8 cotton .70 over  Seererrrrs. -20 
8 cotton -70 over | eres ee 25 
7 cotton -90 over | Rae -30 
6 cotton .90 over / Pere rs -30 
5 cotton 1.40 over See eee re -40 
4.9 cotton 1.20 over eT eee .40 
4 cotton 1.20 over GB sc icine cucse 45 
3% cotton 1.50 over Pe cay aos 68 .50 
3 cotton 1.50 over ) See -55 
2 cotton 2.20 over rere -70 
49 paper basis Ba veeevesecs .10 
48 paper -15 under | a ee .10 
24% paper -10 over wg £W4 09s aches .15 
24 paper -05 under FS y. -15 
12% paper .25 over CS er -20 
12 paper .10 over | SREP ELT -20 
10 paper .55 over ae 25 
8 paper .25 over | RSS ee .30 
7 paper .45 over Me vé.ds 066 0.00.0 .30 
6 paper .40 over eee re .35 
5 paper -90 over BOoccccccvscs -50 
4 paper -65 over Ms des taves 0% -50 
3% paper -90 over Ms cccse's vane -55 
3 paper .90 over . SO -55 
2 paper 1.60 over ee 80 


*Charge over bulk price for packing in 
buyer’s sacks. 

Additional charge per barrel for outside 
envelopes: jute (1 to bbl), 15c; jute (2 to 
bbl), 20c; cotton (2 to bbl), 35c; paper (4 to 
bbl), 30c. 

All sales to be made basis 98-lb cotton. 

A reduction of 20c per bbl from the half 
cotton basing price shall be made where the 
flour is packed in buyer’s 98-lb bags, and a 
reduction of 10c per bbl from the 140-lb jute 
price where the flour is packed in buyer’s 
140-1b jute bags. 

Seller or buyer may not have option of 
shipping flour in cotton or jute sacks where 
either may have been specified at time of 
sale, except as may be agreed to by buyer 
and seller at time of shipment. 
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THE MAYOR REPLIES 


Mayor Unger, of Tiffin, Ohio, has 
taken exception to an editorial recently 
ublished in this department, “The Tiffin 
ncident,” concerning the sale of bread 
by him in Tiffin, at cut prices, in com- 
petition with local bakers. The mayor 
is entitled to be heard, and his letter is 
published below, without comment. 


“Tirrin, Ouro, Jan. 31, 1922. 
“William H. Wiggin, Toledo, Ohio. 

“Dear Sir: I have just read with in- 
terest your editorial of Jan. 21 entitled 
‘Tiffin Incident” While I am not sur- 
prised at the attitude taken by The 
Northwestern Miller, yet I am very 
greatly surprised that you should have 
allowed yourself to make such a mis- 
representation of the facts. It seems to 
me that a little investigation on your 
part would have prevented you from 
making yourself look so ridiculous, in 
the light of existing facts. 

“In paragraph two you said that the 
wholesale price in Toledo is seven cents, 
and it is presumed that the mayor, per- 
sonally, stands the loss due to the freight 
and the reduced price at which he sells, 
making use of the labor and facilities of 
Tiffin without cost to himself. A little 
investigation on your part would have 
disclosed the fact that while in some 
places in Toledo the wholesale price is 
seven cents, in a very great many places 
it is a great deal less. 

“In the second place, your presump- 
tion is absolutely wrong. This bread was 
purchased by me for five cents per loaf, 
delivered in Tiffin. It was bought from 
the Snyder Baking Co., Toledo, Ohio. It 
was sold at six cents per loaf at a profit 
of twenty per cent. As to my making 
use of the labor and the facilities of 
Tiffin without cost to myself, again per- 
mit me to state that you are dead wrong. 
This ay er is a public enterprise and 
is for the benefit of the public alone, ‘and 
the mayor, himself, will not get one cent 
out of this enterprise. He is doing it 
at a big sacrifice of personal time and 
at a cost of some narrow, uninformed, 
personally prejudiced individuals, who 
are misrepresenting facts and heaping 
coals of calumny upon him. 

“To the best of your ability you have 
so distorted the facts as to prove a case 
of socialism. Permit. me to refresh your 
mind; whenever the national government 
in the past has considered prices unfair, 
or that a combination existed in re- 
straint of trade, it has deemed it neces- 
sary to take action through the attorney 
general and the Department of Justice, 
to break up such conditions. Our Con- 

ress, through several acts, such as the 

herman antitrust law and the Lever act, 
has most eloquently spoken its sentiment 
on the subject. 

“Permit me to inform you that I 
brought meat prices down in this town 
from twenty to sixty per cent, and that 
during my probe I brought out the fact 
that, in some cases, badly tainted meats 
were being sold here. Permit me to state 


further that if bread can sell at five. 
cents per pound in many towns of this. 


country, in my opinion it. most certainly 
can sell in Tiffin at six cents. Further- 
more, let me inform you that before I 
get through with this thing, baking prod- 
ucts are going to fall in Tiffin, and like- 
wise the prices of milk. Again I say 
to you that you are dead wrong and 
talking without the knowledge of facts 
in the case. 


“When you say that I am attacking 
business merely for the sake of destroy- 
ing it—if it is necessary for me to 
attack any business in this town for the 
sake of public interests, and to make 
that business conform to the times, then 
let me say that I will continue to attack 
business to the last ditch if necessary. 
Let me state further that if this be 
socialism, then indeed I am a socialist, 
and am in the same class with the at- 
torney general of the United States, the 
national Congress, and with such men 
as Theodore Roosevelt. You of all per- 
sons who keep abreast of the times, and 
write only with the full knowledge of 
the facts,—if you are unable to deter- 
mine where bread in Toledo is not only 
being wholesaled at less than seven 
cents, but also retailed at less than seven 
cents, kindly write me and I shall be 
glad to give you the names of several 
firms. 

“Furthermore, I expect an instant re- 
traction of your editorial, and desire a 
copy of the paper in which this retrac- 
tion is made, in order to preclude the 
necessity of any further action on my 
part. 


“(Signed) 


“Very truly yours, 
AvotpH Uncerr, 
“Mayor.” 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 


Business is better. There was notable 
improvement this week in some cases, al- 
though all mills did not participate in 
it equally; in fact, some millers seemed 
hardly aware of it. A few still insist 
that business is dull, others concede that 
it is fair, and only a very few admit that 
it is good. It is too early to say whether 
the recent spurt is more than tempo- 
rary, due, perhaps, to a change in sen- 
timent as well as to depletion of stock. 

One miller is almost enthusiastic and 
reports a fine business, very satisfactory 
sales, at better prices, for two weeks 
past, and export sales to United King- 
dom markets every day this week. This 
is quite remarkable. Among the export 
sales was one of spring clear at $5.25, 
jute, New York. The mill of this com- 
pany will be put in full time operation 
next Monday. Sales consisted of lots of 
1,000 and 2,000 bbls, and less, and did 
not include any round lots to big buyers. 

Most buyers want immediate ship- 
ment; where this cannot be given, mills 
endeavor to book for prompt. The char- 
acter of the buying seems to indicate 
that flour stocks are small, as has been 
surmised. Export business is for Febru- 
ary seaboard shipment. This may be 
construed also as indicating reduced 
stocks abroad. 

Sentiment is mixed, but considerable 
bullish dope has been given out during 
the week. There seems to be a good deal 
of steam and pressure behind the mar- 
ket, pushing up prices. However, al- 
though the market is doubtless trying to 
reflect and discount every factor having 
an influence, foreign exchange, financial 
and economic conditions, decreased pur- 
chasing power, reserves and stocks, and 
indicated crop prospects, yet it is sus- 
pected that some manipulation is going 
on by large operators, for which present 
conditions seem particularly favorable. 
Both the pound sterling and the May 
wheat future reached ‘new high. levels 
during the week. 

Possibly the crystallizing of sentiment 
in a more bullish and constructive form 
may have had something to do with 
bringing about greater confidence and 
renewed purchasing of flour this week. 
It is hard to say that such is the case, 
because the trade has been so indifferent 
to the influence of sentiment and price 
changes for a long time. However, it 
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was noticed that the advance late in the 
week checked buying. 
FLOUR AND FEED PRICES 
Toledo millers were bidding $1.26@1.27 
for No. 2 red wheat, Feb. 3, Toledo rate 
ints, compared with $1.19 a week ago. 
Bott winter wheat standard patent was 
uoted at $6.25@6.40, compared with 
85@6; local springs at $7.20@7.60, and 
local Kansas at $7.10, in 98’s, f.o.b., To- 
ledo; soft winter wheat bran, $26@27.50 
ton; mixed feed, $26@27; middlings, $26 
@26.50,—in 100’s. Bran is stronger than 
middlings, and feed is not moving so 
readily as a short time ago. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
Oe ee ere ere 18,300 38 
errr ry ere 18,900 39 
WU OD bc b.00.0606 nce sveus 21,200 44 
Two years ago ........+... 20,300 42 
Three years ago.........+.. 21,381 44% 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 
Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1921 and 1920: 
No, Capacity Output Pct. 


This week ...... 24 137,910 65,237 47 
Last week ...... 22 142,260 58,940 41 
Year ago ....... 28 167,010 66,055 40 
Two years ago... 9 63,960 32,476 50 


OUTSIDE FLOURS 


Improvement in business is testified to 
by the representatives of a number of 
outside mills, some of their reports being 
quite cheerful and enthusiastic. For ex- 
ample, the representative of a leading 
northwestern mill, whose prices are far 
from low, says that in January he had 
the best trade since last October, and is 
doing a very nice business. The repre- 
sentative of a leading southwestern mill 
makes a similar report, largest deliveries 
in January of any month since October, 
and a very satisfactory volume of new 
sales. 

A leading Ohio broker reports having 
sold 5,000 bbls personally last week, and 
feels so much encouraged that he will 
spend practically all his time in the field 
for a while. Similar stories come from 
a number of other sources, going to show 
that there has been an awakened interest 
in flour. Other mill representatives re- 
port that they cannot see much change, 
from which it may be inferred that the 
activity is spotted and all mills are not 
participating. The outstanding thing 
about the situation is that one does not 
get the business unless he goes after it. 

There is a wide range in prices. Some 
quotations are surprisingly low; for ex- 
ample, Kansas straight was available this 
week as low as $5.80, bulk, and what 
was claimed as a 60 per cent patent was 
sold at $6, bulk, to a large Ohio baker. 
From this the prices ranged up to $7.40, 
jute, for good Kansas short patent. 
Spring wheat standard patents were 
available around $7, and short patent at 
$8@8.50, in 98's, f.o.b. Toledo rate 
points. 

NOTES 

H. T. Shaefer, formerly connected 
with the Circleville (Ohio) Milling Co., is 
now with the Blair Milling Co., Atchi- 
son, Kansas. 

Fred Smith has resigned as manager 
of the Fostoria (Ohio) Milling 9 
which conducts a mill of about 125 bbls 
capacity, owned largely by farmers. 

Harry B. Apple, flour and feed broker, 
Columbus, Ohio, returned this week from 
a visit to the Crete (Neb.) Mills, which 
he is representing in Ohio, assisted by 
J. C. Herron. 

J. S. Bache & Co. have taken over the 
office formerly conducted by E. W. Wag- 
ner & Co. at Toledo, which is well 
equipped for giving Board of Trade and 
stock quotations. 

E. J. Stokes, Toledo manager Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., says his com- 
pany plans to open 100 new stores in 
various Ohio towns, at an expenditure 
of $500,000, and that they will receive 
their supplies weekly from the Detroit 
warehouse. 

Toledo customers of E. W. Wagner & 
Co. have been notified of the formation 
of. a customers’ reclamation committee, 
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which has invited all former customers 
to avail themselves of its service in se- 
curing settlements, and the return or 
delivery of stocks and bonds. 


The Linn Food Products Co., Inc., 
East Fifty-fifth and Superior streets, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been incorporated 
by Adam Linn, formerly enga in the 
baking business, and others, and the com- 
pany will specialize in the making of 
whole wheat bread exclusively. 

Among mill representatives in Toledo 
this came were W. C. Boeke, sales man- 
ager Cascade (Mont.) Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., H. W. Welton, Hubbard Mill- 
ing Co., Mankato, Minn., W. S. Neiswon- 
ger, Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kan- 
sas, and C. L. Fontaine, General Com- 
mission Co., Kansas City. 

Otto Frederick, formerly with the Tri- 
State Baking Co., Toledo, has leased the 
plant formerly operated by the Consum- 


ers’ Baking Co., Fourteenth and Beacon 
streets, and has engaged in business for 
himself. He is supplying the Thrift 


Stores with bread at 8c for the 24-oz 
loaf, which is retailed at 9c. 


Wheeler & Rosenbaum, flour brokers 
and jobbers, Cleveland Film Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio, have taken the account 
of the Sawyer Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, for Ohio and West Virginia, and 
will act as representatives and distribu- 
tors. J. E. Sullivan, sales manager Saw- 
yer Milling Co., and J. B. Rosenbaum 
called at this office this week. 

William H. Shafer, recently elected 
secretary of the Ohio Association of the 
Baking Industry, will make his office at 
605 Lincoln Inn Court Building, 519 
Main Street, Cincinnati. He is also busi- 
ness manager of the Cincinnati Merchant 
Bakers’ Club, and was formerly secre- 
tary. Prior to that he was a newspaper 
man connected with the Cincinnati 
Times-Star and Enquirer. 

The Higmac Brokerage Co. is a new 
concern at 1424 St. Joseph Street, De- 
troit, Mich., which is the address of the 
branch of the National Milling Co., To- 
ledo. This concern is said to consist of 
T. J. Green, J. J. McCarthy, who also 
represents the National Milling Co., and 
a Mr. Higgins, the last two formerly 
connected as salesmen with the David 
Stott Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit. 

The Sherlock Baking Co., Toledo, is 
advertising in the Toledo papers and 
featuring “Mrs. Sherlock’s Bran Bread” 
for better health. Part of the advertise- 
ment reads as follows: “When you taste 
Mrs. Sherlock’s Bran Bread for the first 
time, you wonder how such delicious 
flavor is attained. Here’s the secret: 
It’s made from choicest whole wheat 
flour—flour milled on a stone the way 

randfather milled his flour years ago. 

lour milled in this way retains all the 
flavor and health-giving qualities of the 
grain. All of Nature’s goodness is baked 
right into Mrs. Sherlock’s Bran Bread.” 





INDIANAPOLIS 


Inpranapouis, Inp., Feb. 4.—Trading 
in wheat, which was marked by more in- 
terest this week than for some time, was 
reflected in increased inquiries in Indiana 
concerning flour. Higher prices, made 
necessary by the rising quotations in the 
grain market, tended, however, to fore- 
stall what might have developed into a 
buying movement of considerable pro- 
portions. 

Prospective purchasers appeared anx- 
ious to place orders, but they wished to 
buy at the lower figure that had pre- 
vailed previous to the spurt in whéat. 
Millers also desired to sell, but were 
loath to dispose of flour at the old level. 
In many cases, though, a satisfactory 
basis was agreed on, and numerous mill- 
ers reported a fair volume of business. 
For the moment, there is considerable 
optimism in the trade. 

Millers attributed the increase in wheat 
prices to reported overselling by Argen- 
tine concerns to British interests. The 
scramble resulting to obtain the grain, 
they added, had caused values to rise in 
that country, followed by an advance in 
this country, due to the greater demand. 
A contributing cause also is the an- 
nouncement that Russia will spend $10,- 
000,000 of a $20,000,000 loan from the 
United States for grain in this country. 

The course of events so far in 1922 is 
regarded by millers as favorable for a 
renewed buying of flour on a larger 


basis. Wheat values in that period have 
advanced 18@19c bu. Since last week 
there has been an advance of 7c in cash 
and options. If this gain is held, flour 
buyers will have more confidence in the 
stability of quotations. 

Soft winter patents, standard to short, 
are quoted for shipment in car lots at 
$6.25@7.25 bbl, 98-lb cotton basis, f.o.b., 
Indianapolis, a jump of 25c in the mini- 
mum and 45c in the maximum, compared 
with prices prevailing a week ago. Hard 
winter patents, standard to short, are 
offered at $6.50@7.50, a rise of l5c in 
the minimum and 40c in the maximum. 
Spring patents, standard to short, are 
priced at $6.75@7.75, an increase of 50c 
in the minimum and 40c in the maximum. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of flour by mills in Indian- 

apolis, with a weekly capacity of 22,800 

bbls, and inspections of grain and stocks 

in store, in bushels, with comparisons for 

corresponding periods, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
. | So Aer er rrr 8,516 37 
EMME WOO sce c tcc cspecios 9,668 42 
We GN. bad us galvcaw ca be ce 7,870 35 
Two years @gO ............ 10,945 48 
Stocks in store Jan. 28 ..........++. 9,500 


INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 


In Out 
NE Rn Nike cre ncn Ae oi 25,000 5,000 
E.R rene a ab cans os $29,000 262,000 
> eR es PLS 226,000 68,000 
STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye 

Feb. 4, 1922... 392,350 392,600 412,500 
Feb. 5, 1921.. 114,020 591,580 381,410 .... 
Feb. 7, 1920.. 457,630 274,990 81,010 945 

CORN PRODUCTS 

Demand continues fair. Most of the 


improvement in sales that manifested it- 
self last week has continued. Quotations 
are steady, grits being-quoted at $1.60 
per 100 lbs, sacked, f.o.b., Indianapolis, 
for shipment in car lots, meal at $1.55, 
hominy at $1.65, hominy flakes at $2.50, 
cerealine at $2.20, and corn flour at $1.70. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed is moving in moderate vol- 
ume, with quotations standing at the 
level of a week ago. Bran is offered for 
shipment in car lots at $26.50@27 ton, 
in 100-Ib jutes, f.o.b., Indianapolis. 
Mixed feed is available at $26.50@28, 
and middlings are priced at $29.50@30. 
Hominy feed is offered at $22.50 ton, 
bulk, and $24, sacked. 


NOTES 


Mrs. Estella Heinmiller, 30 years old, 
wife of Fred G. Heinmiller, president 
of the Heinmiller Grain Co., Indianap- 
olis, was killed Thursday night when an 
automobile in which she was riding was 
overturned near Buchanan, Mich. 

The Indiana Trust Co., of .Indianap- 
olis, has received permission from the 
Dearborn County circuit court to sell the 
interest of the George H. Lewis estate 
in the Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills 
Co. Mr. Lewis, who died several months 
ago, was vice president and general su- 
perintendent of the company. In grant- 
ing the petition of the trust company, 
which is executor of the estate, Judge 
Lowe instructed that the stock must be 
sold at its par value, at least. 


Epwarp H. Zieener. 


EVANSVILLE 


Evansvittz, Inp., Feb. 4.—Millers are 
encouraged by the increased demand that 
has developed as a result of the disposi- 
tion of wheat to advance. Orders are 
being received in large numbers, and the 
mills are grinding and selling more flour 
than for several weeks past. Stocks are 
low with jobbers, and the advancing 
price of wheat is hustling them into the 
market. 

A heartening influence on the market 
is the recent announcement from Wash- 
ington that the total advances made by 
the War Finance Corporation up to Jan. 
21 amount to more than $94,000,000. 
Of this sum more than $26,000,000 has 
gone to farmers in the territory that is 
supplied by Evansville millers. This 
large sum will aid in rehabilitating the 
South and in creating a better feeling 
in business circles. 

The farmers of the South hope that 
Henry Ford will be able to secure the 
Muscle Shoals plant. They believe that, 
through this means, fertilizer will be sold 
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to them cheaper than it is now possible 
to buy it. 

The range of prices for flour during 
the week is quoted, f.o.b., Evansville, 
as follows, in 98-lb cottons: best patents, 
$7.50@8; first patents, $6.50@7.10; 
straights, $6@6.90; clears, $4@5.25,— 
carload lots. 

Bran continues strong and in good de- 
mand, Prices are quoted, f.o.b., Evans- 
ville, carload lots, in 100-lb sacks: bran, 
$26.50@27; mixed feed, $27@28; shorts, 
$27.50@29. 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE PLANS 

The Chamber of Commerce has com- 
pleted a canvass for new memberships. 
The quota was fixed at 1,600, but in four 
and a half days of work this number was 
exceeded, and the work will go on unti! 
2,000 are secured. One of the plans of 
the chamber is to install a traffic bureau 
to take care of Evansville’s interests in 
the matter of freight rates. 

A civic enterprise that is to be under- 
taken is the building of rail-river ter- 
minals for the transfer of freight from 
the railroads to barges on the river for 
transshipment to the South. Freight from 
Chicago and the Northwest now goes to 
Memphis for transshipment south. With 
terminals at Evansville such freight can 
be hauled more cheaply than now. 
Evansville millers are deeply interested 
in this movement, for their flour can be 
shipped south by river more cheaply 
than by rail, thus giving thenr a better 
leverage on the trade that they estab- 
lished many years ago. 

W. W. Ross. 


VIRGINIA | 


Norrotk, Va., Feb. 4.—Sharp ad- 
vances in the grain market have caused 
buyers this week to give more careful 
consideration to future needs. Mills 
have advanced prices in accordance with 
the higher cost of wheat. Winter wheat 
patents are offered at $6.75@7, standard 
patents at $6.40@6.65, with clears in 
poor demand at $5.75@6. Kansas hard 
wheat flour is held firmly at $7.75@7.95, 
straights at $7.25@7.60, and northwest- 
ern springs at $7.85@8, with advertised 
brands $8.25@8.50. 

Quotations on millfeed are unchanged, 
with a fairly active demand for all 
grades in limited quantities. Standard 
bran is offered at $30@32, standard mid- 
dlings at $29@30, flour middlings at $31 
@32, and red dog at $42@43. 

NOTES 

A petition in bankruptcy has been 
filed in the federal court here by the 
Page Biscuit Co., of Norfolk. 

L. A. Schillinger, of Gardner’s bakery, 
has been ill in a hospital at Baltimore, 
and is now recuperating at Atlantic City. 
He is expected to be completely recov- 
ered within a few days. 

JosepH A. LEsLiz. 


GEORGIA 


Attanta, Ga. Feb. 4.—Soft wheat 
flour made a slight advance in the past 
10 days, under a little better trade de- 
mand. Mill representatives are looking 
for business, and on this account there 
is better interest among dealers and job- 
bers. 

Wheat millfeeds are moving rather 
slowly, and prices are about unchanged 
except for bran. Demand is limited, 
however, due to the shortage of mill 
production. Bran stocks are low in this 
market, and prices rather firm. Mid- 
dlings and shorts are moving slowly into 
narrow channels. 

Cottonseed meal is strong under fair 
demand. Jobbers and merchants are 
keeping their stocks just even with de- 
mand. 

Hay receipts are off this week, only 
55 cars of all grades having reached this 
market. The trade was filled up last 
week, and prices are easier. Hay move- 
ment is restricted by high freight charges 
and long haul. 

* 

J. A. Commons, general manager Cald- 
well (Kansas) Milling Co., is in this ter- 
ritory calling on his trade. 

J. Hore Ticner. 





The American Appraisal Co., of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., announces the death of 
John Leonard Moon, president of the 
company, and one of its founders, on 
Sunday, Jan. 1, at Redlands, Cal. 
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Toronto, Ont., Fes. 4, 1922 








Flour business has improved. No 
doubt the strength in the wheat mar- 
ket has renewed the confidence of buy- 
ers. Manitoba wheat has advanced 6c bu 
since a week ago. Mills report a good 
volume of orders and larger sales during 
the past few days than have been put 
through for some time. Prices remain 
at the old levels. Top patents are sell- 
ing in mixed car lots at $7.50 bbl, sec- 
onds at $7 and strong bakers at $6.80, 
delivered, Ontario points, less 10c bbl 
discount for cash. 

While the amount of winter wheat 
flour being offered is not large, mills are 
more anxious to sell, and have reduced 
prices 5@10c. This grade is selling at 
$5.10@5.20 bbl, in buyers’ bags, basis 
Montreal freights. In secondhand jute 
bags, the price is $5.30@5.35, Montreal. 

Business in spring wheat flour for ex- 
port is good, and large quantities have 
been pe this week, The advance in wheat 
is affecting prices. Sales were made at 
39s 6d@40s 3d per 280 lbs, jute, c.i.f., 
Glasgow, Liverpool or London, Febru- 
ary clearance from seaboard. The price 
at present being asked is 41s. Buyers’ 
bids generally are 6d@Is below the mar- 
ket value, but no doubt prices will work 
into line again. There is practically 
nothing being done in winter wheat flour 
for export. United States and Aus- 
tralian flour is underselling Canadian. 
The scarcity of Ontario winter wheat 
has put prices out of reach of importers 
in the United Kingdom. 


MILLFEED 
All kinds of ,millfeed, but particularly 
bran, are in g demand. Supplies are 
scarce, and mills find a ready sale for all 
they can produce. In mixed cars with 
flour, bran is selling at $28 ton and shorts 
at $30, bags included, while straight cars 
of either are bringing $32, Montreal 
freights. The scarcity of bran and 
shorts has led to a demand for ground 
screenings, and this is being sold in fair 
quantities at $24 ton, car lots, delivered, 
Ontario points. 
WHEAT . 


Ontario winter wheat is coming out 
freely, and it is evident that the quantity 
in farmers’ hands is larger than was sus- 
pected; Mills are now paying $1.05@ 
1.10 bu, in wagonloads. Car lots are 
selling at $1.20, f.o.b., shipping points. 
No. 1 northern spring wheat is offering 
at $1.48 bu, car lots, all rail, delivered. 


CEREALS 


In the domestic market, rolled oats 
are meeting with the usual winter in- 
quiry, but business is not brisk. Prices 
are unchanged. Rolled oats, $2.85@3 
per 90-lb sack; oatmeal, $3.15@3.30, in 
98-lb sacks. Export trade continues lim- 
ited. Bids from over-sea markets are 
too low to encourage business. Sellers 
would require to get 41s per 280 lbs, in 
Jute, for oatmeal, and 46s for rolled 
oats, c.i.f., United Kingdom ports. Re- 
ground oat hulls are worth $17@18 ton, 
bags, car lots, mill points. 


COARSE GRAINS 


This market continues active. During 
the past few days a slight slackening in 
demand has been evident, but this is 
merely the result of milder weather and 
is only temporary. Owing to the ex- 
ceedingly keen inquiry noted recently 
for standard screenings it is now almost 
impossible to obtain same at any price. 
Quotations: No. 2 Canadian western 
oats, 6le bu, delivered, Ontario points; 


No. 2 yellow corn, 6814c bu, Toronto 
freights, Canadian funds; standard 
screenings, $20.50 ton, delivered, Ontario 
oints; No. 3 Ontario barley, 57@60c 
u, shipping points, according to 
freights; rye, 86@88c; buckwheat, 78@ 
80c., 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 
In spite of promises by the Canadian 
gnerenent that something would be 
one to relieve the unfair discrimination 
against Canadian flour mills in the mat- 
ter of ocean freight rates on flour, no 
action has been taken, and the old rate is 
still in effect. Canadian mills are paying 
24c (Canadian funds) per 100 lbs, while 
American mills are getting a rate of 
19c. On rolled oats the rate is 40c per 
100 Ibs. 
NOTES 
The premium on United States dollars 
in Canada is now 4 9-16 per cent, while 
the pound sterling is quoted at $4.50. 
The flour mill at Port Colborne, Ont., 
owned by the Maple Leaf — Co., 
Ltd., suffered $15,000 damage to build- 
ings and machinery through fire on 
Jan, 30. 


Andrew Taylor, of D. T. Russell & 
Baird, Ltd., flour importers, Glasgow, 
Scotland, is in Toronto. Mr. Taylor is 
on his way home after a trip through 
Canada and the United States, and a 
visit of some weeks in California. 


The crop bulletin of the Ontario de- 
partment of agriculture for 1921, just 
published, states that in this province 
spring wheat is again decreasing in favor 
after a revival of popularity during the 
preceding three years. The average 
yield per acre is but little better than 
half that of fall wheat. In 1921 the 
amount of spring wheat harvested was 
1,907,459 bus from an acreage of 152,- 
904, while the fall wheat crop amounted 
to 13,667,879 bus from 621,420 acres. 


MONTREAL 

Monrreat, Que., Feb. 4.—Although 
there has been a marked increase this 
week in the demand for spring wheat 
flours for export, with many sales at 
higher rates, the price here has remained 
unchanged. A much larger trade has 
been done than for some time, both with 
the United Kingdom and in other quar- 
ters. Already about 50,000 sacks for 
February delivery have been contracted 
for export, while other markets have 
been much more active. Domestic trade 
continues steady, with the bulk of the 
business for small lots in mixed cars. 
Car lots of first patents are still quoted 
at $7.50 bbl, second patents $7 and 
strong bakers $6.80, jute, delivered, less 
10¢ bbl for spot cash. 

The winter wheat flour market con- 
tinues without special feature. Sales 
are in small lots only, and that for im- 
mediate delivery for instant require- 
ments. Car lots of choice grades are 
listed at $5.75@6 in secondhand jute, de- 
livered; broken lots, $6@6.25, delivered; 
patents, $6.75@7, delivered, in new cot- 
ton bags. White corn flour, $4.50@4.60 
bbl, jute, delivered. 

Millfeeds remain active, with prices 
firm, owing to good demand and scar- 
city of supplies. Manitoba bran in mixed 
car orders is selling at $28.25 ton, shorts 
at $30.25, and middlings at $32.25, in 
bags, delivered, less 25c ton for spot 
com. Car lots of bran and shorts have 
sold at $32.50@33, in bags, delivered. 
Pure barley~ meal is quiet at $38@40 
ton, pure grain moullie at $88 and feed 
corn meal at $35, in bags, delivered. 
Rolled oats are still selling at $2.85@ 
2.95 per bag, delivered. 

There is a fairly active trade in ocean 
grain room from St. John, N. B., and 
Portland, Maine. Rates have advanced 


another cent, with contracts for heavy 
— to Hamburg made at 17c per 100 
bs, and for light grain at 27c. To Ant- 
werp and Rotterdam the rate is lc less 
for both classes of grain for February 
shipment. 

All the space available for Dublin and 
Belfast for February has been engaged 
at 3s 6d per qr for heavy grain and 3s 
3d for oats. For March delivery, fig- 
ures have been advanced 3d per qr for 
all grain shipments. For United King- 
dom ports, for February, much of the 
space available has been taken at 3s 3d 
for heavy grain per qr and 3s for oats. 

The oat market is up 2c, making the 
quotations at the present time as fol- 
lows: in car lots, No. 2 Canadian west- 
ern oats, 62c; No. 3 Canadian western 
and extra No. 1 feed, 60c, No. 1 feed, 
59c, No. 2 feed, 58c, delivered. No. 2 
American corn is still quoted at 72144@ 
73c bu, delivered, according to quality, 
in Canadian funds, 

L. F. Kier. 





WESTERN CANADA 


Wiynirec, Man., Feb. 4.—The better 
trade in flour noted a week ago con- 
tinues. Western mills are moderately 
busy. Buying is mostly for near-by ship- 
ment, but is in sufficient volume to in- 
sure steady running time. Sentiment 
among buyers is more bullish, or at least 
less bearish. This improvement is gen- 
eral over the four western provinces. 
Country mills mostly report local de- 
mand satisfactory. Further sales of 
clears for export make another favor- 
able feature. This market is well sold 
out of stock accumulated during the 
winter. Prices for flour hold at the re- 
duced level of two weeks ago, with a 
disposition on the part of some mills to 
urge an advance to cover the subsequent 
rise in wheat. 

Today’s prices: top patent spring 
wheat flour $7 bbl, seconds $6.40, first 
clears $5.80, jute, mixed cars, delivered 
at any point between Fort William and 
the western boundary of Manitoba. Sas- 
katchewan points take 10c under these 
prices, and from eastern Alberta to the 
Pacific Coast values rise progressively to 
$7.30 for top patents at Vancouver and 
like points. Vancouver Island takes 
a for top patents, and Prince Rupert 

7.50, 


MILLFEED 


Increased running time of city and 
country mills has improved the supply 
of millfeed in the West, much to the re- 
lief of the trade. The demand from 
dairymen and other feeders is steady, 
and more than sufficient to absorb all 
offerings. Most of the big milling com- 
panies are using all feed they produce 
in mixed car trade while country mills 
are selling theirs at mill doors. Any sur- 
plus goes into car lot shipments to east- 
ern Canada, where prices are higher than 
in the West. Prices have not changed 
since a week ago. Bran is selling at $19 
ton, and shorts at $21, jute, delivered, 
Winnipeg territory. 


WHEAT 


Wheat has had a week of uninterrupt- 
ed strength. In its earlier days this was 
not so evident, but from Wednesday on- 
ward the market was in a distinctly bull- 
ish mood. Improved demand from mill- 
ers and exporters was the cause of this 
new strength. All reports reaching Win- 
nipeg from seaboard and oversea show 
better demand for Canadian wheat and 
flour. This is putting heart into the 
Winnipeg market. The net amount of 
rise in cash wheat since Monday is 2c. 


Inspections for the week averaged 221- 


cars per day. A good portion of the 
wheat shown in visible supplies west of 
the lakes is owned by farmers. 


Prices of No. 1 northern at the close 
of each day during the week were as 
follows, for grade named, in public ele- 
vators at Fort William or Port Arthur: 

co Futures——, 


Cash May July 
SOR. BO ccccccvee $1.19% $1.16% $1.13% 
OR, BS vcccccecs 1.18% 1.15% 1.12 
ee errr 1.18% 1.16 1.12% 
WO BD scvevcccts 1.20 1.18% 1.14% 
SS Peer. 1.21% 1.20 1.15% 
, eeereee rere 1.19% 1.18% 1.14% 

OATMEAL 


While there is no change in prices 
there is a better feeling in the market 
for oatmeal. Western mills are compet- 
ing keenly for home trade, as they are 
able to do but little exporting busi- 
ness. Rolled oats are quoted at $2.50 
@2.75, in 80-lb bags, and oatmeal at $3@ 
3.25 per 98-lb bag, delivered, Winnipeg 
territory. 

COARSE GRAINS 


These grains had a good week. They 
did not share in the strength of wheat, 
but there is general improvement in sen- 
timent. As a matter of fact this week 
brought a fractional decline in oats and 
barley, with a 41c rise in flaxseed. Rye 
lost about 21%4c. Quotations: No. 2 Ca- 
nadian western oats, 46%c bu; No. 3 
Canadian western barley, 6314c; Nos. 1 
and 2 Canadian western rye, 92c,—in 
store, Fort William. 


RYE PRODUCTS 


Demand for rye flour is limited large- 
ly to the foreign population of Winni- 
peg and a few points in the country 
where similar conditions exist. There is 
only one rye flour mill in western Can- 
ada, and this is not particularly busy. 
Quotations: best patent flour, $6.50 bbl, 
in 98-lb bags; medium, $5.30; dark, $4; 
rye meal, $4,—delivered, Winnipeg ter- 
ritory. 

NOTES 

The Resser-Richardson Flour Mills, 
Ltd., has bought the 60-bbl mill of Rob- 
ert Fairbairn at Vegreville, Alta., and 
will carry on the business hereafter. 


Vancouver mills are doing consider- 
able business in flour for export. Most 
of this is going to the Orient, although 
some is for shipment to transatlantic 
ports. 

The Malden Elevator Co., Ltd., has 
been incorporated under Dominion laws 
for the purpose of building elevators at 
points in Saskatchewan. The head of- 
fice will be at Rouleau, Sask. 

H. H. Winearls, who has been in the 
grain commission business in Winnipeg 
for a number of years, announces his re- 
tirement from this trade to engage in a 
general brokerage business in the city. 


Dispatches from Vancouver state that 
the total grain bookings through that 
port to the end of January total 120,000 
tons since opening of crop year. This 
is about 10 times the total for the pre- 
vious year. 

Farmers’ organizations in western 
Canada are still passing resolutions in 
favor of the re-creation of the Canadian 
Wheat Board. The new government at 
Ottawa is expected to declare a policy on 
this subject soon. 


Reports from Edmonton state that 
considerable quantities of grain from 
the Peace River country are being deliv- 
ered at rail head in northern Alberta 
for shipment. This grain is hauled to 
the terminal in sleighs. 


The P. T. Barkman Son Co., Stein- 
bach, Man., has bought a small flour mill 
at Rosengard, Man., and is moving it to 
Steinbach to take the place of the com- 
pany’s former mill, which was burned. 
The new plant will be brought up to 
date in all particulars. 


The department of agriculture and 








ogy 4 clearing away the accumula- 
jon. In the meantime, railway com- 
panies are holding back grain at interior 
ape yr points until they know there 
yard room at Vancouver for cars. 

A number of grain men have visited 
Vancouver lately to look over the pros- 
pects for future grain shipments. It is 
also reported that local people are Ae ny 
ing on the construction of a terminal 
elevator to be ready in time for next 
season’s crop. One of these has taken 
an option on a site for an elevator on 
Burrard Inlet. 

Western oatmeal mills have won their 
case against the railways for double 
stop-off on oats ground for shipment 
eastward, That is to say, they are al- 
lowed to have oats from terminal ele- 
vators such as those at Saskatoon and 
Moose Jaw for — in transit by 
paying the usual stop-off charges on 
through haul rate. 

Farmers in western Canada are show- 
ing a decided —— for marquis 
wheat in purchasing seed grain for 
spring seeding. Some early varieties of 
other names are also increasing in popu- 
larity. Durum wheat will be sown more 
extensively this year in regions where 
drouth is the besetting danger. The fed- 
eral seed grain department is carrying 
on an extensive system of seed —_ 
testing for the gt ea of insuring farm- 
ers the best stock from which to produce 
their crops. 

A. H. Battey. 





COMBAT FREIGHT RATE INOREASE 


Norrotx, Va., Feb. 4.—The Norfolk 
Chamber of Commerce is preparing to 
enlist the co-operation of all cities in 
Virginia and North Carolina to file a 
formal complaint before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission against the new 
freight rates from eastern cities to cities 
in Virginia and the Carolinas, which went 
into effect Jan. 15, carrying with them 
substantial increases. The chamber for- 
mally asked for a suspension of these 
tariffs until a hearing could be had to 
give the shippers’ side of the case, but 
the Commission denied the request. 

Traffic organizations in Virginia and 
North Carolina joined with the Nor- 
folk chamber in asking for the suspen- 
sion of the tariffs, and are prepared to 
“go-the limit,” they say, in fighting the 
new rates, on the ground that the time 
is not propitious for increased freight 
rates when the clamor in all business is 
toward a reduction. 

Along with this fight the chamber will 
conduct its campaign for a reduction 
in freight rates on grain, to place Hamp- 
ton Roads on a parity with Gulf ports 
from the territory which this port should, 
because of its location, serve. It: is 
hoped to settle these freight rate differ- 
ences in time to take advantage of the 
new grain elevator which it is proposed 
to build here out of the $5,000,000 bond 
issue asked by the city port commission, 
which comes to a vote on Feb. 7, with all 
likelihood of being adopted by a large 
majority. - JosepH A. Lesuie. 





UTAH CROP YIELDS IN 1921 

Oopven, Utan, Feb. 4.—Yields of agri- 
cultural crops in Utah during 1921 
a and in many cases excelled yields 
of the year previous, though in almost 
every instance the total value was lower, 
according to statistics gathered by M. 
M. Justin, statistician of the United 
States Bureau of Crop Estimates. The 
value of crops per acre in the state, he 
says, is from 25 to 100 per cent greater 
than the average of the nation as a 
whole. 

The corn yield was 517,000 bus on 
21,000 acres, compared with 526,000 bus 
in 1920 on 24,000 acres; the acre yield 
was 24.6 bus. The oats yield was 2,- 
876,000 bus on 79,000 acres. Spring 


wheat production on 126,000 acres was 
3,314,000 bus, or 26.3 bus per acre, the 
national average being 10.5 bus. The 
total value is given as $2,486,000. The 


acreage planted to winter wheat was 
150,000, total yield was 2,985,000 bus, 
and the value $2,239,000. 


W. E. Zupraxx. 





Crop Year Wheat Receipts by Grade 

Total amounts of wheat of each class and 
grade, in terms of carloads, inspected on 
arrival at all inspection points by inspec- 
tors licensed under the United States Grain 
Standards Act, from July 1 to Dec. 31, 1921, 
with the corresponding figures for the pre- 
ceding year: 

























































































Dark northern spring— 1921 1920 

i 4iedeceswedewene 17,881 26,998 
DE EP cccn nondnpcgs on é 8,902 8,256 
fw Perr ee 15,299 12,908 
ST NEED. otc ccc anvors 17,798 23,259 

TUNE ha vices esas 59,880 71,421 
Northern spring— 

Mbt weve cc ccce badness 2,171 1,772 
SS Ar ree 990 1,456 
a ere erry ee 1,186 1,080 
PE eee re 1,879 2,935 

rrr 6,226 7,243 
Red spring— 
No. 76 
No. 26 
No. 3 28 
All 106 
236 
Total hard red spring... 78,899 
1,436 834 
8,220 5,484 
. 3 2,469 1,939 
SAE GUE cvicsecccdere 1,315 808 
|) a 13,440 9,065 
Durum— 
A A an Wendep sc ea cee 120 152 
Wan hdtoe sane s ha 1,359 1,690 
ee Pe 1,222 1,079 
BE BERETS. csc cci ctor. 2,152 793 
ES Ee eG 4,853 3,714 
Red durum— 
BG? Go de OS be0'e ge bee 2,087 947 
kas 4460 ve wae 2,815 380 
Ws Mieahs ks eet cesebe 1,322 115 
BD CERES wccveccceece 06 101 
EE atwescereens 6,730 1,543 
Weta GaeMM 2. ec cccces 25,023 14,322 
Dark hard winter— 

Br B cscs ccccsececdes 7,373 6,374 
nh euivesneneo<o0.000 15,627 7,776 
. Ber rier 7,698 4,662 
BTR GOROED a 6 o0ic: 0 ese ve 5,604 2,859 

SEE. 650 o.cncdance 36,302 21,671 
Hard winter— 
oS Se ree 21,838 37,834 
Pn. Mkinebbe44 va Grinws’ 81,753 54,874 
BO Bie oneddcavuns ones 33,001 25,593 
All GtePS 2 .cccecsvces 30,397 24,478 
ort ee 166,989 142,779 | 
Yellow hard winter— 
Perr 1,664 125 
Mh, WAd boobs coueeeed ee 9,526 187 
ee Bae Oe rere 3,644 84 
BE GUE 6s dissec 0s 3,413 110 
SET sb 4:0 by 0-4 bie.c 8 18,247 506 
Total hard red winter... 221,538 164,956 
Red winter— 
PE adenayvess ogan te 1,860 12,468 
BE. Wh 69 094 he ntde,s re 19,849 25,172 
A Ses viedcceveietet 22,020 9,724 
BT GEMOED oc. sc ccdete'es 23,905 10,921 
SE can vape chase 67,634 58,285 
Red Walla— 
Re Me ecet dss iethe whee’ 1,142 423 
Mn EF WhSic bc bb6s- 66858 597 362 
Be We cb entces tp eee den 48 57 
All others ............ 53 73 
[0 1,840 915 
Total soft red winter.... 69,474 59,200 
Hard white— 
Bs D  Wibien oe cess vepeue 1,279 236 
AM nine Gin 6 gi 4:.0'k Ae 1,862 968 
BE WS. b.o0s0e's aceesy toe 1,428 732 
A ee 762 637 
Re ee 5,331 2,573 
Soft white— 
SE Ew ersnbe be s.0 d's e.ue 684 599 
BOO Biwiv'g Cov Gedsedewer 5,293 4,065 
Bee FE. Riboescdyeke cas 1,604 942 
BU CEOS 2.0 i cc cicccces 304 346 
.,. Pe Srree rere 7,885 5,952 
Total common white 13,216 8,525 
White club— 
SG 1 xd boc otha de eg Oe’ 1,763 975 
Me. WLS Bd de 6 b0-6 ea o0d 5,710 2,576 
BR EE babe onc ccncteact 2,045 1,707 
MAL CEROED 0 bcc cacces 231 496 
Total white club........ 9,749 5,753 
Mixed wheat— 

ME. eeekibs Kobe ne twas 6,858 12,561 
TE ides «malian ohh o t:6i 24,529 25,173 
Dt Me chen owhes ss vos 12,250 10,561 
BEF GHRRED o's 9.0 v icin bg os 10,601 7,604 

Total mixed wheat...... 54,238 55,899 
Grand totals ............. 459,504 387,554 





The Manila Times states that 5,125,000 
pesos have been requested by the director 
of public works of the insular govern- 
ment for the dredging and improvement 
of the Manila harbor during the coming 
year. 
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New York, N. Y., Feb. 4.—The finan- 
cial community was greatly relieved b 
the passage of the foreign debt refund- 
ing law by the Senate. This effectively 
disposes of a long drawn out contro- 
versy, which threatened dangerous com- 
plications owing to the efforts of various 
theorists to force their own plans of 
settlement. It is believed that this dis- 
position of the affair will work out well, 
and that it will be of great assistance 
to the Treasury experts and others con- 
nected with the adjustment of the enor- 
mous indebtedness. 

John Moody, the investment expert, 
recently went on record as saying that, 
if a cancellation plan could be agreed 
upon, it would benefit the whole situa- 
tion and lead to greater business activity 
in the United States. He added that if 
the various countries were made to pay 
they could only do so with goods and 
merchandise, which would fiood this 
country, to the detriment of our own 
trade. 


STRONGER FOREIGN EXCHANGE RATES 


Betterment in the foreign exchan 
situation has been a wonderfully helpful 
influence, and with the rise in the price 
of exchange on London, Paris and other 
markets, the international financial situ- 
ation has been materially relieved. It is 
felt now that it will be possible before 
long to stabilize foreign exchange rates 
at a level which will be enormously 
helpful to the people. As soon as this is 
done it will be possible to expand Ameri- 
can trade abroad. It is realized that 
the foreign exchange market still pre- 
sents a very difficult problem, but the 
situation is getting better and there is no 
longer a serious decline in commodity 
prices to contend with. 


MORE FOREIGN LOAN OFFERINGS 


The great banking houses are offering 
more foreign government loans to Amer- 
ican investors, and the probability is 
that interesting proposals will be made 
before long for the marketing in this 
country of some very good foreign loans 
on a7 or 8 per cent basis. While there 
are many uncertainties to reckon with, 
the intense foreign pressure for funds 
has been an important factor making 
for increased financing of this kind. 

The American investing public is still 
evincing great interest in foreign loans, 
and the probability is that move- 
ment will expand, although the issuing 
bankers will take care to see that it is 
not permitted to bring about such com- 
plications as developed during the rich 
men’s panic of 1903. There are many 
reasons for believing that there will be 
increased activity in foreign bond opera- 
tions before many weeks have elapsed. 

The bond market is still showing a 
large potential demand and, while there 
is not the heavy trading of last Novem- 
ber, the undertone is excellent and it is 
expected that the reinvestment demand 
will continue for some time. 


THE PUBLIC AND THE STOCK MARKET 


Public buying of railroad stocks has 
been something of a factor of late, but 
there are no signs of a spectacular up- 
bidding campaign. The average Ameri- 
can is not in a speculative mood these 
days. He is playing safe, doing what he 
can to build up his bank balance and 
avoiding undue speculative risks. Not- 


withstanding this, however, it is realized - 


that a large portion of the public will 
be glad to re-enter the stock market as 
soon as it can do so effectively. 

There is no reason to believe that Wall 
Street will launch a strong bull cam- 
paign immediately. It takes a large out- 
side public to succeed in such a move- 
ment and the outstanding fact is that 
the average business man and the aver- 
age banker these days is nursing some 


bad losses taken during the heavy liqui- 
dation of 1920 and 1921. 


BUYING GOVERNMENT ISSUES 


The banks are buying Treasury cer- 
tificates, and the public is buying vari- 
ous Liberty Loan issues. Rise in United 
States government bond prices has been 
an important factor making for in- 
creased investment confidence. It is easy 
to see that the country would have been 
in a sorry plight at this time had these 
securities declined as sharply in price as 
they have risen. 

A Liberty bond has come to be a 
household treasure everywhere. There 
are more than 16,000,000 individuals who 
at one time or another have held Liberty 
bonds as an investment. Several mil- 
lion small holders have done very well 
on these holdings, and have completed 
the installment payments which they ob- 
ligated themselves for several years ago. 
The public has come to be, therefore, a 
heavy holder of United States govern- 
ment securities, and there is no doubt 
that this movement will increase for 
some time, for the reason that a 4% per 
cent return for a government bond looks 
much better today than it did a year ago. 

Besides this the public realizes that no 
finer bank collateral exists than a Unit- 
ed States government issue, and it is 
fair to assume that these’ great bonds 
will figure for many years as the most 
popular form of collateral with banks 
and trust companies. 


THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


Interior bankers are taking a more 
hopeful view of the situation, although 
conservative financiers take care to warn 
their customers against excessive op- 
timism at a time when it is still very 
necessary to go slow and to avoid exces- 
sive commitments. Slowly but surely 
the “frozen loan” account is being liqui- 
dated, but there is still a good deal to 
be paid off before this account is re- 
duced to its normal basis. é 

The big banks of New York and other 
reserve centers have a good many “hos- 
pital accounts” on their books, for it is 
realized that business men everywhere 
are having more or less difficulty in meet- 
ing their commitments and in building 
up a strong bank balance. But the situ- 
ation is in many respects much sounder 
than it was at this time last year, when 
it was difficult for bankers or business 
men to figure out what showing they 
could make a week or a month hence. 

The outlook now is much clearer and, 
while there are still many uncertainties 
to deal with, the outstanding fact is 
that the country is going ahead in many 
nate e probability of a new 

onus burden is greatly disliked b 
thoughtful financial students, although 
the propaganda has been so successful 
that it is not felt now that the movement 


can be stopped. 


Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 


Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
winter and spring wheat crop and acreage 
of the United States, by years (000’s omitted 
in acreage and 000,000’s in yield): 








as Acres . Bushell ‘ 

Winter Spng Total Wint Spng Tot 
1921... 42,702 19,706 62,408 687. 208 795 
1920... 40,016 21,127 61,1438 611 222 833 
1919... 50,494 25,200 75,694 760 208 968 
1918... 37,130 22,051 659,181 6565 356 921 
1917... 27,430 18,611 45,941 418 233 661 
1916... 34,829 17,956 62,785 482 8 64 
1916... 41,308 19,161 60,469 674 352 1,026 
1914... 36,008 17,5633 63,541 685 206 891 
1913... 31,690 18,485 60,184 624 240 763 
1912... 26,671 19,243 45,815 400 330 730 
1911 29,163 20,381 49,543 431 191 621 
1910 27,329 18,352 45,681 434 201 6365 
1909... 28,330 18,303 46,723 446 291 737 
1908... 30,026 17,631 47,557 438 227 665 
1907... 28,405 16,800 45,211 409 225 634 
1906... 29,9561 17,355 47,8306 493 242 735 
1905... 29,983 17,872 47,364 419 273 693 
1904... 27,081 17,044 44,075 325 228 65652 
1903... 32,610 16,9564 49,465 402 236 638 
1902... 26,657 19,545 46,202 363 307 670 
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With a more active and considerably 
strengthened wheat market showing ad- 
vances of 21%@4c over the levels of the 
previous week, and with export buyers 
again in the market for wheat, the whole 
grain and flour situation took on a firm- 
er tone this week. The substantial ad- 
vances in wheat were quickly reflected 
in flour prices. These, however, acted 
somewhat as a check to the domestic de- 
mand, which was beginning to liven up 
a bit. Buyers who had remained firm in 
their policy of waiting for lower prices, 
though still refusing to buy, are. much 
disgruntled over the result of their de- 
lay, which has caused the market to get 
away from them and to show an increase 
of 50c@$1 bbl over the basis upon which 
they had indicated a willingness to pur- 
chase. 

As the situation stands now, buyers’ 
ideas are 25@50c under present price 
levels, and should the situation remain 
firm for any length of time it is thought 
that some of them will raise their bids to 
a level nearer mill limits, in which event 
some fairly good business may be looked 
for. 

The export flour situation is equally 
firm, and though sales are limited in 
quantity there has been a fair total vol- 
ume of business, and as this had a rather 
wide distribution it lent a hopeful feel- 
ing to the whole export situation. 

The American Relief Administration 
is still buying clears in limited amounts 
when they can be had at satisfactory 
prices, the level for which is understood 
to be about $4,75@4.85 bbl. 

Quotations: spring first patent, $8.25 
@9.25; standard patent, $7.25@7.75; 
first clears, $4.85@5.50; soft winter 
straights, $5.60@6; hard winter straights, 
$6.50@7; first clears, $4.85@5.50; rye, 
$5.50@6,—all in jute. 


TRADE CRUISE ABANDONED 


The world trade cruise, for the pur- 
pose of bringing to the notice of buyers 
in all markets of the world, the superior- 
ity of American goods, which a New 
York organization has been working on 
for more than a year, is to be abandoned. 

The plan was an excellent one, but in 
spite \of the best efforts to overcome 
failure and to eliminate from the enter- 
prise all elements of promotion by sup- 
plying the required capital without out- 
side assistance, and in spite of the fact 
that it was intended to donate the profits 
of the project, such as they might have 
been, to foreign trade educational pur- 
poses, and to make the project co-opera- 
tive in the interests of all participants, 
the movement lacked the support essen- 
tial to its success. 

It seems regrettable that this enter- 
prise could not have been carried 
through, because it apparently would 
have been of great benefit to general 
business in the United States interested 
in the export movement of any portion 
of its product. 

In announcing the abandonment of the 
project the Anderson Overseas Corpora- 
tion, organized for the purpose of fur- 
thering this movement, points out that a 
similar plan organized by British indus- 
tries, in direct competition with the 
American movement, and launched sub- 
sequent to it, has progressed rapidly and 


‘has the support of most of the big in- 


dustrial institutions and the sanction and 
approval of the British government. It 
would seem that, having these advan- 
tages, American business interests have 
been somewhat lax in not giving the 


American movement stronger indorse- 
ment and better financial backing. 


SUIT OVER LOSS OF FLOUR 


In a suit recently brought by a large 
northwestern milling company against a 
regular line carrier to Norway, the de- 
fendant, in order to avoid responsibility 
for the plaintiff's claim of loss of 100 
sacks of flour, aggregating about $1,000 
in value, had two of its employees tes- 
tify that the signature on the bill of 
lading was not genuine, thereby indi- 
rectly accusing the shipper of forgery. 
The imputation, while ridiculous, par- 
ticularly in face of the fact that the 
steamship company had previously de- 
livered the principal part of the ship- 
ment covered by the same lading, has a 
more or less sinister aspect, in view of 
the means used to avoid what would 
seem like an unquestionable responsi- 
bility. 

NOTES 

I. W. Preger, of Cardozo & Boekman, 
Amsterdam, Holland, was in New York 
this week, and has now gone west to 
visit the mills represented by his firm. 

W. H. Hayward, who for many years 
was connected in an official capacity with 
the C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., Baltimore, 
and widely known in the export flour 
trade, has associated himself with the 
Commercial Union of America, Cunard 
Building, New York, handling its grain 
and flour department. Mr. Hayward’s 
many friends wish him the best of suc- 
cess in his new position. 


BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., Feb. 4.—With prices on 
spring wheat flours advancing 25@30c 
bbl during the week, hard winters 25c 
and soft winters 10@15c, the general de- 
mand for flour did not show any marked 
improvement. ‘There were a few millers’ 
agents who reported a moderate gain, 
but the majority of selling agents state 
that buyers, as a rule, are not yet ready 
to operate with any degree of freedom. 

The stronger market this week, to- 
gether with the fact that local stocks are 
showing a steady decline, are undoubted- 
ly having their influence upon the views 
of the trade in general. More buyers 
seem to realize that it may be a matter 
of prudence on their part to have one 
or-more carloads of flour purchased 
ahead and on order at the mill, to be 
shipped when needed, to take the place 
of previous purchases ordered out from 
time to time. This was formerly the 
practice of the trade here, but recently 
the local buyers only purchased to meet 
pressing needs. 

A more satisfactory disposition on 
the part of the _ % bakers and dis- 
tributors with regard to the issuing of 
shipping directions is believed to be a 
healthy indication that this branch of the 
trade is not quite so apathetic as some 
have been led to believe. 

Bakers report that the demand for 
bread has fallen off to some extent. If 
this is true, it is probably due to the be- 
lief by consumers that they are not get- 
ting their fair share of the recent re- 
ductions in the price of flour. Nearly 
every baker and grocer in Greater Bos- 
ton has been forced to lower the price 
of bread. It is true that the demand 
for cake and pastry has fallen off to 
some extent. If the baking and dis- 
tributing trades can be made to see that 
flour prices are about as low as may be 
expected, and that the future ought to 
show an advance in the price of flour, 
the way would be clear for greater ac- 
tivity in the demand for that product. 

As a result of the advance in flour 
prices, there seems to be less disposition 
on the part of millers to make conces- 
sions. At the same time the prospective 
flour buyer is careful not to make bids 


for flour too close to the prices asked, 
unless it is really needed; otherwise, he 
may have his bids accepted when he least 
expects it. 


EXPORT GRAIN MOVEMENT 


More steamships have been secured 
to forward grain from the port of Bos- 
ton to Europe, and the movement, al- 
ready large, is expected to attain still 
greater proportions during the next few 
weeks. The Greek government has ar- 
ranged for the movement of about 30,- 
000 tons of cereals, or about 1,120,000 
bus, principally wheat, and Furness, 
Withy & Co., Ltd., is to furnish the ton- 
nage. The first of the ships assigned to 
this grain movement to Greek ports is 
the Niceto De Larrinage, which will load 
321,000 bus wheat, in bulk, or about 
8,600 tons. In addition, ships at the 
present time are loading heavy cargoes 
of wheat for Russian relief, and the ele- 
vators here are more actively engaged 
than for months past. 


NOTES 

J. E. Soper & Co., grain, Chamber of 
Commerce, Boston, are bankrupt. Liabil- 
ities, $19,245; assets, $6,690. 

The stock of flour in Boston on Feb. 
1, as reported by the Chambér of Com- 
merce, in the hands of jobbers and other 
distributors, unsold, totaled 26,262 bbls, 
compared with 29,581 on Jan. 1, and 
32,579 a year ago. 

Visitors on ’change during the week 
included R. A. Barber, New York City; 
A. W. Bond, P. R. Parke, James H. 
Cosgriffe and H. W. Tolpe, Buffalo; N. 
C. Anderson, Neal Anderson, Philadel- 
phia; Fred B. Carr and A. C, Anderson, 
Minneapolis. 

The Flag Baking Co., Lynn, operating 
a chain of bakeries, has been organized, 
with $50,000 capital, and the Philip S. 
Silbert Co., Springfield, Mass., flour and 
grain, has been incorporated, with $10,- 
000 capital, by Philip S. Silbert, Louis 
Bram, Jr., and Raymond Lasker. 

Louis W. DePass. 


BALTIMORE 


Bautimore, Mp., Feb. 4.—Flour was on 
the upturn this week. As usual, most 
mills advanced faster than wheat, though 
a few did not, and these captured what 
little business was passing. At the peak 
of the market, yesterday, when many 
mills were asking well up to $8 for top 
spring patent, one offered to sell any 
part of 5,000 bbls standard spring pat- 
ent, representing resale stuff, at $7.15, 
jute, and there were neither takers nor 
bidders, which aptly illustrates the local 
situation. As a matter of fact, the local 
buyers did their purchasing this time 
around bottom, and are now inclined to 
think that, with Chicago May wheat up 
about 23c from the low point, the ad- 
vance has practically run its course, re- 
gardless of Argentina, higher cables or 
what not. 

Springs were higher but inactive, first 
patents closing nominally at $7.50@7.75; 
standard patents, $7@7.25,—in 98-lb 
cottons; 50@60c more in wood, 5@1l5c 
less in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk. 
Many mills were asking 25@50c over 
these figures, which approximately re- 
flect the*trading range of the market 
only. Springs were relatively stronger 
than hard winters, which worked to the 
disadvantage of the former. If there 
were any sales, they were kept under 
cover. 

Hard winters were offered temptingly 
low, in instances, but buyers seemed. to 
be satisfied and out of the market in the 
majority of cases, short patents at the 
close ranging nominally $7.25@7.50; 
straights, $6.75@7,—in 98-lb cottons; 50 
@60c more in wood, 5@l1éc less in jute, 
or 15@25c less in bulk. A few mills 
held prices higher than quotations, but 
a few also were willing to shade inside 
limits. A little business was done with- 
in the range of quotations. 

Soft winters were stronger but hard 
to move at the advance, short patents 
closing nominally at $6.75@7; near-by 
straights, $5.50@5.75,—in 98-lb cottons; 
50@60c more in wood, 5@l5c less in 
jute, or 15@25c less in bulk. Patent was 
held relatively strong by the West, while 
the near-by mills found it hard to pro- 
cure the necessary wheat to produce the 
quality required, and between the two 
business was difficult. Near-by straights 
moved slowly at the advance, with the 
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desirable offerings still held at 50@75c 
bbl over the undesirable, there being no 
market here, apparently, for the latter 
at any discount. 

City mills continued to run lightly and 
find trade abnormally quiet. They ad- 
vanced flour 25c bbl and feed $8 ton. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 14,583 
bbls; destined for export, 5,256. 


NEW PRESIDENT OF CHAMBER 


Joseph G. Reynolds, the newly elected 
president of the Baltimore Chamber of 
Commerce, is a member of the grain ex- 
porting firm of Gill & Fisher, which was 
established about 50 years ago. Mr. 
Reynolds entered the employ of that 
firm in 1889, at the age of 17, and be- 
came a partner 21 years later. In addi- 
tion to being president of the Chamber 
of Commerce, and therefore a member 
of the board, Mr. Reynolds has also 
served the exchange on various commit- 
tees, including the executive, finance, 
laboratory, wheat, corn, and numerous 
special committees. He is a director of 
the Atlantic Trust Co., of this city, and 
interested in several other important 
business enterprises. 


NOTES 


Latest insurance rates on grain in Bal- 
timore export elevators: wheat, $1.50 bu; 
corn, 70c; rye, $1.10; barley, $1; oats, 
50c. 

Thomas Hildt, president Merchants’ 
National Bank of Baltimore, has applied 
for membership in the Baltimore Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

Exports from here this week were 
4,642 bbls flour and 2,717,778 bus grain— 
107,805 wheat, 2,082,394 corn, 510,912 rye 
and 16,667 barley. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Nov. 3, 1921, to Feb. 4, 1922, 244,191 bus; 
year ago, 72,787. Range of prices this 
week, 60@611c; last year, 70@80c. 

Receipts of southern wheat from 
June 17, 1921, to Feb. 4, 1922, 1,168,131 
bus; same period last year, 1,418,376. 
Range of prices this week, $1.14@1.25; 
last year, $1.4644,@1.481. 

It is announced that the new Anchor- 
Donaldson Line steamer Athenia, 13,000 
tons, has been successfully launched at 
Glasgow and will likely be placed in the 
service between Montreal and Glasgow 
in June. 

Visitors of the week were George 
Theiss, manager Swedish department 
Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., steamship 
owners and agents, and Walter Quacken- 
bush, eastern manager The Northwest- 
ern Miller, New York; Frank A. Miller, 
with James E. Bennett & Co., grain, and 
C. W. Hunter, secretary Hales & Hun- 
ter Co., grain, Chicago. ‘ 

The steamer Eastern Dawn, of the 
Black Diamond Steamship Co., here to 
load general cargo and 250,000 bus corn, 
rye and barley for a foreign port, 
sprung a leak midweek while loading 
grain at the Western Maryland elevator, 
and* had to be towed to shallow water 
to keep from sinking. The damage was 
repaired so quickly that only about 5,000 
bus corn had to be replaced. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., Feb. 4.—It may not 
be next week, but before the close of the 
month the flour trade will be in the 
market and, as predicted last week, will 
pay asking prices and demand immediate 
shipment. From the way certain buyers 
have been taking hold of late, there is 
no doubt of a shortage of stocks in the 
hands of distributors. They have held 
off in the expectation that wheat was 
going lower, instead of which cash has 
advanced 8@9c this week and good 
wheat is getting scarcer daily, with a 
steadily increasing demand. ‘This ap- 
plies to springs as well as winters. 

While the volume of trade in both va- 
rieties has not been large, the quantity 
taken shows a better.tone and a wider 
distribution, indicating that all the mills 
in this section of the state have either 
prospects ahead, or caught a few orders 
and are urging shipment here of wheat 
held for them. The Canadian wheat 
afloat and in store here is pretty well 
disposed of, in fact it would be difficult 
to pick up anything desirable. 

Some of the mills here and outside are 
still continuing the policy of getting 
trade, regardless of price and the de- 
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moralization of the “apa | business. 
There are, however, only a few left to- 


day. 

Prices of the best patent are about 
50c higher, and while first clears, which 
continue in good demand, are only 
pom 4 firmer, there was no — in 

clears, and little could be done. 
Rye flour higher, and a better inquiry 
is reported, 

The mills here ran nearly to pene. 

one was forced to work Sun- 
day to keep up with the demand for 
export and domestic trade, and is still 
a month behind on orders. The smaller 
mills increased their output only slightly, 
and are not looking for any improvement 
next week, as they have considerable 
stock on hand. 

Local retail demand is quiet, and the 
best family patent is still offered at 
$8, in cotton 98's. 

Kansas mill agents report a better 
demand, but at last week’s prices. They 
were advanced 25c late this week, and 
this checked business. The range was 
$6.75@7.60 for short patent and $6.25 
@7 for standard, Buffalo rate points. 

Canadian mills sold a fair amount of 
flour this week at $7 for short. patent 
and $6.75 for bakers, or about 15c higher 
than was asked last week. 

The twist predicted for the feed bears 
came a little sooner than expected, and 
was also much more unsparing. Some 
have taken the drastic measure used to 
curb short selling as personal spite 
against them, whereas they had been 
warned against conditions. There has 
really been a scarcity of bran for some 
time, but persistent selling continued, 
and just as soon as a little demand 
started the mills tightened up and the 
result looks like disaster to a few job- 
bers. 

There has been some very wintry 
weather in this state, with low tempera- 
ture and plenty of snow. Stocks of feed 
were very low in country dealers’ hands, 
and they will now need all they can 
get. Bran advanced steadily. Today it 
was held at $4.50 higher than last week, 
and the mills sold out, the majority 
for the rest of the month. Standard 
middlings followed the upward trend, as 
did flour middlings and red dog, but 
to a much less extent. The mills are 
looking for the latter two feeds to show 
some signs of life, and at the first indi- 
cation a sharp advance is certain, There 
are no prospects of Canadian feeds be- 
ing offered in this market for some time. 

Corn-meal coarse feed continues fair- 
ly active, and prices are 50@75c higher 
than last week, with good prospect of 
advancing. Hominy feed in more liberal 
supply and only steady. Gluten feed 
was in fairly good demand, and offer- 
ings limited, with no guaranty. Cotton- 
seed meal stronger and quiet. Oil meal 
is held at $48 by the mills for February 
shipment, and little spot offered. Dis- 
tillers’ grains sold here at $44.75, and 
brewers’ were quoted at $32.75, sacked, 
track, Buffalo. Milo, No. 3, held at $1.50, 
and mixed at $1.45, per 100 lbs, track, 
Buffalo. 

Buckwheat flour in fair supply and 
selling ny | at $3.65 per 100 Ibs in 
small paper bags, but the mills are ask- 
ing an advance. Buckwheat is offered 
occasionally, and taken, at $2. Rolled 
oats steady, with a fair demand. Re- 

round oat hulls in limited supply at 
Sis, sacked, track, Buffalo. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 





Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
Whle WOOK os. vices ovdecee 164,165 99 
Last week +++ 169,675 96 
Year ago «++ 187,580 83 
Two years ago .:......+.5. 97,375 58 
Three years ago ......... 93,350 56 


NOTES 


Fred Carr, treasurer of the Hallet & 
Carey Co., Minneapolis, was here this 
week, 

Of the 108 grain laden steamers at 
this port at the close of navigation, 65 
have been uhloaded. 

It is reported that the Quaker Oats 
Co. is negotiating for the plant of the 
International Paper Mill, Watertown. 

F. Farrington, of San Francisco, ad- 
dressed the Buffalo Flour Club at its 
weekly meeting here on “Salesmanship.” 
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The Linehan bakery, Glens Falls, was 
burned this week. Plans for rebuildin 
are being made. The loss was cove 
by insurance. 

J. E. Cullan, of Oswego, has been 
appointed New York representative of 
the Barber Milling Co., with headquar- 
ters at Oswego. 

The old Coit slip at the foot of Erie 
Street has been purchased by the Great 
Lakes Transit Corporation, and will be 
converted into a water terminal. 

Stocks of wheat here in store and 
afloat’ are about 15,200,000 bus, com- 
pared with 5,800,000 a year a Ship- 
ments of wheat to the seaboard average 
300,000 bus daily. 

The Grange League mill, which was 
damaged by fire a gH ago, has re- 
sumed operations and the first car of 
wheat and buckwheat was unloaded at 
that plant yesterday. 

The starch factory of the Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Co., Oswego, will cease on 
March 1, after having been in operation 
for over half a century. The machinery 
will be removed to the Edgewater plant 
of the company in New Jersey. 

E. BaNncGasser. 





PITTSBURGH 


Pirrssurcnu, Pa., Feb. 4.—Flour trade 
this week was of good volume, and well 
scattered, bakers’ demand being especial- 
ly good. In some circles it was reported 
that there was considerable inquiry, both 
for immediate and 60-day shipment. 

There are all kinds of prices for Kan- 
sas flour, and strenuous efforts are. be- 
ing made to land orders. The es 
of the wheat market the past week h 
a quieting effect on the pessimists who 
have been predicting lower priced flour. 
Conservatives are of the opinion that 
bottom has been touched in flour prices, 


-and that there will be an upward trend 


from now on. The fact that buying for 
export trade has taken on a spurt leads 
them to this conclusion. 

Prices prevailing this week: spring 
wheat patent $7.25@8.50, and hard winter 
$6.50@7.50, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; soft 
winter, $4.60@5, bulk. Demand for dark 
rye flour was on a feedstuff basis, or at 
the rate of $28 per ton. For pure white 
the quotations were $5.50@6, and for 
pure medium $4.50@5. 

The millfeed market did not show 
much activity; buyers were few and of- 
ferings corresponded. Prices: standard 
middlings, $28@28.50 ton; flour mid- 
dlings, $31.50@32; red dog, $83@34; 
spring wheat bran, $28.50@29. 


NOTES 


Charles Specht has purchased the in- 
terest of his partner in the Bake-Rite 
bakery, Sharon, Pa., and will improve it. 


Application will be made by W. J. 
Donoughe, M. O. Shuster, C. R. Kiefer 
and Henry E.'C. Succop, for a charter 
for the Unity Baking Co. 


Fire and water did about $30,000 dam- 
age to the plant of the National Bis- 
cuit Co., on Liberty Avenue, Jan. 31. 
Considerable flour and sugar were de- 
stroyed. 

The annual meeting of the Western 
Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association will 
be held in the Fleischmann Building, 
Northside, Pittsburgh, on Saturday eve- 
ning, Feb. 11. 

Mrs. R. G. Brisbine, wife of the Pitts- 
burgh manager of the Weber Flour Mills 
Corporation, is seriously ill, following an 
operation. The little daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Brisbine is also ill. 

At the annual meeting of the Jersey 
Cereal Food Co. E. O. Snyder, vice 
president, presided, in the absence of 
R. J. Foster, erage who is spendin 
the winter in Florida, for the benefit o 
his health. 

R. A. Ballin, of Chicago, representing 
the Quaker Oats Co., recently gave an 
illustrated lecture at Joanna, Pa., in 
which feeds and feeding were discussed. 
B. F. Kurtz & Son, of the Willow Glen 
Mills, were instrumental in arranging 
the lecture, 

The Belleville (Pa.) Flour Mills Co. is 
donating flour to the unemployed in Mif- 
flin County. The first truckload was 
sent to Burnham and Lewistown, and 
distributed under the .supervision of 
local charitable organizations. The Belle- 





ville mill recently sent a carload of 
flour to Russia. 

Clyde W. Grater, son of Fred Grater, 
the Northside baker, George A. Lutz, 
son of Adam Lutz, the East Liberty 
baker, and August Ziegler, of Mount 
Oliver, Pittsburgh, were students in the 
recent special two weeks’ class in cake 
and pastry baking at the Siebel Insti- 
tute of Technology, Chicago. 

At the opening of the new plant of 
the Fayette Milling Co., Uniontown, Pa., 
on Jan. 28, a large turnout of visitors 
were treated to hot cakes and biscuits 
made from freshly ground flour. Two 
25-lb sacks of Lafayette and Peerless 
flour, the leaders of the firm, were given 
away to prize essay winners. 


C. C. Larus. 





ROCHESTER 


Rocuester, N. Y., Feb. 4.—With wheat 
prices advancing, and flour following, 
trade is more conservative than ever, the 
line of reasoning being that every spurt 
in the last six months has been followed 
by a reaction that has generally ended 
with lower prices. There has been a lit- 
tle business this week, for the trade has 
not yet discovered how to get along en- 
tirely without flour, but it ie been dis- 


tress business, with small lots the rule,’ 


and a bill of lading accompanying ac- 
ceptance, or as near as may be. 

_ If the market should hold steady for 
a week or a little longer, there would be 
some business; some millers here think 
there would be a lot of it. At any rate, 
it will take several days to smoke out 
those who have taken refuge in their 
reserves. 

Mills here are not quoting prices 
ahead. In a way they are as conserva- 
tive as their customers. Wheat prices 
may slump and it might be safe to cut 
prices a shade to land an order, depend- 
ing on easier grain prices to show a 
profit, or even break even, but the philos- 
ophy of nothing ventured nothing gained 
has worked in reverse so often in recent 
months that no one is taking even a 
sporting chance. 

If there is any one class due for sym- 
pathy these days, it is the bakeries that 
blithely announced several weeks ago 
that it was time to restore the 5c loaf, 
and then went ahead and restored it. 
If there was any profit left at that time, 
it has disappeared now with the advance 
in flour, and in place there is a loss. 
The one exception, perhaps, is shops that 
make bread as a side line, figuring bread 
at cost or even below as a leader, and 
charging loss to advertising. None of 
the bakerjes have any considerable stock 
on hard, and are putting much more 
costly flour into their nickel loaf now 
than on the start. It is a good guess that 
the cut would never have been made at 
present flour prices. 

Hard wheat mills have generally 
jumped prices on patents 25@40c, with 
the prospect of boosting them further 
if wheat holds steady until next week. 
Clears are closely picked up and firmly 
held. Low grade also participates in 
the advance. Going prices on spring 
wheat flours, however, are a little nerv- 
ous, in face of the daily grain advances. 
They are: spring ae og $8.75 bbl, cot- 
ton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $9; bak- 
ers patent, $8.25, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; spring straights, $8.50, cotton 
98’s, local; first clear, $5.50@6.75, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $5.75; low 
grade, $4@4.25, jute, car lots, Boston. 

Farmers have practically quit offering 
winter wheat, and shippers have taken 
advantage of the situation to jump 
prices to $1.30@1.35 bu, with some pos- 
sibly asking a little more. Under such 
conditions, millers are not quoting on 
any sizable lots of flour unless they have 
the grain. The trade is afraid to buy, 
and it does not lack much of a deadlock 
in soft wheat flours. It would be diffi- 
cult to buy soft winter straights of any 
reputable brand under $6.15 bbl, and it 
might cost up to $6.25, all cotton 98's, 
ear lots, Boston; local, $6.50@7, accord- 
ing to size of lots. 

here has been little activity in rye 
flour this week. Mills are sold ahead, 
and the rather nominal prices have been 
sharply advanced, following grain. Best 
white brands held at $6.15@6.25 bbl, cot- 
ton 98's, car lots, Boston. Western 
brands are about 50c higher, but there 
has been little trade. . Quotations: light, 
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$7.50; medium, $7; dark, $6.50,—all cot- 
ton 98's. 

Some mills have caught up on their 
feed orders, and there is ‘a little freer 
offering. While the range of prices is 
under the peak of a fortnight ago, ap- 
parently the downward tendency has 
been checked and prices are firm. Some 
look for an advance with grain; with the 
time at hand for cows to freshen, mill- 
feed should be in stronger demand, Go- 
ing prices: spring bran, $380@82 ton, 
sacked, mixed cars, Boston; local, $32; 
winter bran, $29@30, sacked, jobbing; 
spring middlings, $31@34, whether 
standard or flour, sacked, mixed cars, 
Boston; local, $33 (standard); winter 
middlings, $80@32, sacked, jobbing. Rye 
feed firm at $26, sacked, jobbing. West- 
ern feeds steady and prices unchanged. 
Corn meal, table quality, steady at $1.50 
per 100 lbs. 

ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Rochester mills, with a total 
output of 18,600 bbls, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
TMS WSK .nccccccccesoces 8,450 5 
Lamet Week .ccvcccccccvvsce 6,500 35 


Of last week’s total, 6,600 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,200 winter and 650 
rye. 

NOTES 

Frank Despirito has opened a bakery 
at 232-Clinton Avenue North. 

George Motley, of the Moseley & Mot- 
ley. Milling Co., is at Pinehurst, N. C. 

The January thaw was a trifle belated 
this year, but it arrived. .There is now 
plenty of waterpower on the Genesee, to 
the benefit of overhead flour costs. 

There is a heavy offering of farms 
for sale, with rather less demand than a 
year ago. Low prices for farm produce 
are probably largely responsible for the 
willingness to sell and reluctance to buy. 
There have been some sales to farmers 
from the Middle West who are surprised 
at the relatively low cost of good farm- 
ing land here. 

Charles L, Cadle, superintendent of 
public works, has announced that, with 
the opening of the navigation season on 
the barge canal, a passenger boat will be 
put on, fitted with staterooms and mod- 
ern conveniences, making fortnightly 
round trips between New York City and 





Buffalo. Overnight stops will be made 
at the principal cities on the route. 
T. W. Kwapp. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Puitapevpuia, Pa., Feb. 4.—The flour 
market ruled very firm in den gen! with 
the upward movement of wheat, and lim- 
its during the week were advanced 25@ 
75c bbl. Buyers’ ideas of value, how- 
ever, were geveny below those of the 
mills, and the volume of business trans- 
acted was small, What little was ac- 
complished was chiefly in spot goods 
available below manufacturers’ prices. 
There was some export inquiry, but lit- 
tle business resulted. 


HOPE TO BOOM PORT 


The heads of all business and trade 
associations of this city have received a 
call from President Johnson, of the 
Chamber of Commerce, asking them to 
assist in the formation of a committee 
to perfect a plan to place the port of 
Philadelphia before the shipping public 
of the United States. Those asked to 
co-operate in forming the new body are 
William M. Coates, Board of Trade; 
Emil P. Albrecht, the Bourse; J. S. W. 
Holton, Maritime Exchange; C. Herbert 
Bell, Commercial Exchange; James 
Hewitt, Grocers’ and Importers’ Ex- 
change; George F. Sproule, director of 
wharves, docks and ferries; John Fisler, 
Manufacturers’ Club; J. G. Williams, 
Real Estate Board, and Kerro Knox, 
Export Club, 

The subject was brought to the atten- 
tion of the Chamber of Commerce first 
by prominent shipping men, who point- 
ed out My ~ n of a committee 
that w emp experts to out 
over na pihors and bring Ale 
through the port of Philadelphia was im- 


erative. A committee of men interested ° 


the port and foreign trade was then 
appointed to set the plan into motion. 
This committee consisted of A. J. Ball, 
chairman; John H. Faunce and Reeves 
K. Johnson. President Johnson has 
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asked for the nomination of members 
of the committee as speedily as possible, 
so that the work of launching this move 
for the port can be started. 


NOTES 


E. D. McDougal, vice president of the 
Armour Grain Co., Chicago, was on 
*change here this week. 

A new direct steamship service be- 
tween New York, Philadelphia and 
Genoa will be established the latter part 
of this month by the Ditta Pittaluga 
Line. 

Furness, Withy & Co, Ltd, an- 
nounces a regular bimonthly sailing 
schedule from Philadelphia to London, 
via New York, beginning with the de- 
parture of the British steamship North- 
western Miller on Feb. 11, and the Slavic 
Prince on Feb. 25. 

The New York & Cuba Mail Steam- 
ship Line, known. as the Ward Line, will 
place the steamship Moline to load at 
Philadelphia for Havana, Vera Cruz and 
Tampico with ees cargo. The ves- 
sel will report here this month to T. H. 
Warren & Co., local agents. Other 
steamers will follow the Moline. 

A press dispatch from Harrisburg 
says that investigation of charges that 
Pennsylvania is being invaded by Mary- 
land bakery products of a lower stand- 
ard in manufacture than prevails in this 
state has been ordered by the commis- 
sioner of labor and industry. The mat- 
ter will be discussed by the State Indus- 
trial Board and committee on bake 
standards. Philadelphia and Pittsburgh 
bakery and confectionery workers have 
asked to be represented on the com- 
mittee. 

Walter K. Woolman, of S. C. Wool- 
man & Co., grain and hay merchants, 
was elected president of the Commercial 
Exchange at the annual meeting in the 
Bourse on Tuesday. He succeeds C., 
Herbert Bell, who has served three 
terms, George M. Richardson was cho- 
sen vice president, and Emanuel H. 
Price was re-elected treasurer. The fol- 
lowing directors were elected: F. Kimball 
Hagar, to serve one year; A. D. Ache- 
son, Filson Graff, Samuel L. McKnight, 
Roy L. Miller, Frank M. Rosekranz and 
C. Herbert Bell, all to serve two years. 


SamueEt S. DANIEts. 





‘ALABAMA 


Mosire, Ata., Feb. 4.—Local whole- 
sale merchants report some improvement 
in grain market conditions, with a better 
movement of flour and feedstuffs. This 
applies to both city and rural districts, 
with sawmill interests calling for larger 
quantities than for a year past. 

Prices have fluctuated almost daily, 
but today are practically the same as last 
Saturday, with corn quoted 1@1%%c up, 
and millfeeds around the same advance. 
Flour stands at a little below $9 bbl for 
best patents, only a few cents up from a 
week ago. 


RAILROAD RATE ADVANCES 


Railtoad rate advances from Mobile 
and other Alabama jobbing centers, or- 
dered by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in conformity with its ruling in 
the Meridian rate case, go into effect 
Feb. 27, unless suspended. This order 
grows out of a protest filed by mer- 
chants of Meridian, Miss., against the 
Alabama 110 Commodities act, which was 
held by the Commission to discriminate 
against Meridian and in favor of the 
Alabama cities of Mobile, Birmingham, 
Montgomery, Selma, Tuscaloosa and 
Demopolis. 

Under the new rates, if they become 
effective, grain merchants of Mobile and 
the other Alabama cities affected will be 
unable to compete with St. Louis, Kan- 
sas City and other grain centers, unless 
they resort to the aga of hauling 
their goods to near-by towns and there 
deliver. them to the railroads for trans- 
portation. For instance, Mobile mer- 
chants can haul their goods by truck to 
Prichard, a suburb five miles out, and 
ship from there to points in Alabama 
at several cents per 100 Ibs cheaper than 
direct from Mobile. 

The Commission’s order does not apply 
to points between Mobile and Birming- 
ham and the other cities, but only from 
the jobbing cities to intermediate points 
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‘in Alabama and within 200 miles of Me- 


ridian, Miss. 
WEEK’sS EXPORTS 

Exports for the week ended today: 
Flour, to Havana, 1,411 bbls; to Matan- 
zas, 910; to Belize, 35 gross tons in bbls. 
Hay, 92 bales to Havana. Oats, 1,360 
Ibs to Belize, 144,000 to Havana, 88,000 
to Matanzas, and 48,000 to Sagua. Bran, 
400 lbs to Belize. Wheat feed, 1,400 lbs 
to Havana. Corn, 2,600 sacks to Ha- 
vana, 1,450 to Matanzas. 

W. J. Boxes. 





UTAH 

Ocpen, Uran, Feb. 4.—Considerable 
strength was added to the grain and 
flour market during the past week, 
through advanced prices in eastern cen- 
ters and a more pronounced demand 
from both the southeastern states and 
the Pacific Coast. The wheat market 
showed strength, not only in prices ad- 
vanced to 85@90c bu, country points, 
with 5c differential for Ogden delivery, 
but also in the more extensive movement 
of the grain. This resulted despite se- 
vere winter weather, which swept over 
the two states. The grain movement of 
the week was the heaviest since early 
December, according to dealers. 

Flour made advances in all markets. 
Millers quoted $6.50 bbl for standards 
and $6.75 for high patents, car lots, 
f.o.b., lower Mississippi points, basis 98- 
Ib cotton bags. This was in response to 
many inquiries from the Southeast, and 
brought a number of orders to Utah 
mills. The coast prices for the week 
were $6.25 bbl for family patents .and 
$6.50 for hard wheat flours, car lots, 
f.o.b., California common points, basis 
98-lb cotton bags. The demand locally 
did not show any decided increase. Soft 
wheat flours sold at $5.50 bbl, car lots, 
f.o.b., Ogden, and $6 for family patents 
and hard wheat flours, basis 48-lb cotton 
bags. 
Millers have sold considerably ahead 
on bran at $22 ton, car lots, f.o.b., Og- 
den, and $26@27, car lots, f.o.b., Cali- 
fornia common points. 


NOTES 

The Ogden Grain Exchange, at a 
meeting this week, outlined co-operative 
plans with the Utah State Farm Bureau 
and Utah Agricultural College, seeking 
standardization of wheat seed and elimi- 
nation of mixed grains. ; 

The United States Grain Growers, 
Inc., has filed articles of incorporation 
in Utah. J. F. Burton, of Garland, is 
designated as process agent. He is 
chairman of the grain committee of the 
Utah State Farm Bureau. 

W. E, Zuppann. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Car., Feb. 4.—Some 
improvement in the demand for flour 
prevailed at the beginning of this week, 
strengthening of wheat tending to in- 
fluence the trade to enter the market. 
Feeling is quite general, however, that 
lower prices are to be expected and, in 
consequence, sales were largely for 
prompt shipment. 

The marked advance in wheat on 
Thursday, resulting in mills advancing 
their prices, will likely discourage fur- 
ther business for the present. 

Mill prices, car lots, delivered San 
Francisco: Dakota standard patent, 
$8.70; Dakota clears, $6.80; Montana 
standard, $8.05; Montana clears, $6.15; 
Dakota and Montana first patent, 60c 
above standard patent; Kansas first pat- 
ent, $7.65; Kansas standard patent, 
$7.25; eastern first clear, $5@5.75; Wash- 
ington and Oregon straight grade, $6.40 
@6.75; cut-off, $5.70@5.90,—98’s, cotton, 
delivered, San Francisco. 

The millfeed market’ remains un- 
changed, with supplies ample for all re- 
quirements. White bran and mill-run 
are offered at $23@24 ton for standard, 
and $23.50@24.50 for choice white; white 
middlings, $35@36; eastern red bran and 
— $23@24,—-delivered, San Fran- 
cisco. . 





NOTES 

Much of the Colusa County rice land 
that is infested with water grass is be- 
ing planted to barley this year. 

Ralph P. Merritt, former United 
States food administrator for California, 
and at present president of the Rice 
Growers’ Association of California, left 


this week for Washington to confer with 
the directors of the War Finance Cor- 
oration regarding the business of the 
ocal agricultural loan agency, including 
California and Nevada, which he admin- 
isters for the corporation. 


CHINESE FLOUR TRADE 


Shanghai Milling Operations at Minimum, 
Account Short Wheat Crop—Imports 
of Foreign Wheat and Flour 


Suanonal, Curna, Dec. 16.—Of the 22 
large flour mills in Shanghai only four 
are operating at present, the rest hav- 
ing been obliged to close down until the 
next wheat season, owing to the high 
price and the scarcity of Chinese wheat. 
In ordinary years the Shanghai mills are 
able to run for nine months at least, but 
this season they have not run more than 
three, with a few exceptions. 

The 1921 wheat crop was very poor, 
especially in the central provinces, which 
are directly tributary to the Shanghai 
mills. Three months after the new wheat 
came on the market most of the plants 
here had been obliged to reduce their 
running time, and shortly after all but 
those above referred to closed down en- 
tirely. These four were three units of 
the Mow Sing & Foh Sing Milling Co. 
and one of the Chang Foong Milling Co. 

In order to continue operations it has 
been necessary for the mills to buy 
American wheat at prices ranging $1.25 
@145 per bu. The Mow Sing & Foh 
Sing company has bought 60,000 tons of 
American wheat, to be delivered from 
November, 1921, to March, 1922, and 
3,700 tons of Australian wheat for de- 
livery next March. American wheat is 
dearer than Chinese wheat, but it is su- 
perior. Chinese wheat has the reputa- 
tion of containing too much sand. 
Chinese wheat is quoted today at $1.20 
per bu and American wheat at $1.35. 
When exchange is favorable this differ- 
ence is equalized. Australian wheat is 
preferred at times to American, but 
prices are about the same. 

Shanghai mills are at present using 
about 40 per cent of Chinese wheat and 
60 per cent American and Australian. 
From the opening of the season in June, 
to September, some 200,000 tons of 
Chinese wheat have come on the market, 
and this was quickly snapped up. Ex- 
port of wheat from Shanghai is pro- 
hibited. 

The present price for Shanghai flour 
is about $5.90 bbl in 50-Ib sacks, but at 
the beginning of the season it was as low 
as $5. In September and October the 
quotation was $6.70, but after that prices 
began to sag, as the markets of Singa- 
pore, Hongkong and Europe, which for- 
merly drew largely on Shanghai, found 
it more profitable to import American 
and Australian flour. 

For many years imports of American 
and Australian flour into Shanghai were 
unknown. In December, 1921, alone, 
Shanghai imported 4,000 tons of flour, 
while imports of wheat from America 
came up to the respectable total of 
7,000 tons from October to December. 

In 1920, Shanghai exported 16,363,051 
50-Ib sacks of flour, or approximately 
4,000,000 bbls. From April to October, 
1921, the exports were 400,000 sacks to 
Japan, 2,053,000 to Hongkong, 104,000 
to Chinese coast ports, Singapore and 
the Federated Malay States, and 450,000 
to Europe, a total of 3,007,000 sacks, or 
approximately 750,000 bbls. 

The following figures show the strides 
the industry has made. ‘ Quotations are 
in 50-lb sacks: 


SHANGHAI FLOUR EXPORTS 

















To— 1917 1918 
Bowth CIMA «2 vcsevcccc 2,768,500 3,215,828 
North China .......... 4,559,399 4,614,655 
Singapore and Manila.. 6,701 187,836 
DET. % 6¥.0-05.26-699-00 00 364,750 1,870,191 
Pa rrr Pee 5,444 359,951 

WORMS. cv iviicvecenne 7,708,794 10,248,461 

To— 1919 1920 
South China .......... 3,728,355 4,645,206 
North China .......... 5,669,806 6,180,058 
Singapore and Manila.. 133,149 772,569 
errr re 822,369 65,694,372 
BEE. Sweedsesecccene’ 1,735,123 80,846 

TWOORD  oecieds ceccccces 11,488,802 16,355,051 

To— April-Oct, 1921 
South China and North China.... 2,053,000 
Singapore and Manila ........... 104,500 
WNONS bos cc ce vs vvgececcvesteeses 450,000 
BEND bo5.0Wwew's braid « 8b eT eUNe ws 400,000 

SS IR ee ae Peer ey are 3,000,500 


In South China the most important 
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market for Shanghai flour is Hong- 
kong, where it is further distributed to 
Canton, Foochow, Swatow and Amoy. 
In North China, flour goes principally 
to Tientsin and Dairen. In order of im- 
portance, so far as Shanghai is con- 
cerned, Tientsin is the most important 
market; then comes Hongkong, followed 
by Europe and Vladivostok. 

To give an idea of the present unre- 
munerative character of milling here, it 
may be mentioned that the cost of pro- 
duction is about $5.85 per bbl, while the 
present selling price is $5.90. Prospects 
for future business, therefore, are very 
discouraging. There is keen competi- 
tion from foreign flour, and many of the 
markets are being lost. 

The most popular brand that goes to 
Hongkong from Shanghai is Battleship, 
made by the Mow Sing & Fow Sing 
mills. It is also a favorite brand with 
consumers in Singapore, Europe and, to 
a certain extent, in Japan. The Field 
Gun brand goes to Port Said and the 
Mitsui Mill’s brand of Horse Head to 
Japan and Dairen. D. ARaAkIE. 


BAKERS OF IOWA CONVENE 


Nineteenth Annual Meeting and Short Course 
Opens at Burlington—Practical Demon- 
strations of Cake Making 


Buruneton, Iowa, Feb. 7.—(Special 
Telegram)—The nineteenth annual con- 
vention and short course of the Iowa 
Association of the Baking Industry 
opened this morning, at the Burlington 
Hotel, and will continue tomorrow and 
Thursday. 

A fair representation of bakers from 
different parts of the state are present, 
as well as the usual contingent of supply 
men and flour mill representatives. 

Practical demonstrations, consisting of 
mixing and finishing of cakes and coffee 
cakes, are being conducted by Samuel 
Goetz, assisted by John M. Hartley, of 
the Retail Bakers’ Association of Amer- 
ica, and will be held each day. 

This evening there will be an address 
of welcome by T. J. Smith, mayor of 
Burlington, a response by Leo Mulgrew, 
Dubuque; reports of Secretary C. O. 
Schweickhardt, Burlington, and Treas- 
urer J. F. Brems, Cedar Rapids. Pro- 
fessor C. H. Bailey, of the University of 
Minnesota, will also make an- address. 

A. S. Purves. 








MILLER ACCIDENTALLY KILLED 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 4.—Vinton S. 
King, secretary of the M. D. King Mill- 
ing Co., Pittsfield, Ill., was killed Satur- 
day morning, Jan. 28, at his home in 
Pittsfield by the discharge of a revolver 
which he kept in his dresser drawer. Mr. 
King lived 12 hours after the accident 
occurred, but did not regain conscious- 
ness. A coroner’s jury brought in a 
verdict of death by accident. 

Mr. King, who was 36 years of age, 
had been secretary of the King Milling 
Co. since its organization in 1909. He 
was very active in the company’s business 
and had a wide acquaintance in the mill- 
ing trade. He was well known in Ma- 
sonic circles, and was also a member of 
the Missouri Athletic Club, St. Louis. 

Besides his wife and four children, 
Mr. King is survived by his father and 
one brother, Lyndel S. King, who was 
associated with him in the King Milling 
Co. Funeral services were held at the 
family home in Pittsfield, Monday after- 
noon, Jan. 30. Interment was in Elm- 
wood cemetery, that city. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 


STORAGE PLANT FOR NORFOLK 

Norrotk, Va., Feb. 4—A_ $50,000 
warehouse and storage plant is now un- 
der construction here for S. D. Scott & 
Co., grain and feed dealers, to supple- 
ment the present properties of this con- 
cern. The building is of brick and re- 
enforced concrete, and is on the site of 





.the warehouse of this concern which 


burned last year. Josepu A. Lesuie. 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
-—Mpis—. —Duluth—. Winnipeg 
1922 1921 1922 1921 1922 1921 


Feb. 1 153 337 31 156 255 163 
Feb. 2 247 168 40 126 105 359 
Feb. 3 + 107 217 18 109 214 401 
Feb. 4 .... 180 176 33 140 271 350 
Feb, 6 .... 319 285 22 127 239 343 
Feb. 7 - 249 225 12 64 387 678 














Totals ..1,255 1,408 156 722 1,472 2,294 
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An advance in local flour prices of 20c 
bbl yesterday, following a similar ad- 
vance a week ago, seems to have awak- 
ened buyers to the strength of the wheat 
market and to a realization that they 
may have to pay considerably higher 
prices for flour. hile this has not re- 
sulted in any large increase in buying, it 
has somewhat improved the local and 
California demand and brought buyers 
to a point where they are prepared to 
enter the market if wheat continues to 
advance. 

Eastern and southeastern demand for 
Pacific flour continues very light, and 
prices quoted by middle western soft 
wheat millers are too low to be met, in 
view of the premiums demanded for mill- 
ing wheat of good quality. Business with 
the Atlantic and Gulf seaboard, water 
shipment via the Panama Canal, is pre- 
cluded by the high freights adhered to 
by the coast-to-coast steamship lines, and 
material concessions in rates must be 
made by these lines to develop any con- 
siderable flour movement by them. 

At a rate of 30c per 100 lbs to the 
Atlantic Coast, Pacific Coast millers be- 
lieve that a substantial volume of busi- 
ness would result both in soft wheat flour 
and in the hard wheat flours made by 
north Pacific Coast millers from Mon- 
tana and the stronger Pacific wheat, but 
under the present rate of 55c per 100 
lbs, plus wharfage charges, this business 
is unworkable by water shipment. 

Oriental demand has about dried up. 
Strong export cut-off could be worked 
at a price, but an unremunerative one, 
aside from the fact that supplies of this 
grade are scarce. United Kingdom prices 
continue out of line. 

First patents, basis cotton ¥,’s, car- 
loads, are quoted: Montana, $7.20@8.35 
bbl; Dakota, $8.50@9; Washington, made 
from Montana and/or Dakota and Pa- 
cific hard wheats, $7@8. Washington 
blue-stem family patent, basis cotton 
¥,’s, $7.15 bbl; pastry flour, $5.65; Wash- 
ington bakers patent, basis cotton 1%’s, 
$6.50@6.60. Export grades, basis cotton 
Y,’s: cut-off, $5.65; straight, $5.35. 

Millfeeds are in d demand and $1 
higher for the week, Washington mill- 
run selling at $23 ton in mixed cars, 
delivered, transit points. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 

Flour Pet. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
52,800 28,735 

$1,583 

20,842 

41,415 

17,715 


This week 
Last week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 
Three years ago.... 
Four years ago.... 39,899 
Five years ago 18,800 
Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 
Flour Pet, 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
57,000 45,050 79 
41,923 
25,110 


This week 


33,812 
33,442 
40,124 
37,581 


Two years ago 
Three years ago.... 
Four years ago.... 
Five years ago 


NOTES 
The Bellingham (Wash.) Food and 
Seed Co. has been incorporated by 
George J. Hohl, Frank Leckenby and W. 
H. Lilly. 
E. K. Pickett, of Minneapolis, western 
territory sales manager for the Wash- 


burn-Crosby Co., was at Seattle the first 
part of this week, leaving here for Port- 
land and California. 


The Boyd-Coulee Co., which has oper- 


* ated a feed mill at Spokane, Wash., has 


been incorporated, with- $100,000 capital 
stock, b rnest A. Boyd and Herbert 
A. Coulee, to conduct a general hay, 
grain and milling business. 

The January report of the Federal 
Reserve Board for this district states 
that 15 large milling companies in its ter- 
ritory reported Jan. 1 flour stocks as 
354,344 bbls, against 374,587 on Jan. 1, 
1921; wheat stocks, 1,888,986 bus, against 
2,159,832. 

Total engagements of Canadian wheat 
for Japan are reported to be about 100,- 
000 tons. It is delivered in bulk at Van- 
couver, B. C., and exported in sacks. 
Inadequate sacking facilities at Vancou- 
ver are causing considerable delay in dis- 
patching the wheat from there. 

Seattle bakers are selling bread at 
wholesale at 6c for the 1-lb loaf, 
wrapped. This price has _ practically 
driven most of the small bakers out of 
the bread trade, and they are largely 
confining business to sweet goods, leaving 
the bread making field to the few large 
bakeries. 

R. Hara, manager wheat and flour de- 
partment of the Seattle branch of Mitsui 
& Co., Ltd., of Tokyo, Japan, left Feb. 1 
on an extended visit to Canadian and 
central and eastern United States mar- 
kets, after which he will return to Japan. 
Mr. Hara will be succeeded at Seattle 
by M. Kobayashi. 

Flour shipments from Seattle and Ta- 
coma in January, according to the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, Seattle, were: to 
Hongkong, 160,605 bbls; Shanghai, 8,875; 
Japan, 39,615; Philippines, 19,850; Ha- 
waii, 10,345; United Kingdom, 6,714; 
Peru, 6,538; Nicaragua, 881; California, 
35,000. Wheat shipments: to Japan, 
352,090 bus; China, 216,670; France, 
143,000; United Kingdom, 37,335; Ha- 
waii, 9,115. 

Farm wages in Washington, according 
to a bulletin issued by the Spokane office 
of the federal Bureau of Markets -and 
Crop Estimates, averaged $3.30 per day, 
with board, at harvest time in 1921, 
against $5.15 in 1920 and $2.42 in 1910, 
The average wages in the far western 
states are shown to be the highest in the 
country, with the north central and north 
Atlantic states second, and the south 
central and south Atlantic states the low- 
est. 


OREGON 
PortLanp, Orecon, Feb. 4.—Another 


advance of 20c bbl in all grades of flour 
was announced by the mills at the close 
of the week. This made the second ad- 
vance in family patents and the third in 
bakers grades in a week. As a result of 
the sudden upturn, local buying has been 
on a more substantial scale. The export 
trade in flour continues slack. The new 
list prices in straight cars are $7.15 for 
family patents, $7.25 for bakers hard 
wheat and $6.55 for bakers blue-stem 
patents. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 

Flour Pct. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 


This week 25,827 
32,179 
14,672 
Two years ago .... 24,862 
Three years ago.... 24,088 


Four years ago 26,460 

Demand for mill-run continues very 
active, and the market is stronger. Mill- 
run was advanced $1 during the week to 
$21 ton in straight cars. Scratch feed 
is also higher at $44. Other feeds un- 
changed. 


With wheat prices steadily climbing, 
there has been a little more selling by 
farmers. A considerable part of the 
buying was by mills, but exporters also 
took hold, though there were no reports 
of new export business being worked. 
Closing wheat bids at the exchange: hard 
white, $1.16; soft white, white club and 
hard winter, $1.13; northern spring, 
$1.12; red Walla, $1.09. 

More interest has also been shown in 
the coarse grains, which are firmer. Last 
bids: white oats, $28 ton; gray oats, $27; 
brewing barley, $27; feed barley, $26; 
No. 2 corn, $24.75; No. 3 corn, $24.50. 

Flour exports. from Portland in Janu- 
ary were 95,445 bbls, valued at $527,397. 
Wheat exports in the same month were 
2,448,906 bus, valued at $2,784,745. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


MONTANA 


Great Fatts, Mont., Feb. 4.—For the 
first time in many months local mills are 
finding an active inquiry for flour and 
mill products, with a tendency toward 
forward commitments. The outlook is 
the brightest for at least three years. 
There is a constantly pressing demand 
for millfeeds, and has been for some 
weeks, because of the need for stock 
feeding. In the last 10 days the flour 
market has firmed up noticeably, and 
prices, while not advanced greatly, have 
been moving steadily upward. Quota- 
tions follow: flour in 98-lb cottons, $7.50 
bbl, f.o.b., Great Falls, in car lots; feed 
$17 ton, same terms and choice of kind. 


NOTES 

According to G. W. Casteel, of Hel- 
ena, who has charge of War Finance 
Corporation loans in Montana, a little 
more than $6,000,000 have been placed in 
this state. 

W. F. Day, who has been assistant 
superintendent of the Montana grain 
grading laboratories, has resigned and 
will enter the missionary work of the 
Episcopal church, with headquarters in 
southern Montana. ; 

George H. Moran, state grain inspec- 
tor, of the Great Falls inspection and 
grading station, states that during the 
month of January his office graded 185 
cars, or just one less than an average of 
six cars a day for every day in the 
month. 

A 25-bbl flour mill is being installed at 
Conrad, 65 miles northwest of Great 
Falls. The enterprise is being financed 
by George Yeager, a rancher. The mill 
will be ready to operate by June 1, un- 
der the management of D. R. Finken- 
biner, who has the contract for buying 
and installing machinery. 

Joun A. Corry. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Dututrn, Mrinn., Feb. 6.—The flour 
market showed no change for the better 
the past week, and nothing seems to be 
able to jar buyers from their policy of 
purchasing only to cover needs. One 
mill reported a little interest in first 
clear from an export source, the first 
since last fall. Sales were small for 
the week and, with shipping instructions 
light, the output of the mills was not 
large. Most of the buying trade is be- 
lieved to be carrying light stocks, and 
mills hope that they will soon be forced 
to come into the market. 

Patent advanced 20c bbl last week 
and clears 30c, and togay the rise in the 
price of wheat advanced patent lic 
more. The improvement in price did not 
bring any appreciable increase in de- 
mand, 

The durum flour market was sluggish, 
suffering from a lack of demand. Maca- 
roni buyers are stalling, and their in- 
difference made business poor. Sales 
were confined to-a few odd lots for 
export, and the week’s business was dis- 
appointing. Prices have advanced 45c 
bbl, and today’s rise may bring in some 
buyers, but the mill is not likely to grant 
any concessions, the present working 
basis being close. 

Rye flour still is neglected by the out- 
side trade, and depends on local users 
for its demand. Prices are firmer on 
the advancing rye market, being up 10c 
bbl today alone, and 30@50c on the 
week. Local buyers bought only in a 
retail way. 

The millfeed market is firmer under 
improved inquiry. Mills are sold up and 
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working to get out old orders, and new 
sales were limited to mixed cars with 
flour. The operating basis is so light 
that not much feed is produced for sale. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Pet. of 
activity 
This week 9,900 27 
Last week , 28 


Flour 


Last year . 44 
Two years ago ° 59 


Shipments of grain are light, eleva- 
tors having very few orders for loadings. 

C. T. Mears, of the Itasca Elevator 
Co., has gone to Florida for a vacation 
of several weeks. 


Julius H. Barnes, of the Barnes-Ames 
Co., is here from New York, and will re- 
main for several days. 

P. B. Getchell, of the Getchell-Tanton 
Co., and P. E. Stroud, of the John Mill- 
er Co., were here from Minneapolis to- 
day. . 

L. R. Robinson, a former member of 
the Duluth Board of Trade, now of 
Boston, was here today meeting old 
friends. 

Corn stocks last week increased 548,- 
000 bus, and the increase in all grains 
was 852,000 bus. Flaxseed decreased 
7,200 bus. 

Parker M. Paine, of Chicago, and 
James F. Bryan, of New York, of the 
Logan & Bryan interests, were on 
*change last week. 

The rye price is advancing, and this is 
bringing improvement in business. Lead- 
ing interests are good buyers, and the 
strength is expected to stimulate mar- 
keting. 

The barley price has advanced Ic, due 
more to a lack of receipts than to de- 
mand. The East is not showing any 
sign of wanting it, but local stocks are 
not building up, as arrivals are light. 

Corn continues to move this way to go 
into storage awaiting the opening of 
navigation for transportation east over 
the Great Lakes. The business is grow- 
ing, today’s unloading into elevators 
running over 130,000 bus. 

Supplies of durum wheat are some- 
what larger, but are light. Demand last 
week was. general, and offerings were 
cleaned up daily. No. 1 amber rules at 
9@18c over May, No. 2 amber at 7@18c 
over, No. 1 at 2c under, No. 2 at 4c un- 
der, No. 1 mixed 2c under to 12c over, 
and No. 2, 4c under to 10c over. 


The screenings market, which had 
some little life a few weeks ago, is 
again very dull. Holders have been able 
to dispose of considerable, and supplies 
are pretty well cleaned up. Recent sales 
made were at $4 ton for wheat screen- 
ings. Mill oats are bringing 23c bu for 
light and 24@25c for heavier stuff. 


Cash wheat trade has not improved 
any, and with the present low rate of 
movement it cannot. Very little spring 
wheat is coming.in, hardly enough sam- 

les being shown daily to make a mar- 

et. No. 1 dark northern closed today 
at 8@2Ic over May, No. 2 dark at 2@lic 
over and No. 3 dark at 10c under to 8c 
over. 


Higher Buenos Aires cables caused 
flaxseed traders to work futures higher 
in price today, the full advances being 
6c in the May and 5%4c in July. The 
light movement and small stocks are caus- 
ing some apprehension on the part of 
dealers as to the sufficiency of supply to 
carry crushers over to the next crop. 
No. 1 spot is now quoted at May to 2c 
over, and to-arrive at May price. 

F. G. Cartson. 





HERDING SHEEP IN CADILLACS 


Governor D. W. Davis, of Idaho, in 
addressing the Grain Growers’, Millers 
& Shippers’ Association at a recent meet- 
ing held at Spokane, Wash., on the pres- 
ent business depression, said: “The trou- 
ble is we lost all sense of proportion 
during the period of inflation. Had we 
continued to live as we had been used 
to living, we would all have had money 
in the bank today. But we. sold our 
Fords and bought Cadillacs and Pierce- 
Arrows. Even our sheepmen herded 
sheep in Cadillacs. The Fords wouldn’t 
do any longer. We were all intoxicated 
with extravagance.” 
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DULUTH, FEB. 4 


FLOUR—Nominal prices, f.o.b., mills, at 
Duluth-Superior, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons: 


Today Year ago 
Family patent ....... $7.40@7.65 $8.50@8.75 
Bakers patent ........+ 7.00@7.35 8.25@8.50 
First clear, jute....... 4.55@4.80 7.25@7.75 
Second clear, jute..... 3.30@38.55 6.25@5.75 
No. 2 semolina ....... 6.75@7.00 9.50@9.75 
Durum patent ........ 6.15@6.40 9.25@9.50 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mill, per barrel, in cottons: 
pure white, $5. 75; No. 2 straight, $5.25; No. 3 
o> $3.75; No. 6&6 dark, $4.95; No. 8 rye, 
$4.5 

wint~ the light movement was re- 
flected in a dull cash market and small 
volume of offerings. Demand for choice 
durum has fallen off a bit, buyers appar- 
ently having filled urgent requirements for 
the time and being disposed to purchase 
more cautiously, in the face of an advancing 
future market. The spring future continues 
extremely dull, with nothing but a daily 
closing price posted for May. 


GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing prices of cash wheat, on 

track, in cents, per bushel: 
o-—————_ Dark northern———_——_,, 

Jan, No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
30... 184% @146% 128% @140% 116% @133% 
31... 183% @145% 127% @139% 115% @132% 
Feb, 
1.... 184 @146 128 @140 116 @133 
137% @149% 181% @143% 119% @136% 
3.... 189% @152% 133% @146% 121% @139% 
4.... 188% @151% 132% @145% 120% @138% 





oO Amber durum———, -—Durum—, 
Jan, No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
30. 110 @119 108 @119 99 97 
31. 109 @118 107 @118 98 96 
Feb, 
1.. 109% @118% 107%@118% 98% 96% 
2.. 113856 @122% 111% @122% 102% 100% 
3.. 114% @123% 112% @123% 103% 101% 
4.. 1135 @122% 111% @122% 102% 100% 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 


Spring c—Durum—, 

May May July 
PE Re rere 130 101 99% 
JGR, BE sk es stadeces 129 100 98% 
POR & case encvavees 129% 100% 97% 
aS SR ae 132% 104% 102 
POR, BS pvvccssesecees 133% 105% 102% 
PUR © vai een aeneins 133% 104% 101 


Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents per bushel: 


Corn Oats Rye 

Jan, 2 mixed 3 white No. 1 Barley 
30.. 46% @47% 333% @34% 83% 36@58 
om 46% @46%. 33 @34 82% 36@58 
Feb, 

1... 46% @47% 33%@34% 83% 36@58 
2... 47% @47% 33% @34% 85% 36@58 
S... 48% @48% 335.@34% 87 36@58 
4... 49% @49% 385% @34% 86 36@58 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

-——Receipts——, -——Shipments—, 

Wheat— 1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 

Spring .... 29 291 | Sew 242 41 

Durum .... 200 227 19 15 121 98 

Winter ,... 2 9 5 10 <s 2 


Totals .. 231 627 42 25 463638 )=«141 
2 oe 





Corn ..e... 649 39 1 oe 
Oats .. e 44 24 es 2 oe 17 
RYO coccces 152 76 346 1 34 
Barley .... oe oe ee oe ee 
Bonded... oe oe ee es ee 7 
Flaxseed .. 30 40 9 27 1 14 
GRAIN STOCKS 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Feb. 4, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 

7—Wheat stocks— c—grade——_, 
1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 


bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1,2dkn 
1, 2 nor 188 143 2 21 371 3 
38 dk n 


3 nor 5 90 16 3 4 72 6 
All other 
spring .. 213 6502 261 4 109 6 


1,2 dur § 196 148 258 14 21 
All other 
durum ..1,445 877 1,340 54 28 
Winter ..:. 82 1 13 3 3 os 
MinGE wesc: as 14 11 67 112 6 
Totals ..2,353 1,701 1,888 167 716 21 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
clevators, in bushels (000’s queer 4 


-——Domestic——, ———-Bonded——_,, 
1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 


Comm. cavaca 3,544 80 ° 

Onte vévaan 5,662 3,260 196 as 

RIS suetees 1,185 186 5,674 - “ 

Barley .... 196 67 54 10 1 2 

Flaxseed 144 1,592 55 or 1 
FLAXSEED 


Market news favorable for higher prices, 
and settling quotations today show a net 
advance as against close of Jan. 27 of 8%c 
in July to 9%ec for May. The strength of 
the Buenos Aires market outweighed local 
factors, causing a covering movement of 


some importance. Sudden and unexpected 
turns in the market kept traders on edge to 
stay in line with other markets, and the 
uncertainty of what might develop made 
operators decidedly nervous. Business put 
through was mainly in the May, very little 
attention being given to July. Bid for No. 
1 track was increased today on a basis of 


May to 2c over. 
o——Close———_,, 
Opening Feb. 6 


Jan.30 High Low Feb. 4 1921 

May ..$2.21% $2.27% $2.18% $2.26% $1.77% 

July .. 2.28% 2.28% 2.21% 2.27% 1.80% 
JANUARY GRAIN MOVEMENT 

Receipts and shipments at Duluth-Superior 

for the month of January, this year and 

last, in bushels, were as follows (000’s omit- 


ted): 
-—-Receipts— -Shipments— 
9 19 19 1921 

















Wheat— 1922 21 22 
Domestic ..... 794 1,825 298 1,482 
Bonded ....... 62 270 5 125 

Totals ..sce- 856 2,095 303 §=61,607 
GOER cvccccccce 1,541 51 oes 1 
GOD cccccccecs 415 637 5 5 
RPO seseccesecs 576 335 3 469 
Barley ..ccsees 13 6 eve 25 

Bonded ..... 1 rr sue ess 
Flaxseed ...... 107 171 144 57 

Totals ...... $3,510 3,294 454 2,164 





KANSAS CITY, FEB. 4 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


SS a ere ere a $6.80@7.20 
| POT TeTTrrrerrereree ys 6.30 @6.60 
Ds no ee bgees be ensnkens 4.40@4.90 
BOSOME GEOOP occccccccccecccesees 3.75 @4.25 


MILLFEED—tThe market was active, with 
especially strong demand for shorts, of 
which there is almost no available car lot 
supply. Quotations, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 
bran, $21@22; brown shorts, $22@23; gray 
shorts, $24@25. 

WHEAT—Receipts were fairly heavy ex- 
cept for first quality milling wheat, which 
was scarce and in especially good demand. 
Prices were fairly steady here on the week 
but, accompanying the advance in futures, 
the market was substantially 5c higher. 
Demand for milling grade was especially 
urgent, both by local mills and for ship- 
ment. Cash prices: hard wheat, No. 1 $1.16 
@1.34, No. 2 $1.15@1.34, No. 3 $1.14@1.30, 
No. 4 $1.12@1.27; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.24@ 
1.25, No. 2 $1.21@1.24, No. 3 $1.17@1.20, No. 
4 $1.10@1.15. 

CORN—There was a fair supply on the 
market, and offerings were taken care of 
by moderate current demand, Cash prices: 
white corn, No. 1 46%c, No. 2 46c, No. 3 
45%c, No. 4 45c; yellow corn, No. 1 46@ 
46%c, No. 2 45% @46c, No. 3 45@45%c, No. 
4 45c; mixed corn, No. 1 45%c, No. 2 45@ 
45%c, No. 3 44%c, No. 4 44c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


o—Receipts— --Shipments— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bbls. 23,075 10,075 100,750 65,325 


W’t, bus.1,859,750 1,510,650 1,012,750 1,979,100 





Corn, . bus. .582,500 296,250 136,250 111,250 
Oats, bus.. .227,800 88,400 79,500 135,000 
Rye, bus... 5,500 6,600 3,300 15,400 
Barley, bus 22,500 31,500 13,000 16,900 
Bran, tons. 200 600 3,560 2,660 
Hay, tons.. 7,464 6,552 2,040 4,224 
ST. LOUIS, FEB. 4 
FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 
f.o.b., St. Louis: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
ll Uk, CTT TT eee $7.10 @7.50 
IE. 6. 6.5.6.0.0:0.005: 0004860008095 6.60 @7.00 
GEE v.06 640s 006 BADER 46 DRESS 4.30@4.75 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
.., SPEC PVERTTCTTT ITE Teer 6.35 @6.60 
CER 5.0 90:5 4:0: 9:0:0:6:0:0.0:66 6000 0 w86 5.85 @6.10 
TE oa p Cdibiea bt 4468s eke a 4.00 @ 4.50 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
Sc cb banns 4A. Wet 28h en Wan oh 6.10@6.40 
NERO ae ree 5.70@6.00 
De GUOOE ceva soca wtirnsesissace 4.10@4.50 


MILLFEED—tThe market ruled firmer this 
week, while demand showed a marked im- 
provement. Many sales of straight and 
mixed car lots were made, and it was ru- 
mored that some good round lots of mill- 
feed were sold for February-March shipment 
and round lots of bran and middlings for 
February, but prices could not be ascer- 
tained. Quotations, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 
hard winter bran, $24@25; soft winter bran, 
$25@26; gray shorts, $26@26.50 

WHEAT—The cash market advanced in 
sympathy with futures, average sales of soft 
wheat being 6@8c higher at the close. De- 
mand for soft wheat was rather slow, except 
for selections of No. 2 and No. 3, but all 
grades were fairly well cleaned up. There 
was scattered buying for local and outside 
mills, and a number of cars were taken by 
elevator interests. Small offerings and lim- 
ited demand for hard wheat; only a light 
milling demand. Receipts, 242 cars, against 
210 last week. Cash prices: No. 3 red, $1.26; 
No. 4 red, $1.22; No, 2 hard, $1.21. 

CORN—The cash market showed more 
strength toward the close, but did not fol- 
low the full advance in wheat. Country of- 
ferings were light, while demand showed 
slightly more activity. Receipts, 566 cars, 


No. 2 corn, 49@ 


against 507. Cash prices: 
5 yellow, 


50c; No. 3 yellow, 49@50c; No. 
47@48c; No. 2 white, 5ic. 

OATS—Cash prices advanced somewhat, 
following the trend of the wheat and corn 
market, but the market was lifeless. Re- 
ceipts, 250 cars, against 262. Cash prices: 
No. 3 oats, 35@36c; No. 4 oats, 35c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
v-Receipts— -Shipments— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 


Flour, bbls... 109,770 86,700 132,760 110,530 
Wheat, bus.. 531,600 900,000 529,380 707,190 
Corn, bus... 1,003,600 849,388 681,040 423,520 
Oats, bus.... 1,100 540,500 547,390 607,420 
Rye, bus..... 14,400 22,000 1,580 3,670 
Barley, bus.. 21,380 30,400 4,590 9,620 





CHICAGO, FEB. 4 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 


a ri $8.45 @8.60 
Spring patents, jute ...........+. 7.00 @7.75 
Spring straights, jute ........... 6.75 @7.30 
Spring clears, jute ...........+e0:% 4.25 @4.90 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute ....... 3.20 @3.90 


City mills’ spring patents, jute... 7.50@7.60 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Patent, southern, jute ........... $6.40 @6.60 





Straight, southern, jute -15@6.40 
Clear, southern, jute ............ -50@4.80 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute ....... $6.50@6.90 
Patent, 95 per cent ......eeeeseee 6.10@6.50 
Cleer, MOMGRR, FNCO ccccccccceccsce 4.25@4.75 


RYE FLOUR 


Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl....$5.00@5.10 
Rye flour, standard, jute ........ 4.75 @4.85 

WHEAT—Values higher, following ad- 
vance in options. Milling and elevator de- 
mand good until advance occurred. Pre- 
miums weaker last part of week, not being 
able to follow futures. Local mill bought 
40,000 bus No. 1 northern spring wheat at 
Milwaukee. Receipts, 144 cars, compared 
with 106 last week, and 101 a year ago. 
Offerings of good milling wheat limited. 
Compared with May, premiums closed as 
follows: 


red 6@7c over 

red 5@6c over 

red 2@4c over 

red 1@2c over 

hd May to 2c under 
hard 2@8c under 
hard 3@5c under 
hard 5@7c under 
n 10@20c over 

n 5@15c over 

n May to 10c over 
n 5c un to 8c over 
m May to Ic over 4% @7%c under 
m %c ov to 8c un 4m 8@l0c under 


Range of cash prices for the week, with 
comparisons: 


h 1@1%c over 
h 1@2c under 
h 2@8c under 
h 4@5c under 
h May to 2c un 
h 3@4c under 
h 4@65c under 
h 6@9c under 
n 18@25c over 
n 15@22c over 
n 5@15c over 
n May to 12c ov 


to » Oto ® 0O toe eB OO DO 
Cr wnde & OD & DOH 
Faasanteuaaag 


This week Last week Last year 
GB POG cecccOesuce b0ccoMaepey cave @191 
2 red. 125 @130 122 @124%178 @181% 
i BG. 236 BARE ccecd @116% 160 @172% 
2 hd. 116% @121% 115 ged 163 @170% 
BGR scene @ ccces coveeQ@eoeves 163 @172% 
1 n, eDocevec coves ° ceeee ceeee @155 
SM @ cece BIO ccccs cence seeee reeee 
2 GM cccee@ecece ov ° a 161 @164 
BG BM csces BDoccce caves @. e oenes @154 


CORN—Domestic demand ‘olen. Export 
trade good, but done at very little profit. 
Receipts, 4,509 cars, compared with 3,712 


last week and 1,883 a year ago. Shipping 
sales were 1,800,000 bus. The range: 

This week Last week Last year 
1 mix... 49% @50% 49% @50% _ ....@.... 
2 mix... 49 @50% 49% @50 60% @63% 
3 mix... 48 @49 48 @49 57% @61 
4 mix... 46% @47% 46%@47% 54%@58 
5 mix... 46 @47 46% @47% 53 @56 
6 mix... 45 @46% 45% @46% 62%@55% 
1 yellow. 49% @51% 49% @50% -@64 
2 yellow. 49% @51% 49 @50% 61 @65 
3 yellow. 48 @49% 48 @49% 58 @63% 
4 yellow. 46% @48 46% @48% 64% @59 
5 yellow. 46 @47% 46%@47% 53 @56% 
6 yellow. 45% @47 45 @47 562% @55 
1 white. 49% @50% 49% @50% 61% @62 
2 white. 49% @50% 49% @50 60% @63% 
3 white, 47% @49% 48 @49 58 @61 
4 white. 46% @47% 46%@48 54% @58 
5 white. 46 @47% 45% @47% ....@.... 
6 white. 45% @47 454% @46% ....@.... 


OATS—Country offerings light, and cash 
trade restricted. Shipping sales have been 
fairly large, but no export business has been 
reported. The range: 

This week Last week Last year 


1 white. 42% @44 38% @43% 39% @41 
2 white. 35% @44 36% @42% 39% @414% 
3 white. 32 @39% 33 @38 37 @40 
4 white. 32 @42 32% @35 36 @38% 


RYE—Export sales were 2,000,000 bus, 
mainly for Russia, according to report. Cash 
market dull, though values have advanced, 
following wheat. No. 2 ranged 85% @89%c, 
compared with 82@84c last week, and 
$1.42% @1.53 a year ago. February closed 
at 86%c, May at 92%c, and July at 8ic. 

BARLEY—tTrade narrow and featureless. 
Prices higher under influence of wheat ad- 
vance. Maltsters best buyers. No export 
business. The range was 52@66c, against 
52@67c last week and 53@74c a year ago. 
May closed at 60c. 


CORN GOODS—tTrade continues good, and 
prices about unchanged. Regular replenish- 
ing of stocks going on. Export slow. Corn 
flour $1.35, corn meal $1.30, cream meal 
$1.25, pearl hominy $1.30, granulated hom- 
iny $1.30, oatmeal $2.45, car lots, per 100 
lbs. Rolled oats, $2.15 per 90-lb sack. 

LINSEED MEAL—Consumption is more 
than taking care of supply. Price un- 
changed at $46.50 ton, f.0.b., Chicago. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Week’s receipts and shipments of flour 
and grain (000’s omitted): 


r-Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 


Flour, bblis..... 242 198 172 139 
Wheat, bus.... 293 267 184 254 
Corn, bus...... 9,105 4,453 5,067 1,272 
Gate, DBUS...... 1,575 1,095 1,117 975 
Tee, Css ccce 23 175 5 64 
Barley, bus.... 253 198 57 145 





MILWAUKEE, FEB. 4 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in cot- 
ton, per barrel, f.o.b., Milwaukee: 


Oe rere eee ee ee $8.10@8.45 

0 Ee ee eee 7.25 @7.4! 

WUEBS GUORF wcecscncccessevacnvese 

SE ND nc ds eee neee re seeses 

po | PTE ee Tere 

EE SN, 8.6 60s 60 360 ke 004 

ee Ss SEE 6g wu caer cccacaeane a 

Rye flour, straight 

ee MEE on wa bocsscnvesvtes 3.75 

Corn flour, 100 lbs rrr 

Corn meal, 100 Ibs 

eo eee eee 
MILLFEED—Strong and higher. Offers 

extremely light; spot demand brisk, account 

typical winter conditions. Bran up $3 ton 

and middlings $4 within week. Spring bran 

goes to premium over winter. Standard 

bran, $25@26; winter bran, $25.25@25.50; 

standard fine middlings, $24.50@25.50; flour 

middlings, $26.50@27.50; hominy feed, $22.50 





” 


-35@1.40 


@23.50; red dog, $28@30; rye feed, $22.50 
@23; old process oil meal, $46; cottonseed 
meal, $42@45; brewers’ dried grains, $27; 


gluten feed, $31.15,—all in 100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—Advanced 5@6c. Receipts, 16 
cars; last week, 16; last year, 33. Small 
offerings readily absorbed by milling and 
shipping . requirements. Basis fractionally 
easier, especially on winters. No. 1 hard 
quotable at May to 2c under; No. 1 red, 6@ 
8c over May. Best spring ranges 18@25c 
over Minneapolis May price; ordinary 5@10c 
discount. No. 1 (Dakota) dark northern 
closed at $1.48@1.55, No, 2 $1.44@1.50, No. 3 
$1.37@1.46, No. 4 $1.33@1.42, No. 5 $1.25@ 
1.38; No. 1 red winter $1.30@1.33, No. 2 $1.25 
@1.38, No. 3 $1.22@1.25, No. 4 $1.19@1.21, 
No. 5 $1.17@1.19; No. 1 hard winter $1.23@ 
1.25, No. 2 $1.20@1.22, No. 3 $1.11@1.20; 
No. 1 mixed $1.19@1.34, No, 2 $1.15 @1.30, 
No. 3 $1.13@1.26, No. 4 $1.11@1.23, No. 5 
$1.09@1.19. 

RYE—Advanced 4% @5%c. Receipts, 28 
cars; last week, 10; last year, 36. Basis 
improved; light receipts readily taken by 
shippers and millers. No. 2 ranged 3@3'%c 
under May price. No, 1, 88% @88%c; No. 2, 
88@88%c; No. 3, 85@87%c; No. 4, 82@86%e 

CORN—Aédvanced ic, Receipts, 806 cars; 
last week, 597; last year, 370. Demand 
brisk, local and shipping. Basis steady, de- 
spite heavy offerings. Spot ranges 4% @5ic 
under May price. No. 2 white closed at 
50% @5ic, No. 3 49% @50c; No. 2 yellow Sic, 
No. 3 49% @50c; No. 2 mixed 50% @5lc, No. 
3 49% @49%c. 

OATS—Declined %@lc. Receipts, 319 
cars; last week, 196; last year, 46. Shippers 
and industries holding. off; offerings larger. 
Basis reduced, No. 3 white spot ranging 3@ 
5%c under May price, according to weight. 
No. 2 white closed at 35% @387%c; No. 3 
white, 34% @36%c; No. 4 white, 33% @35c; 
sample grade, 32@34'%c. 

BARLEY—vUnchanged. Receipts, 133 cars; 
last week, 111; last year, 93. Offerings mod- 
erate and trade slow. Basis easier. Iowa 
was quoted at 52@64c, as to quality; Wis- 
consin, 52@65c; Minnesota, 52@64c; Dakota, 
52@63c; feed and rejected, 50@58c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
v~Receipts—, -—-Shipments ~ 
1922 1921 1922 1921 





Flour, bbls... 30,680 35,040 13,750 29,360 
Wheat, bus.. 21,000 45,900 33,850 47,775 
Corn, bus,...1,184,640 514,325 347,489 364,225 
Oats, bus.... 674,685 95,290 275,425 151,600 
Barley, bus.. 208,560 143,685 70,860 63,320 
Rye, bus..... 38,195 47,260 9,060 102,160 
Feed, tons... 2,280 570 §=6,148 4,131 
BOSTON, FEB. 4 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 

Spring patents, special short...... $8.75 @9.00 
Spring patents, standard ......... 7.75 @8.75 
. «2 Serra 5.25@6.00 
Hard winter patents ........0205. 6.75 @7.85 
Soft winter patents ............. 6.75 @7.85 
Soft winter straights ............ 5.75 @6.85 
Bote WIG GIGRTE occ cscs cesses 5.25 @6. 4 
Rye flour, white patent .......... 5.50@5.7 


MILLFEED—Demand for wheat teed 
slow, with market unchanged. Spring bran, 
$29.50 for standard and $31 for pure; winter 
bran, $31; middlings, $28.50@32; mixed feed, 
$32@35; red dog, $35; gluten feed, $40.30; 
hominy feed, $26@27; stock feed, $28; oat 
hulls, reground, $14.50; cottonseed meal, 
$44.50@50; linseed meal, $52.50,—all in 100’s, 

CORN MEAL—Demand moderate, with 
market easy. Granulated yellow, $1.55; 











































































































































































bolted yellow, $1.50; footine, $1.35; cracked 
corn, $1.35,—all in 100’ 

OATMEAL—Good pall with the mar- 
ket lower at $2.55 for rolled and $2.80 for | 
cut and ground, in 90-lb sacks. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
--Receiptse— -—Stocks—. 





1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bbis... 20,085 26,698 ...... eoeee 
Wheat, bus..249,805 ..... 1,257,841 1,078 
Corn, bus.... 24,725 4,728 8,672 .3,687 
Oats, bus.... 23, 4 27,315 79,868 13,672 
Rye, bus... ;) ) ee 600 2,168 
Barley, bus.. ne; escbe 1,245 
Millfeed, tons 40 30 
Corn meal, bbis 666 ..... 
Oatmeal, cases 1,400 2,920  .....- 
Oatmeal, sacks 800) ...55 seeue  seeee 


WEEK’S EXPORTS 
Exports from Boston during the week end- 
ing Feb. 4: to London, 30,069 bus bonded 
oats, 640 sacks flour; to Copenhagen, 3,550 
sacks flour. 





BUFFALO, FEB. 4 


FLOUR—Prices per barrel, cotton %’'s, 


carloads: Spring 
Best patent spring ............+. $8.00@8.26 
MaMOTS PACER 2.00. iccccccceses 7.40@7.50 
WORE, GOGRE cece ete cssccwccccvcvcs 5.75 @5.95 
Becend CIOMF .nscccsscccscccesecs 3.50 @3.60 
Rye, pure white .......-..+.0s065 5.80@6.00 
WIG, GEFGAMME cow ve cvawrceeeecdvee 5.00@5.50 
— 

WPOM, POF COM nccccccceccvscses «++ @29.50 
Standard middlings, per ton.... --@29.50 
BimeG Fe0G 2. ccc ccccccccccccces --@30.50 
Flour middlings ..........++.6+. «+ -@31.00 
Red dog, per tom ..........0055 - @32.00 
Corn meal, table, 100 Ibs ...... -@ 1.60 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... 26. 00 @26. 50 
Cracked corn, per ton ........-. 26.00 @26.50 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... 24.50@256.00 
Gluten feed, per ton .........++. ° - @35.0 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent... 47.50@48.00 
OM men, POF TOR ccccccccccsces - @48.00 
Rolled oats, 90-lb, sacked ...... oeees@ 2.46 
Reground oat hulls, sacked..... «eee + @18.00 
Milo, No. 8, 100 Ibs ..........+. seeee@ 1.60 
Buckwheat, 100 Ibs ........+6. -@ 2.00 


WHEAT—Soft winter wheat i8 “waned by 
millers here, but there were no offerings 
of consequence at a price they would pay. 
Receipts of track wheat this week have 
been the lightest in a year. 

CORN—Liberal receipts, but offerings were 
only fair, and demand was good all week. 
Prices advanced slowly and closed strong, 
with a good inquiry from feed millers. Clos- 
ing: No. 1 and No. 2 yellow, 60% @60%c; 
No. 3 yellow, 59@59%c; No. 4 yellow, 57% 
@57%c; No. 56 yellow, 56% @56%c,—on 
track, through billed, 

OATS—After the early dullness, buyers 
began to take hold and paid a slight ad- 
vance, Offerings were well cleaned up, and 
the close was strong at 43c for No, 1 white, 
42%c for No. 2, 4lc for No. 3 and 39c for 
No. 4, on track, through billed, 

BARLEY—Good inquiry from maltsters 
and a number of sales were made. Malting 
was quoted at 67@72c, and feed at 56@62c, 
on track, through billed. Malting 62@67c, 
and feed 63@57c, in store. 

RYE—Inquiry fair for track offerings. 
Store No. 2 closed at 99c. 





TOLEDO, FEB. 4 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98's, f.o.b., mill, $6.25@6.40; spring, $7.20@ 
7.60; Kansas, $7.10@8. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b., 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ...........+. $26.00 @27.50 


Winter wheat mixed feed ...... 26.00 @27.00 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 26.00 @26.50 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags........ «eee» @46,00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-ib bag.... -@ 6.50 


WHEAT—Receipts, 41 cars, 26 contract, 
CORN—Receipts, 114 cars, 87 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 25 cars, 21 contract. 
WBEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7~Receipts—, er ee 
1922 1921 22 1921 
Wheat, bus.. 57,400 36,400 34, 730 34,244 
Corn, bus.... 142,500 62,500 173,245 71,346 
Oats, bus.... 51,250 82,000 97,040 94,935 





BALTIMORE, FEB. 4 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 
Spring first patent ............... $7.50@7.75 
Spring standard patent .......... 7.00@7.25 
Hard winter short patent ........ 7.25 @7.50 
Hard winter straight ............ 6.75 @7.00 
Soft winter short patent ........ 6.75 @7.00 
Soft winter straight (mear-by).... 5 errs 


BVO Beer, WIE oo ccccvcccesecees 
Rye flour, standard ... 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 





City mills’ spring patent .............. $8.75 
City mills’ blended patent ........... 8.75 
City mills’ winter patent ............. 7.50 
City mills’ winter straight............ 6.85 

MILLFEED—Generally stronger, but still 
inactive. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton: spring bran, $30.50@31; soft winter 


bran, $32@33; standard middlings, $30@31; 
flour middlings, $31@32; red dog, $35@36; 
city mills’ middlings, $30@31. 
WHEAT—Advanced 4@5%c; demand and 
movement moderate. Receipts, 277,845 bus; 
exports, 107,805; stock, 2,160,308. Closing 
prices: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.29%; spot 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.26; range of 
southern for week, $1.14@1.25. 
CORN—Gained 1%c; movement and de- 
mand large. Receipts, 1,745,298 bus; ex- 
ports, 2,082,394; stock, 2,076,158. Closing 
prices: domestic No. 2 yellow or better, 
track, 64%c; contract spot, 62c; No. 4 spot, 
60%c; range of southern for week, 60@ 
61%c; near-by yellow cob, bbl, $3.05. 
OATS—Stronger; demand and movement 
light. Receipts, 21,505 bus; stock, 149,741. 








Closing prices: No, 2 white, domestit, 46%c; 
No. 38 white, domestic, 44% @45%c, as to 
weight. 

RYE—Up %3%c; movement and demand 
fair. Receipts, 120,010 bus; exports, 510,912; 
stock, 2,114,983, Closing price of No. 2 
western for export, 98(c. 


RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 
with 


Receipts and exports in January, 

comparisons (000’s omitted): 

7-Receipts—, --Exports— 

1922 1921 1922 1921 
Fiour, bbis..... 64 76 7 15 
Wheat, bus.. 691 1,274 1,015 2,878 
Corn, bus...... 7,828 2,307 6,174 1,720 
Oats, bus..... ‘ 69 216 2 8 
Rye, bus....... 745 1,348 513 1,536 
Barley, bus.... 30 50 28 419 
Malt, bus...... 2 8 ese eee 
Millfeed, tons.. 1 1 eee eee 





NEW YORK, FEB, 4 


FLOUR—Much stronger, with firm and 
advancing prices caused by similar condi- 
tions in the wheat market. Advances have 
checked domestic business; buyers fear they 
have overstayed market. Good domestic de- 
mand; fair export demand. Quotations: 
spring first patent, $8.25@9.25; standard pat- 
ent, $7.25@7.75; first clears, $4.85@5.50; soft 
winter straights, $5.60@6; hard winter 
straights, $6.50@7; first clears, $4.85 @5.50; 
Hd $5.50@6,—all in jute. Receipts, 233,242 
bbls. 


WHEAT—Stronger upward tendency, 
causing prices to touch highest mark since 
September. Market now seeming to reflect 
actual conditions more clearly than hereto- 
fore. Quotations: No. 2 red, c.if., $1.35%; 
No. 2 hard Teen, $1.35%; No. 1 northern 
Manitoba, $1.4 ; No. 2 mixed durum, 
$1.26%. My "909, 400 bus, 

CORN—Firm, showing some net gains; 
volume of business not large. Receipts 
heavy, with light export buying weakening 
situation. Quotations: No. 2 yellow, 68%c; 
No. 2 mixed, 68c; No. 2 white, 68%c. Re- 
ceipts, 1,141,000 bus, 

OATS—Very limited business. Prices 
steady, based upon condition of wheat and 
corn, Quotations: No. 2 white, 47%c; No. 3 
white, 45%c; No. 4 white, 43%c. Receipts, 
30,000 bus. 





PHILADELPHIA, FEB. 4 


FLOUR—Receipts, 2,000 bbls, and 7,692,809 
lbs in sacks. Exports, 5,535 sacks to Ham- 
burg, 1,000 to Rotterdam, and 600 to Am- 
sterdam, Quotations, per 196 lbs, packed in 
140-lb jute sacks: 


Spring Brat PACER wcicscccccececs $8.20@8.50 
Spring standard patent .......... 7.70@8.10 
Spring firat clear .....ccccececces 5.75 @6.10 
Hard winter short patent 7.25 @7.50 
Hard winter straight ..... . 6.70@7.00 
Soft winter straight ............. 5.70@6.10 





RYE FLOUR—Firmer under small sup- 
Plies, but trade quiet. We quote on a basis 


of $5.65@5.75 bbl in sacks, according to 
quality. 

BUCKWHEAT FLOUR—Demand only 
moderate, but offerings light and market 
firmer. Quotations, $3.25@3.75 per 98-lb 
sack. 


WHEAT—Market advanced 7c, but at the 
close eased off ic. Receipts, 658,786 bus; 
exports, 1,172,903; stock, 2,203,007. Quota- 
tions, car lots, in export elevator: 

Te 2 BOG. WENN vow caccacecdcoces $1.27@1.32 
1.21@1.26 

Other grades are quoted at the following 
schedule of discounts: mixed wheat, 6c un- 
der red winter; No. 8 wheat, 3c under No. 
2; No. 4 wheat, 7c under No. 2; No. 5 wheat, 
lic under No. 2, Sample according to 
quality. > 

MILLFEED—Supplies small, and market 
firm and higher. Demand showed some im-~ 
provement. Quotations, car lots, per ton: 
Dprime OTA oocscccccssccvecses $31.50@32.50 
Soft winter bran «eeee 32.50@33.50 





Standard middlings 30.00 @31.00 
Flour middlings ... 32.00 @33.00 
MOG GOD 0 oc bests ceccecccccccce 35.00 @ 36.00 

CORN—Offerings light, and market firm 
and %@lic higher. Trade, however, quiet. 


Receipts, 426,341 bus; exports, 328,713; stock, 
520,061. Quotations: car lots, in export ele- 
vator, No. 2 63@63%c, No. 3 61% @62c, 
No. 4 60@60%c; car lots, for local trade, 
No. 2 yellow 63@63%c, No. 3 yellow 62@ 
62%c. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Values well sustained 
in sympathy with the strength of raw ma- 


terial, but trade quiet. Quotations: 
Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 

Granulated yellow meal, fancy ....... $1.45 

Yellow table meal, fancy ..... eeveves 1.45 


OATS—Offerings light and market firm, 
but demand only moderate. Receipts, 57,- 
907 bus; stock, 257,555. Quotations: No. 2 
white, 45% @46c; No. 3 white, 44@44%c. 

OATMEAL—Quilet but steadily held. Quo- 
tations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, $4.75; 
rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 90-lb 
sacks, $4.90; patent cut, per two 100-lb 
sacks, $7.60@8; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, 
fine $6.30, coarse $4. 





MINNEAPOLIS, FEB. 7 


‘Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis, per 196 lbs, were within the follow- 
ing range: 

Feb. 7 
Short patent, 

Co eee eee ee $7.95 @8.35 $9.40@9.70 
Standard patent 7.45@7.90 9.00@9.10 
Second patent 7.10@7.55 8.70@8.75 
*First clear, jute ..... 4.40@4.75 6.75@7.00 
*Second clear, jute.... 3.00@3.25 3.50@4.50 

*140-lb jutes. 

Durum flour quotations, 


Year ago 





30@60-day ship- 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





ment, f.0.b., Minneapolis, today (Feb, 7), in 


jute, were: 
Feb. 7 Year ago 
No. 2 semolina ......$.. .@6. 75 $8.30@8.40 
Durum flour 4. 15@4. 90 «6. nop? 43 40 
CERRP 662.0% iced benkes + vee @3.25 -@5.00 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis milis for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1922 1921 1920 1919 
Beb, U2... wecees 276,290 258,370 167,455 
Feb. 4... 283,675 298,625 252,620 186,570 
Jan, 28... 298,755 290,350 239,855 213,215 
Jan, 21... 275,885 257,685 288,605 238,355 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1922 1921 1920 i919 
Feb, 11... seesse 1,070 2,930 «ses . 
Feb. 4... 715 2,500 ) ) ere 
Jan, 28... $3,096 13,441 11,625 ...... 
Jan, 21... 560 2,585 2,170 3... 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 
end- No, pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1921 1920 1921 1920 


8. 63 70,316 183,776 222,747 714 eee 


Dec. 
10. 63 70,315 174,325 199,204 358 1,061 


Dec. 


Dec, 17. 63 70,315 181,230 202,885 eee eee 
Dec, 24. 63 70,315 180,790 155,510 ove eee 
Dec. 31. 63-70,316 136,615 159,660 eee 

1922 1921 1922 1921 
Jan. 7.. 63 70,315 140,705 176,830 715 
Jan, 14. 63 70,315 185,955 201,975 716 eee 
Jan, 21. 63 70,315 185,595 164,885 675 eee 
Jan, 28. 62 69,815 184,630 208,295 1,580 eee 
Feb, 4.. 51 57,240 124,090 138,400 1,135 335 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car lot prices of millifeed to- 
day (Feb. 7), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 

Feb. 7 Year ago 
SE al vec caccccss $23.50@24.00 $19.00@20.00 
Stand. middlings.. 23.00@24.00 18.50@19.00 
Flour middlings... «s+ -@26.00  23.00@26.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 28.00@30.00 30.00@32.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*....... $20.75 @21.00 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 21.75@22.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 22.75@23.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 23.75@24.00 


Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks. 20.00@21.00 
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MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 

reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 

dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 














Feb. 5 Feb. 7 

. Feb. 4 Jan. 28 1921 1920 
No. 1 dark ..... 1,483 1,507 1,302 554 
No. 1 northern... 19 11 108 88 
No. 2 northern... 271 302 10 6 
Others ......... 5,801 6,862 1,405 8,255 
Totals ....... 7,574 7,683 6,846 8,903 
In 1919 $4,078 S3,882  .c.00  ceeee 
In 1918 ; 690 OOR ecco” es... 
In 1917 112, BST .2RSES.. socee cece. 





COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Feb. 5 Feb.7 Feb. 8 


Feb, 4 Jan. 28 1921 1920 1919 
Corn ...1,207 1,080 664 114 65 
Oats ..22,370 22,285 8,659 3,224 639 
Barley... 918 977 1,234 825 1,475 
Rye ....1,251 1,246 67 4,955 4,265 
Flaxseed. 160 170)~=—s:11,185 33 49 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No, 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


-—-Mpls—— co—— Duluth—_, 
Track Toarr. Track May July 


Jan, 31 ...$2.21% 2.21% 2.22% 2.22% 2.23% 
Feb. 1 .... 2.19% 2.19% 2.21 2.21 2.22 
Feb, 2 .... 2.28% 2.23% 2.24% 2.4% 2.25% 
Feb. 8 .... 2.26% 2.25% 2.27% 2.27% 2.28% 
Feb. 4..... 2.25% 2.25 2.26% 2.26% 2.27% 
Feb. 6 .... 2.27% 2.27% 2.33% 2.32% 2.33 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

o— Receipts——, -——In store, 
1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
Minneapolis. 60 62 97 160 1,185 33 
Duluth...... 30 40 9 144 1,593 55 


Totals.... 90 102 106 304 2,778 88 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1921, to Feb. 
4, 1922, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
-—Receipts—, —Shipments— 
1921-22 1920-21 1921-22 1920-21 
» 2,773 3,951 836 410 





Minneapolis .. 








Duluth .....+. 2,319 2,924 2,883 2,043 
Totals ...... 5,092 6,875 8,719 2,453 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
Feb. 3, in bushels (000’s omitted): 























White corn meal, granulatedt.. 1.65@ 1.70 
Corn meal, yellowt .........+.. 160@ 1.65 a. be ~ a ~ pal Flax 
BBD TEN, GNCOT cc cccscccccas 5.55@ 6.00 C lia ‘cath Haan tae 1190 40 13 “99 
Rye flour, pure dark* ......... 3.50@ 4.50 Onilvi ae "961 $9 48 
Whole wheat flour, bbit ....... 6.85@ 6.95 Pd Ad “a ESAS 549° 1117 441 «188 
Graham, standard, bbit ....... 6.65@ 6.75 Fort Willian 504 $0 7 ‘ss 
RE. CED Gatinas ceoan.c sees .--@ 2.15 GT. P. ER soe 3.004 1,146 244 121 
Mill screenings, light, per ton.. --@ 4.00 Ni th West lala 380 , 72° 58 - 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. -@ 5.00 Peet ” se rR «. 3.295 391 270 +4 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 3.00@ 4.00 pa Ge ’ cides ‘ 77 474 109 283 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 4.00@ 5.00 Sask y hed tneses 3.453 168 49 a3 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 8.00@11.00 Pri . “aoe icon Seen 0.398 850 135 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 10.00@14.00 Wate Sevators. - 5, , af 
Flaxseed screenings, ton .......  5.00@ 7.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 7.00@10.00 + Totals ........ veers Stee te ae 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 4.00@ 5.00 er Tohesees eee ye "39 ay 
Linseed ofl meal® ..........+.. @44.00 | oo va , TET - "850 a 
Po 7. tPer 100 og tPer bbl in Rail shipments... 1,235 663 59 26 
— wn STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 
CASH WHEAT PRICES Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
Daily closing cash prices of No, 1 dark, No. 1 hard ..... BOS. Wa 3 GC. Wreseee 2 
No. 1 northern, No, 2 dark, No, 2 northern, No. 1 northern..3,794 No. 2 C. W...... 538 
May and July wheat at Minneapolis, per No. 2 northern..2,934 No, 3 C. W...... 873 
bushel: No. 3 northern..4,884 Ex. 1 feed ..... 203 
No. 1 dark No. 1 nor WO. @ ccccccccss 
i, I Saee $1.37 @1.44 $1.34 @1.38 SM 6 gato as otc 
. Perr 1.40% @1.44% 1.37% @1.41% _ eh ere 
wh OS eatuce 1.42% @1.46% 1.39% @1.43% a 4 «6s vee 
a ED csswes.s 1.414% @1.45% 1.38%@1.42% Durum ..... 
ee’ OE sees ves 1.44 @1.48 1.41 @1.456 Special bin 
ah seeecee 1.444% @1:49% 1.42%@1.46% GEMOTS oc cciccse 
No. 2 dark No. 2 nor Private ........ 
an a 6eseeue $1.33 @1.39 $1.30 @1.34 
i eae 1.36% @1.42% 1.33% @1.37% Total ....... 
Feb. 3 1.88% @1.44% 1.35% @1.39% 
Feb. 4 .. - 1.37% @1.43% Ht deb + 38% OCEAN RATES 
Feb. 6 - 1.40 @1.46 1.37 1.41 Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
eb. 7 1.40% @1.46% 1.37% @1.42% all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
Feb. July Feb, May July day, Feb. 7, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
ere OLIV Bice ass $1.30% $1. 21% From. 
ih ate 1.20% 6...... 1.33 1.28% kpes Phila- H’p- 
Srosoes 1.23 Zo vvccs 1.32% 1.24% New Bos- Balti- del. ton 
COARSE GRAIN PRICES ase bg ton more phia R’ds 
erdeen ...... 0.00 35.00 37.00 36.00 .... 
con ee ae eo are No. o tye and the Amsterdam ..., 20:00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis AMtwerp ....... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
during the week were, per bushel: DE 3% obb ces 30.00 .... se rye osee 
Jan. Corn Oats Rye Barley ! 20.00 .... 20.00 
ae 41% @42% 32% @32% 79% @80% 41@54 0s es OD Ease cha-c 
eb. Bergen ........ 28.00 28.0 8. 8. 
1.. 42% @42% 32% @32% 79% @80% 41@54 Christiania ‘ 28:00 28:00 28:00 28:00 
2.. 43 @43% 33% @33% 81 @82% 42@55 stavanger ..... 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
3.. 43% @44% 33% @33% 82% @83% 43@55 . Copenhagen ... 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
4.. 44% @45% 33% @44 82% @83% 43@55 Cork .......... 20-25 .... 20-25 .... 
6.. 47% @48 34%@35 85 @85% 44@56 publin ........ 20.00 ....19-20 .... 
’ BED. 04 ves 30.00 35.00 37.00 36.00 
bicmmanig RECEIPTS AND GHIPMENTS Glasgow ....... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
eceipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending Stockholm 30-32 .... 30-82 30-32 
Saturday were: sama) ss ee or Gothenburg .... 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
Wheat, bus ..... 1,765,600 8,800,100 1,888,200 Herbers |... Stee 1.00 ate eee 31.66 
Flour, bbis ...... 25,843 19,089 26,064 = Bordeaux ...... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 ..:. 
Millstuff, tons ... 2,885 3,156 = 1,347 Havre ......... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 ... 
Corm, Bue. é...0.- 509,580 706,260 350,900 Marseilles iy =p 40.00 tr 40.00 
Oats, bus ....... 549,440 485,240 322,660 Helsingfors o < 32-34 32-34 32-24 
Barley, bus ..... 181,610 165,600 200,200 Genoa. Naples. . 42.50 i: 42.50 42.50 
BO, BUS... cs see 50,310 65,000 125,460 Hull Peientei 20.00 ae 
Flaxseed, bus ... 60,420 76,800 62,160 Teith .......... 20.00 .... 20.00 20.00 |... 
Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- Liverpool ...... 19-20 19-20 19-20 19-20 19-20 
ing Saturday were: Feb. 5 a See? 19-20 19-20 19-20 19-20 19-20 
Feb. 4 Jan. 28 1921 Londonderry ... 20025 .... 20-25 ‘eho 
Wheat, bus ..... 678,150 650,520 1,017,900 Manchester .... 19-20 19-20 19-20 19-20 19-20 
Flour, bbis ...... 312,121 327,230 358,617 Newcastle ..... 20.00 ... ee 
Millstuff, tons ... 14,057 15,592 13,011 Rotterdam ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Corn, bus ....... 294,300 358,940 225,280 Gibraltar ..... e SRO: vevn “wade 6656 ‘woes 
Oats, bus ....... 443,520 409,940 404,040 Southampton .. 20.00 .... ode ase 
Barley, bus ..... 275,520 210,000 247,500 Dansig .......6 28.00 ‘ 28. 00 28.00 
Rye, Bms .. sess. 21,080 22,050 119,700 PHOS ccc ceive 25.00 25,00 25.00 25.00 
Flaxseed, bus ... 20,720 7,560 StettM 20605» 28.00 Jess 


13,800 




















1,178 
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RECOGNITION OF SERVICES 


William Kennedy, London Flour Importer, 
Honored at Corn Exchange Meeting 
for Aid to Foreign Trade 


Lonvnon, Enc., Jan. 18.—A meeting 
was held today in the board room of the 
London Corn Exchange, for the purpose 
of making a presentation to illiam 
Kennedy, of Lyndsell & Kennedy, flour 
importers, London, in recognition of the 
services he had rendered to the foreign 
flour trade during the past few years. 
J. C. Pillman, of Pillman & Phillips, 
London, occupied the chair, and there 
were about 50 members of the trade 
present. The chairman said his friend, 
Mr. Read, of W. M. Read & Co., had 
acted as secretary in this matter, and he 
would call upon him to open the pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr. Read said they had felt for some 
time that the work of Mr. Kennedy, in 
behalf of members of the trade should 
be recognized in some manner. It was 
a long time since the armistice, and, al- 
though things had not quite settled down 
yet, it was suggested that he should ap- 
proach members of the trade and ask 
them for their opinion. There was only 
one answer, that recognition should 
be made, and made quickly. This had 
now been done, but he was afraid it had 
not been done quickly. 

Mr. Pillman had kindly consented to 
make the presentation, as Mr. Kennedy 
was secretary of the London Flour Trade 
Association while Mr. Pillman was 
president, and was also secretary while 
he (Mr. Read) had the honor of’ presid- 
ing over the association. Mr. Read said 
he felt very grateful to Mr. Kennedy 
for his services during his year of of- 
fice, and he wished to acknowledge them 
then and there. In 1915 there was a 
good deal of confusion in the trade, and 
had it not been for Mr. Kennedy he 
could not-have carried on his duties as 
president, 

Mr. Read then said the presentation 
consisted of a grandfather clock, which 
had already been sent to Mr. Kennedy’s 
house, and a gold watch and gold and 
platinum chain, which he would ask the 
chairman to present to Mr. Kennedy. 
In addition to these they had had the 
pleasure of presenting to Mrs. Kennedy 
a diamond and pearl ring, and he hoped 
the gentlemen present would concur in 
what they had done. 

Mr. Pillman said he remembered, when 
he became president, Mr. Read told him 
that Mr. Kennedy was a good man. 
During the four years he was president 
of the association, he had found that Mr. 
Kennedy was in every respect as Mr. 
Read had described him. One of the 
outstanding features in Mr. Kennedy’s 
services was his total selfeffacement. 
Not only did he do all that was required 
of him as secretary of the association, 
but whenever work was required by the 
wheat commission or any other govern- 
ment department, he was | panes ready 
to put his full strength and energy into 
it. 

The period through which they had 
passed during the war was really a 
great test for them all. The vicissitudes 
of their trade were in comparison al- 
most as great as those of the war. At 
one time they thought they would not be 





required to import flour at all for the - 


civil population, but only for the army, 
as they always felt the army could fight 
better on imported flour than on any 
other. They were willing that the army 
should be fed imported flour, but they 
had great objections to their trade being 
ignored, or wiped out, as was at one 
time proposed. Fortunately they had 
good men at their disposal, who could 
carry on the work, and some of their 
younger men were quite equal to the oc- 
casion, 

Those present, Mr. Pillman said, would 
all remember the very signal service ren- 
dered to them by his friend, Frank Col- 
lins, of Stannard, Collins & Co., in ac- 
cepting the position of manager of the 
royal commission for the importation of 
flour, but no less important was the dis- 
tribution of flour, and it was in this con- 
nection that the ability and energy of 
Mr. Kennedy was shown. He had to see 
that all the government orders were 
obeyed. He had to summon before him, 
not only men from the East End of 
London, but also some from the West 
End, who had not strictly obeyed those 
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orders. He had to administer reproofs, 
but in the administration of those re- 
proofs he always showed a tendency to 
reform the individual. He did not con- 
sign him to oblivion, but assisted him in 
trying to do the right thing. 

It would be impossible to speak about 
the various vicissitudes which befell the 
flour trade during the war, but all 
through that period their friend, Mr. 
Kennedy, was ag tgy 6 and had to bear 
the brunt of all the details in carrying 
out the instructions of the various or- 
ders issued by the government. Then, 
again, whether it was in forming a 
deputation to go before the wheat com- 
mission, or in anything else, they always 
found that Mr. Kennedy was equal to 
the occasion. 

In response to the presentation of the 
watch and chain Mr. Kennedy said that 


William Kennedy 


he had felt like a patient about to visit 
a dentist, knowing what was before him. 
He could not adequately express his 
pleasure in receiving such a generous 
recognition from his confréres in the 
trade. He described the grandfather’s 
clock as being very beautiful, equipped 
with Westminster and Whittington 
chimes, and now he had also received 
such a handsome watch there would no 


-longer be any excuse for his being late 


in getting to the office. 

He said he was not going to be mock 
modest and state that the work of the 
association had been easy, because it had 
not been so, especially at the time when 
the advisory committee was appointed 
by the royal commission on wheat sup- 
plies. It was indeed very difficult to act 
as intermediary between the wheat com- 
mission and the trade. Sometimes he 
was no doubt misjudged, for it was not 
always possible for him to divulge in- 
formation which he possessed. On sev- 
eral occasions he received instructions 
from the wheat commission in the morn- 
ing which were canceled in the after- 
noon, making it very difficult for both 
himself and the trade. However, they 
managed to survive their difficulties, and 
when they looked back they found that, 
after all, they had not much to grum- 
ble about. 

He could not help feeling, he further 
said, that on this occasion he was very 
much in the limelight, but many members 
of the trade had helped him in his work 
during the control period. It would be 
impossible for him to mention all indi- 
vidually, but he wished to take the op- 
portunity of thanking them for their 
kindness and consideration. There were 
some he would like especially to men- 
tion: Mr. Pillman, whose confidence and 
help had been of the greatest assistance 
to him; Mr. Read, one of the kindest and 
most generous men on the market and 
esteemed by all; Mr. Collins, by whose 
valuable services in forming the ad- 
visory committee composed of practical 
men the wheat commission had been 





saved the appointing of an army of 
clerks and government officials to do the 
work, and they could all realize with 
what result; and lastly, Mr. Henderson, 
of Barton, Henderson & Co., who had 
done a lot of hard work and whose heart 
was with the flour trade. 

In conclusion he said he thanked one 
and all for the manner in which they had 
shown their appreciation of his serv- 
ices, and hoped the younger men in the 
trade would now come along and do 
“their bit.” 

C. F. G. Rarxes, 


NATION’S RAILWAY NEEDS 


Secretary of Commerce Hoover Points Out 
Ni sity of R ing Construction Work 
—Urges Vigorous Programme 


Wasurnoron, D. C., Feb. 4.—Secretary 
of Commerce Hoover, in one of the most 
comprehensive statements he has made 
since undertaking his cabinet portfolio, 
yesterday told the Interstate Commerce 
Commission that a government guaranty 
of equipment trust certificates, together 
with a broad-visioned programme of bet- 
terments, were essential to the rehabilita- 
tion of the railroads. 

Unless this was done, the Secretary of 
Commerce said, when the country got 
back to normal production the shortage 
of rail facilities would impose a terrific 
loss. Moreover, he added, it would not 
cost the taxpayer or the government a 
cent. © 

Discussing the rate situation, Mr. Hoo- 
ver recommended that the Commission 
reduce rates on such basic producers’ 
goods as coal, metals, wood, and agri- 
cultural products. This would help re- 
duce the present wide “spread” between 
the producer and consumer and tend to 
bring conditions back to normal. Class 
and less than carload rates can await 
readjustment, he declared, as well as 
passenger rates. 

In urging reduced freight rates on 
basic materials, Mr. Hoover said he was 
willing to go so far as to suggest that, 
if it could not be accomplished in any 
other way, rates be increased on certain 
now favored commodities to compensate 
for the loss in railroad revenues if rates 
were reduced on such materials as coal, 
wood and agricultural products. 

“We talk glibly of giving billions of 
credit to foreign countries,” said Mr. 
Hoover, “to increase our farm exports. 
I wish to say, with all responsibility for 
the statement, that $1,000,000,000 spent 
on American railroads will give more 
employment to our people, more advance 
to our industries, more assistance to our 
farmers, than twice that sum expended 
outside the frontiers of the United States 
—and there will be greater security for 
the investor. 

“Few people realize the amount of ex- 
pansion of our transportation system 
machine necessary to keep pace with the 
growth of the country, and an equal few 
seem to have any notion of the price we 
pay for not having it. Our country is 
more dependent on railroad transport 
than any other. All others have com- 
paratively greater coastlines and internal 
highways. ‘The experience of the 20 
years before the war has shown that we 
must build an extension of lines, includ- 
ing terminal facilities, additional sidings, 
etc., every year equal to the construction 
of a new railroad from New York to 
San Francisco. We must add at least 
120,000 cars and 2,500 locomotives an- 
nually to our equipment. 

“Since we entered the war in 1917 we 
have constructed at least 10,000 miles of 
railroads less than our increasing popu- 
lation and economic development called 
for, and we are behind in rolling stock 
by about 4,000 locomotives and 200,000 
cars. I wish to emphasize that unless we 
can have an adequate resumption of con- 
struction and equipment, our commercial 
community will pay treble the cost of 
the whole of them in their losses in a 
single season. 

“The very moment we reach anything 
like normal business conditions we shall 
see a repetition of car shortages followed 
by an increase in the cost of coal to the 
consumer of $1@3 per ton; we shall 
again see es of 20c per bu for 
the use of cars for moving grain; we 
shall, in fact, see a shortage of commodi- 
ties to the consumer, ro luts on the 
hands of the producers. e shall see 
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factories filled with orders again closed 
for lack of cars; we shall see large in- 
termittency in employment; and we shall 
see the usual profiteering in commodities 
due to a stricture between the producer 
and the consumer. 

“I wish to digress for a moment from 
railways to agricultural subjects, to 
point out that the recent projects for 
fixing farm prices by law are apparently 
founded on the notion that, by raising 
agricultural prices up to the levels of 
consumers’ goods, we can remedy the 
extreme hardship of our farmers, Even 
if it be possible to raise the prices, much 
less advantage would accrue to the farm- 
er than is anticipated. Unless the 
‘spread’ between producer and consumer 
is decreased by actual savings, the costs 
of manufacture and distribution would 
be at least partially increased by higher 
prices of producers’ goods. The spread 
is due to increased cost of manufacture 
and distribution, not to the fall in pro- 
ducers’ goods. The real remedy is an 
attack on the causes of the ‘spread,’ and 
thereby to bring consumers’ goods down 
to the producers’ buying power. 

“It is a certainty that, in order to 
decrease the ‘spread,’ railway rates must 
come down, and for rates to come down 
costs of railway operation in wages and 
prices of supplies must be reduced. Un- 
til this adjustment is secured the eco- 
nomic machine will continue to move 
slowly. We cannot and should not expect 
wages to come back to pre-war levels. 
Many of our wage scales were too low 
in pre-war times. They can follow down 
step by step with the cost of living, but 
there are permanent charges in the 
spread, such as taxes, which will hold the 
cost of living above pre-war levels. We 
must gain our other reductions in the 
spread by increased national efficiency.” 

Regarding the question of rate read- 
justments, Mr. Hoover said that it 
seemed best to him to turn attention to 
those parts of the community which are 
suffering most and make such concessions 
as may be possible to that group. 

“During the past eight months,” he 
added, “the railways have made many 
thousand readjustments in local rates, 
endeavoring thereby to heal local distor- 
tions, but I am convinced that the whole 
railway rate structure needs a most sys- 
tematic overhaul, in the light of these 
new economic forces that have been 
brought into play. We obviously must 
maintain the average rate that will sup- 
port our transportation systems ade- 
quately, and such an overhauling might 
well mean the advancement of rates in 
certain commodities in order that com- 
pensation can be given to others where 
there is undue duress. 

“If I were to discuss the rates charged 
today I should say at once that a de- 
crease in passenger rates is not nearly 
so vital to the community as freight 
rates, for passenger rates do not enter 
into the ‘spread’ in proportion to the 
relative volume of earnings. If I were 
to examine the freight rates I should say 
at once that coal, metals, wood, and agri- 
cultural and other producers’ goods 
should be reduced to the bottom before 
class rates are touched. 

“I would be willing to go even farther 
and say that I am convinced that even if 
the Commission cannot at the present 
moment justifiably reduce railway in- 
comes a single dollar, it is warranted in 
investigating the possibility of some re- 
lief to the more distressed commodities 
by a revision of some rates upward, 
There is, perhaps, no great field for such 
changes, but it is worth inquiry. As 
mentioned above, an economic analysis 
of our industry will show that less than 
carload rates and class rates are far too 
low compared to the rates on primary 
commodities. 

“With the gradual return of traffic to 
normal, with decreased operating costs, 
relief in rates will be available, and it 
would be a crime to apply such relief by 
horizontal reductions to all rates, thus 
giving relief to higher priced goods and 
travel, when the vital mainspring of our 
economic life, our agriculture and fuel 
and metals, is choked.” 

Joun Marrinan. 





The Eau Claire (Wis.) Baking Co., 
of which J. H. Phipps is manager, plans 
to erect a building at a cost of approxi- 
mately $100,000 to $150,000. New equip- 
ment will be installed. 
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A fairly active, though spotted, de- 
mand for flour prevailed in the St. Louis 
market this week. This is partly due to 
the strength in wheat prices, and partly 
to the fact that supplies are very low, 
thereby forcing buyers into the market 
for their immediate requirements. 

The demand for clears continued un- 
abated, both in the export trade and 
from the South, and prices strengthened 
during the week. ‘The accumulation of 
clears which existed in this market sev- 
eral weeks ago has been entirely re- 
lieved. This also generally applies to 
the entire St. Louis district. 

Bakers, both in the city and in the 
country, have been fairly steady buyers 
of flour lately. They say business is 
showing a gradual improvement, and this 
is being reflected in their flour purchases. 
Price is still playing an important part 
in such sales, but with the continuance 
of the present demand it is probable 
that a more healthful condition will pre- 
vail in this respect. 

Mills located at interior points report 
a rather uneven condition of business, 
some stating that it is very slow, while 
others indicate a good percentage of op- 
eration, as high as 85 per cent of maxi- 
mum capacity in one instance. 

Flour prices are quoted as follows: 
spring first patent, $7.10@7.50 per 140 
Ibs, jute, St. Louis; standard patent 
$6.60@7, first clear $4.30@4.75; hard 
winter short patent $6.35@6.60, straight 
$5.85@6.10, first clear $4@4.50; soft win- 
ter short patent $6.10@6.40, straight 
$5.70@6, first clear $4.10@4.50. 


MILLFEED 


Demand is quite active, and mills, par- 
ticularly in the Northwest, advanced 
prices materially. Buyers from a wide 
scope of territory are in the market, and 
for the time being there is nothing to in- 
dicate a change in this situation. Hard 
winter bran is quoted at $24@25 ton, 
soft winter bran at $25@26, and gray 
shorts at $26@26.50. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of St. Louis mills, with a 


weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
Thia, Week ......ceessseres 29,000 57 
Last week ....ccccwcsesees 29,000 57 
VORP GBO ceccccccessccseses 26,800 53 
TWO Ye@rs AGO ....eeecseee 37,600 74 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 

, . output activity 
Thia week ...csssccccceses 39,600 57 
Last week .....ccssesssces 41,600 64 
VOOr ABO ccccccscccccvvecs 36,900 48 
Two years aAfO ....-..e0605 65,150 71 


YEAR’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Despite the unfavorable conditions 
prevailing in the milling industry 
throughout the country the past year, 
the output of the St. Louis mills showed 
an increase, though slight, over that of 
1920, according to a statement issued this 
week by Eugene Smith, secretary of the 
Merchants’ Exchange. 

The total amount of flour manufac- 
tured in St. Louis last year, according to 
this statement, was 1,505,765 bbls, com- 
pared to 1,441,183 in 1920, or an increase 
of 64,582 bbls. On the other hand a de- 


crease of 245,849 bbls is shown from the 
high output of 1919, when 1,751,614 bbls 
were manufactured in the city. 

A similar condition is shown in flour 
manufactured outside of St. Louis, but 
controlled by companies of this city. A 
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total of 1,981,532 bbls was manufactured 
by such mills last year, compared to 1,- 
979,017 in 1920, or an increase of 2,515 
bbls. Compared to 1919, however, when 
2,467,353 bbls were manufactured by 
—_ mills, a decrease of 485,821 bbls is 
shown. 
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FORECASTS BUSINESS IMPROVEMENT 


That the present year will see the de- 
velopment of a more prosperous business 
period is the prediction of E. M. Treat, 
president of the American Credit Indem- 
nity Co., made in discussing the com- 
pany’s annual statement. Mr. Treat said: 

“The year 1921 had more failures in 
number and in amount of liability of 
those failing than any year in the history 
of this country. Merchants failing dur- 
ing 1921 owed over $750,000,000, which 
is about 250 per cent more than the 
losses in this country through fires for 
last year. 

“The outlook for business for the year 
1922 is certainly better than was the out- 
look at the beginning of 1921. The de- 
flation that was necessary in commer- 
cial affairs has been going on for some 
months, and while there is yet much to 
be done in deflation of wages, prices, 
rentals and taxes, yet this is proceeding 
in an orderly fashion, and the country 
will naturally extricate itself from its 
difficulties, and resume its normal course. 

“By reason of the shrinkage of over 
$3,000,000,000 in the field crops, and the 
unemployment of about 3,000,000 men, 
the present purchasing power is reduced; 
but, as time proceeds, recovery is taking 
place, and each day witnesses an im- 
provement in the situation.” 


FLOUR CLUB MEETS 


The annual meeting of the Flour Trade 
Association of St. Louis was held Mon- 
day evening, Jan. 30, at the Planters’ 
Hotel. A fair percentage of the mem- 
bership was present at the banquet, 
which was followed by a business session. 

Among other matters taken up was 
the definition of the term “at once,” as 
it applies to flour purchases. A resolu- 
tion was adopted to the effect that this 
should be understood to mean the same 
as “immediately,” as specified by the 
definitions of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration. Another resolution was adopt- 
ed placing the approval of the associa- 
tion upon an educational campaign for 
the enlarged use of flour, both in the 
bakeshop and the home. 

The following officers were re-elected 
for the ensuing year: Edward A. Fischer, 
of the Fischer Flour Co., president; Vin- 
cent H. Glosemeyer, of the Glosemeyer 
Flour Co., vice president; W. G. Mar- 
tin, Jr., secretary and treasurer. A 
membership committee was appointed, 
consisting of the following: Julius J. 
Albrecht, chairman, J. Hattersley, An- 
drew Baur and Charles Hezel. 


NOTES 


Admiral W. S. Benson, former chair- 
man of the United States Shipping 
Board, was in St. Louis the first of the 
week. 

A. T. Bales, eastern sales manager of 
the George P. Plant Milling Co. St. 
Louis, called on the trade in Tadianepe- 
lis this week. 

R. F. Hibbard, manager of the St. 
Louis office of the Coates & Burchard 
Co., Chicago, called on the trade in Illi- 
nois this week. 

The regular quarterly meeting of the 
Southern Illinois Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held Wednesday, Feb. 8, 
at Carbondale. 

St. Louis mills quote corn goods, basis 
100-lb sacks, as follows: corn meal, $1.30 
@140; cream meal, $1.40@1.50; grits 
and hominy, $1.75@1.85. 


Announcement was made this week 
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that the annual meeting of the Southern 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association will be 
held in St. Louis, May 9-12. 

The interest rate for the month of 
February on all purchases and. consign- 
ments of grain, seeds, etc., on the St. 
Louis Merchants’ Exchange, has been 
fixed at 6 per cent. 

Phillip Rothrock, divisional supervisor 
of the Federal Grain Supervision at St. 
Louis, is in New Orleans investigatin 
reports concerning an accumulation o 
damaged corn in that port. 

Rye products, basis 98-lb cottons, are 
quoted as follows by St. Louis mills: 
white patent flour $5.30@5.40, medium 
$4.90@5.10, straight $4.70@4.80, pure 
dark $3.80@3.90; rye meal, $4.20@4.30. 

Andrew Taylor, representing D. T. 
Russell & Baird, Ltd., Glasgow, called 
on the trade in St. Louis, Wednesday. 
Mr. Taylor is accompanied by his wife, 
and is combining a business and pleas- 
ure trip in this country. 

According to the monthly statement 
of August Rump, flour inspector of the 
Merchants’ Exchange, 30,867 bbls flour 
were inspected in St Louis during the 
past month. The statement places flour 
stocks in the city Feb. 1 at 68,850 bbls, 
compared with 91,700 a month ago and 
79,070 on Feb. 1, 1921. 

The Missouri Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry will hold a meeting at Co- 
lumbia, March 14-15. It has been seven 
or eight years since this association has 
held a separate meeting. In addition to 


‘ the regular convention features, a one 


day short course in baking will be of- 
fered at the state agricultural college. 

Fred C. Ropte, formerly in charge of 
the flour and feed department of the 
Meinrath Brokerage Co., Minneapolis, 
succeeded Otto Hoerr, effective Feb. 1, 
as manager of the St. Louis office of the 
Durbin Brokerage Co., which will con- 
tinue to handle its usual line of flour, 
and in addition will open a feed depart- 
ment in connection with its St. Louis 
office, which is located at 1122 Pine 
Street. 

With the exception of liberal ship- 
ments of corn to the seaboard on export 
sales, there are few commodities show- 
ing as much tonnage as a year ago, ac- 
cording to officials of railroads operating 
east from St. Louis. Grain shipments 
are being moved rapidly, as there is lit- 
tle competition from other classifications 
of freight. Railroad officials report 
wheat shipments east as moderate, but a 
fairly seasonable run of flour. 





LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., Feb. 4.—Inquiries 
have been more frequent of late, pos- 
sibly due to the advance in wheat. Or- 
ders, however, are not coming in pro- 
portion. The present change in the mar- 
ket has had the effect of securing speci- 
fications from the trade on their book- 
ings. While the market has advanced, 
some mills are still offering flour at less 
than the corresponding advance in wheat. 

Flour prices as quoted to dealers here 
by mills, basis 98-lb cottons: spring 
wheat flour, 95 per cent $7.40@7.80, 
short patents $7.70@8.10, fancy clears 
$6.20@6.60; hard winter wheat flour, 95 
per cent $6@6.25, short patents $6.60@ 
7.50, clears $4.75@5.25; soft winter wheat 
flour, 95 per cent $6.10@6.50, short pat- 
ents $6.40@7, fancy clears $4.90@5.30. 

Feedstuffs, in bulk, reported by deal- 
ers: corn, No. 2 yellow 68c bu, No. 2 
white 68c; oats, No. 2 white, old, 48c; 
No. 3 white, new, 45c; wheat bran, per 
100 Ibs, on track, $1.50. 

Corn products, per 100 lbs, as quoted 
by local dealers, in bulk, sacked: cream 
meal, $1.70; grits, fine and coarse, $1.75; 
corn meal, $1.60@1.65; corn flour, $1.70. 

Grain inspected since Feb. 1: wheat, 
export, 4 cars; corn, export 220, local 23; 
oats, local 14. Inspected outward on 
shipboard: corn, 85,714 bus. 

Stock in elevators: wheat, 3,288,000 
bus; corn, 918,000; oats, 7,000; barley, 
91,000; rye, 57,000. 

Georce L. Ferry. 





Small amounts of farm machinery are 
being successfully introduced into Co- 
lombia, according to a report from Vice 
Consul Edmund B. Montgomery, Bar- 
ranquilla, Colombia. Modern plows are 
in fairl neral use in the better agri- 
cultural districts. - 
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NASHVILLE 

Nasnvitiz, Tenn., Feb. 4.—Flour buy- 
ing this week has been almost entirely in 
comparatively small lots, mainly mini- 
mum cars, yet the aggregate volume of 
business transacted by southeastern mills 
has been boy A satisfactory. Prices are 
reported too low for much profit, due to 
inclination of mills with long wheat to 
take advantage of the recent advance to 
reduce stocks. Southern buyers, how- 
ever, are showing more disposition to 
take hold. 

Notwithstanding the easier tone in the 
cotton market, credit conditions in the 
Southeast have been gradually improv- 
ing. Many of the weak concerns. have 
been eliminated, and business has been 
tending more to a cash basis than here- 
tofore. 

Although cash wheat made a substan- 
tial advance during the week, flour prices 
are only slightly higher, as follows: best 
or short soft winter wheat patent, 98 
Ibs, cotton, f.o.b., Ohio River points, 
$7.75@8.25; standard or regular patent, 
$6.90@7.40; straight patent, $6.25@6.75; 
first clears, $4.75@5.25. 

Jobbers report demand quiet for Min- 
nesota and Kansas flours. Prices: spring 
wheat patent, 98 lbs, cotton, delivered at 
Nashville, $7.50@8; hard winter wheat 
patent, $6.50@7. 

Wheat has shown an upward trend 
during the week, No. 2 red, with bill, 
being quoted at $1.38@1.40, Nashville. 
Mills have purchased considerable to 
cover flour sales the past 10 days. 

Demand is fair for millfeed, with 
prices slightly easier, due to increased 
output, though mills report no difficulty 
in keeping well sold up. Prices: soft 
winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, 
f.o.b., Ohio River points, $25@27; stand- 
ard a or shorts, $26@29. 

Corn meal continues quiet, with light 
volume of sales. Prices: bolted meal, in 
sacks, per 100 lbs, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $1.25@1.30; unbolted, $1.20@1.25. 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by Nashville’ and southeastern 
flour mills, in barrels, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: Flour Pct. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 203,040 122,892 60.5 

Last week ....... 195,690 108,156 55.2 

Year ago ........ 182,790 81,409 44.5 

Two years ago.... 199,290 155,991 78.2 

Three years ago.. 162,270 82,197 60.8 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Feb. 4 Jan, 28 
PIOET, BH cc cccvccvsecce 32,000 34,000 
Wheat, bus .........+5% 221,000 230,000 
GORE, BOD cesecvcccvcess 48,000 54,000 
GEOG, BEB secccvcssocves 480,000 472,000 


NOTES 

The Morganfield (Ky.) Roller Mills 
Co., with $28,000 capital stock, and the 
Crescent Roller Mills Co., of Taylors- 
ville, Ky., with $20,000 stock, are two 
corporations recently chartered. 

ay wey to reports from Memphis 
the Shelby Biscuit Co. is to be absorbed 
by the Iten Biscuit Co., the latter a com- 
paratively new concern. The plans for 
the merger have not yet been announced. 

Edward J. Gummerbach, sales man- 
ager of the Eberle-Albrecht Flour Co., 
St. Louis, was in Nashville this week. 
He has been with a party of St. Louis 
milling and flour men, who have visited 
southern ports, with a view to developing 
plans for expanding export flour busi- 
ness, and meeting growing foreign com- 
petition. 

Henry King, head of the Henry King 
Wholesale Grocery Co., Murfreesboro, 
Tenn., has bought the interest of the 
late J. N. Trigg in the Trigg-Dobbs Co., 
Chattanooga, and will go there to be 
vice president and manager of that com- 
pany. A consolidation deal was effected, 
which it is said gives Chattanooga a 
$1,000,000 wholesale grocery concern. 
Several branches will be continued. 

The Tennessee Central Railway, re- 
cently sold to New York and Denver 
capitalists, has been reorganized. H. W. 
Stanley, one of the receivers, a practical 
railroad Man, has been elected president. 
The new company announces that it will 
expend $1,000,000 in improvements, and 
make the road an important system in 
the South. Extension to Paducah, Ky., 
has been considered, which would give 
new connection with the naries of the 
West. oHN Leper. 
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February 8, 1922 
FARM PRICE DEFLATIONS 


(Continued from page 600.) 
what appeared to them to be an unlim- 
ited demand. It would have been of 
great interest to American farmers had 
they known this last spring.. We need 
to be kept informed of farm conditions 
in Europe. 

“The condition in middle and eastern 
Europe is entirely different. Inflation 
took place there last year with very 
great rapidity. In Germany, for exam- 
ple, the price level more than doubled 
in four months from July to November. 
These countries are passing through a 
period much like we had during our 
period of most rapid inflation, except 
that all the results are accentuated. 
Prices changed more in three months 
than ours did in three years. Conditions 
are, of course, the opposite of ours. 
Wages lag behind prices and it pays to 
hire to make things to sell on the later 
market, which will be a higher one. 
There is said to be less unemployment 
in Germany than at any time since the 
armistice. Prices cannot keep up with 
the inflation. Every one wants to buy 
in advance of his needs, before prices 
rise. 

“In middle and eastern Europe ‘the 
governments still control much of the 
food supply, as well as imports and ex- 
ports of food. For example, in Ger- 
many two sevenths of the wheat crop is 
taken at a fixed price of 2,300 marks per 
metric ton. This price is fixed until next 
summer. It is about 33c per bu, or less 
than one third of the world price. The 
German government needs to import 
about an equal amount. It sells the 
requisitioned grain and the imported 
grain at approximately two thirds the 
world price. Since exports are prohib- 
ited, these sales control the German 
market. 

“For example, on Oct. 14 requisitioned 
wheat was 2,300 marks. The world price, 
as indicated by that in Rotterdam, Hol- 
land, was .6,160 marks, and the Berlin 
price was a little more than half way 
between, or 4,800 marks. The farmer is 
allowed to sell the remaining five sev- 
enths of the crop for all he can get, but 
this is, of course, for no more than the 
price at which the government sells. 
Oats, barley and rye are similarly con- 
trolled in Germany. Roumania takes 
one half of her wheat exports at 30@40c 
per bu. 

“So long as money is so unstable the 
countries of central and eastern Europe 
will doubtless‘ continue to control ex- 
ports and imports, and handle many food 
products. While these conditions con- 
tinue we will have very erratic markets. 
When many men are active in the trade 
they do not all do the same thing at the 
same time, but when one government of- 
fice controls the purchase of the nation’s 
supply, erratic results are to be ex- 
pected. For example, Germany may at 
any time enter strongly into the market 
for wheat, or may not, depending on the 
cost of the dollar and the plans of the 
government. We cannot hope for the 
smooth flow of grain that the world 
needs until governments are able to get 
out ofthe markets. 

“All last summer there was much mis- 
understanding concerning the drouth in 
Kurope. Reports of an unprecedented 
drouth and of an unprecedented wheat 
crop appeared inconsistent. An exami- 
nation of conditions on farms quickly ex- 
plained the matter. The drouth came 
after the rye and wheat crops were out 
of danger. In fact, the abundant sun- 
shine, coupled with sufficient moisture in 
the soil to ripen these crops, resulted in 
excellent yields, but barley and oats were 
generally somewhat damaged, and corn, 
potatoes, sugar beets and fodder crops 
suffered materially. In Germany the 
wheat yields per acre were 20 per cent 
above last year, while potato yields per 
acre were 13 per cent less than in 1920. 
In Hungary the wheat ems per acre 
was 14.4 bus in 1920 and 17.5 bus last 
year, but the yield of potatoes per acre 
was 121.2 bus in 1920 and 66.7 bus last 
year. Corn yielded 249 bus per acre in 
1920 and 13.6 bus last year. 

“Agriculture in Europe is getting back 
to normal much more rapidly than other 
industries. Being made up of small 
units, each man solves his own problems, 
while in the cities time is spent in agi- 
tation and discussion, and in attempts of 
this or that group to live better than ever 
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before when the total sum of good things 
in the world is less than formerly. 

“Farmers are rapidly coming back to 
the production of the crops to which 
their lands were best adapted. For ex- 
ample, England is putting her land back 
to grass and the government is continu- 
ing its protective policy of prohibiting 
the importation of live cattle to be fat- 
tened on English pastures. By this 
means she gives her farmers a practical 
monopoly in supplying the best meat. 

“The devastated areas of France were 
not large enough to have a great effect 
on the total crops of the world. These 
regions are rapidly getting back into 
crops. Much of the area was relatively 
easy to reclaim for crop production. 
Restoration of building is, of course, a 
slower task. 

“In Germany the inability to obtain 
phosphorus for fertilizer during the war 
period was one of the most important 
agricultural facts. The yields per acre 
dropped very materially. It is, of 
course, impossible to know exactly how 
much of this was due to the lack of fer- 
tilizers. Probably Germany made more 
use of chemical fertilizers than any 
other nation. Her imports of phosphate 
fertilizers above exports in 1913 were 
715,000 tons. When converted into acid 
phosphate this is enough to apply 200 
Ibs per acre to her 64,000,000 acres of 
cultivated land every five years. 

“In all countries a great impetus has 
been given to co-operation. It is said 
that all books on co-operation in Den- 
mark are out of date, because so much 
has been done in recent years. The ex- 
tent of organization in Denmark is shown 
by the fact that in 1920 the total mem- 
bership in the 9,947 agricultural societies 
was 1,313,206. This means that on the 
average each farmer belonged to five as- 
sociations. The progress in such activi- 
ties is of definite interest to American 
farmers. 

“In all of Europe, efforts are being 
made to be selfsufficient so that no im- 
porting will be required. Each nation 
desires to sell, but wishes to keep its 
purchases at the minimum. 

“In eastern Europe the breaking up of 
large estates is one of the most impor- 
tant results of the war. In all countries 
the process of breaking up estates is 
going on, but in western Europe much 
more had been done before the war. The 
immediate effect is to reduce the area of 
cash crops such as wheat and sugar 
beets. The large estates had a larger 
proportion of the area in such crops, and 
were better able to sell the product. It 
willetake time to establish new methods 
of collecting the produce in exportable 
quantities. Less machinery will be used 
for a time. Ultimately, if stable gov- 
ernments are established that recognize 
private property, there will, I believe, be 
an increased production. In eastern 
Europe and Russia the breaking up of 
large land holdings may stand out as one 
of the great results of the war. 

*For some years the conditions in 
Europe will be subject to erratic 
changes, both in supply and demand. If 
we are to adjust. our production to meet 
the changing demand, we must have the 
fullest and most carefully analyzed in- 
formation. Agriculture is not a one year 
business. We need to know all the cur- 
rents of European movement as far in 
advance as possible. This involves con- 
tinued study of European, and later of 
Russian, farm conditions by men who 
are skilled in the interpretation of farm 
facts. We also need continuous infor- 
mation that bears on demand. In nor- 
mal times market prices furnish a poor 
enough guide to farmers in adjusting 
production to demand, but now and for 
some years to come we must know much 
more than present prices if we are to 
make wise plans.” 





The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., of Min- 
neapolis, recently ship two Carter 
disc separators to Shanghai, China. The 
company recently completed the installa- 
tion of separators for the following: 
Co., Sioux City, 
Iowa; Russell-Miller Milling Co., Syd- 
ney, Mont; Gregory-Jennison Co., St. 
Louis Park, Minn; Judith Milling Co., 
Hobson, Mont; Chicago & North West- 
ern Terminal grain elevator, South Chi- 
cago, Ill, eight machines; Shredded 
Wheat Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., five 
machines. 
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An advertisement for the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica displays a photograph 
of the Twentieth Century Limited with 
steam locomotive attached and upon the 
next track is the De Witt Clinton train 
of 1831. A third-rail divides the old 
from the new with obvious symbolism 
of what is to come. “The little pioneer 
train,” reads the text, “is of value now 
only as a museum exhibit to illustrate 
the great evolution that has taken place 
in railroad transportation.” 

Perhaps. But what impresses me more 
is that both the De Witt Clinton train 
and the Twentieth Century Limited have 
the same gauge. Has not the evolution 
of railroading been the evolution of sin- 
gle-track minds, as it were? And, since 
we live in what is so beautifully known 
as “the fairyland of science,” is there 
any particular reason, other than that 
the first rails were set 4 ft. 814 in. 
apart, why this should have become ac- 
cepted as the standard gauge of America, 
England and the Continent? Russia, it 
is true, has a gauge of 5 ft., Spain and 
Portugal that of 5 ft. 534 in., but these 
wider gauges are military precautions 
against invasion rather than develop- 
ment in facility of transport. Other 
than that stage coaches were approxi- 
mately what is now the standard gauge 
there is no fundamental purpose in- 
volved. The width of the stage coach and 
the forerunners of the stage coach was 
a matter to be regulated by the space 
occupied by the horses. In the same 
way roads, even the roads of antiquity, 
were wide or narrow according to the 
beasts of burden within their areas. A 
general use of the quadriga would nat- 
urally have brought about wider roads; 
where a single horse with its rider is 
the only means of locomotion the road 
remains little more than a path. Does 
it not seem equally absurd to a theory 
of wide gauge that the railroads of the 
world are, after all, equestrian? The 
Indian term for the railroad, “iron 
hoofs,” describes it rather well. 

Suppose every vessel following the 

alley had adhered to a primitive beam 

imension because of custom or an addi- 
tional cost. The resistance of water 
would have furnished an equally plaus- 
ible cause,—a far better reason, indeed, 
than the resistance to air which may 
have intimidated the early railroads in- 
to the present standard gauge. It is not 
unlikely, however, that a few hundred 
miles of track was the abiding influence 
and as the mileage increased the im- 
practicability of a wider gauge became 
annually greater. Had a wider gauge 
been adopted in the early days of rail- 
roading the present-day overbalanced 
swaying, shaking and jogging would be 
unknown and passengers would travel in 
a far greater degree of comfort. But 
passenger service is a secondary thing. 
Freight might be shipped in larger quan- 
tities by the car and, because of elimina- 
tion of friction, damage in transit ma- 
terially reduced. 

Occasionally one is inclined to become 
slightly skeptical in regard to “the mir- 
acles which science has wrought.” What 
has become of the mono-rail and the 
gyroscope that gimbled in the wabe? 
The combination was proved to be a 
possible thing and valleys were to be 
spanned by a single cable over which a 
train might run with the freedom of 
an aéroplane. But here as with the 
aéroplane only the pioneer sets the pace 
and the evolutionized train is not of 
these. Its dubious miracle is “along the 
lines of least resistance.” 

* * 


Reading America is divided into two 
classes; those who enjoyed “St. Nicho- 
las” and “Harper’s Young People” and 
those who were brought up on “The 
Youth’s Companion.” An inferior sort 
of “St. Nicholas” still appears, “Har- 
per’s Young People” (afterwards “Har- 
per’s Round Table”) met its Salisbury 
in the reorganization of the firm, and 





“The Youth’s Companion” remains the 
colorless institution of “Sandford and 
Merton” plus modern variations of an 
equally harmless sort. 

The contributors to “Harper’s Young 
People,” or “Harper’s Round Table” if 
you will, included Kirk Munroe who was 
the first editor of the publication and a 
superb writer of stories for boys, Rich- 
ard Harding Davis, James Barnes, 
Poultney Bigelow, Charles King, W. J. 
Henderson, James Otis, William Black, 
W. L. Alden, Howard Pyle who il- 
lustrated his own tales, Ernest Ingersoll, 
John Kendrick Bangs and numerous art- 
ists of corresponding fame. When Kirk 
Munroe’s “The Painted Desert” was 
planned to appear serially an illustrator 
was sent to Arizona to absorb the at- 
mosphere of its setting, for the editors 
of “Harper’s Young People” believed 
that a periodical for boys and girls de- 
served the same observance of detail de- 
manded by their elders. 

The predominance of boys’ stories 
rather than an equal amount of fiction 
for boys and girls was due to a not un- 
interesting bit of psychology on the part 
of the publishers, for it is a fact that 
while boys under no consideration will 
read stories for girls, their sisters, on 
the other hand, devour the stories of the 
valiant male. Sometimes a girl might 
be introduced into a story for boys but 
she was there on probation and made 
to know her place. 

Typographically “Harper’s Young 
People” was correct as any publication 
in America but “St. Nicholas” under the 
editorship of Mary Mapes Dodge was 
its artistic superior, as indeed it was 
superior to the Harper publication in 
various other ways. Perhaps a compari- 
son between these juveniles is even to- 
day unfair. “St. Nicholas” appealed to 
a much younger class of readers; so 
young, in fact, that one suspects the con- 
tributors of writing partly for the 
amusement of parents obliged to read 
the entire contents aloud. Likewise it is 
not impossible that the scope of a child’s 
publication is less limited, less clearly 
defmed than reading matter devised en- 
tirely for the adolescent “young.” 

I doubt if there has ever been a more 
attractive and altogether cheerful maga- 
zine of any sort than the “St. Nicholas” 
of Mary Mapes Dodge and I am inclined 
to believe that such writers as Rudyard 
Kipling and Mark Twain contributed 
to its columns for very love; to be a 
part, as it were, of such a delightful 
thing. What could be more droll, more 
artistically imaginative than Oliver Her- 
ford’s “Artful Antics,’ or who has 
drawn daintier pictures of a child than 
Reginald Birch for “The Admiral’s 
Caravan”? 

A bound volume of “St. Nicholas” 
opens to some verses written by Price 
Collier in 1892,—“When She was Three 
Years old”: 


If I were Three, 
And had a pink shell for an ear, 
And trusted everything my eyes 
could see; 
Then I should love, and laugh, and 
never fear, 
If I were Three. 


If I were Three, 
With just a curled-up rose-leaf for 
a mouth, 
And all a mother’s love for cer- 
tainty ; 
I should not care if winds blew north 
or south, . 
If I were Three. 


If I were Three, 
a my poet asked for were a 
ss, 
And he protested that he loved 
but me; 
I think I’d give him one, when he 
brought this, 
If I were Three. 
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DEFECTS OF OFFICIAL MOISTURE TESTER 


NOTE.—The following report was submitted to The Northwestern Miller by A. A. 


Jones, chemist, and J. W. 


Barker, assistant chemist, of the Larabee Flour Mills Corpo- 


ration, Hutchinson, Kansas, who prepared it for the Journal of the American Associa- 


tion of Cereal Chemists. 


Our extensive use of the official 
Brown-Duvel moisture tester in the 
cereal industry has shown up certain de- 
fects and limitations of the apparatus 
as a means of milling control and the 
technical grading and inspection of 


grain. 

Duplicate tests or series of tests on 
the same grain produce such discordant 
results that one is oftentimes inclined 
to resort to the old method of biting the 
grain as being just as reliable. ca- 
sionally check results can be obtained, 
but more often a difference in result of 
from .2 to more than 1 per cent is noted 
with no apparent reason for the varia- 
tion, and as a result it is necessary to 
repeat the test. 

The three chief causes of abnormal 
and discordant results, in the order of 
their importance, are destructive distil- 
lation of the grain, lack of uniformity 
in the dimensions of the thermometer 
bulbs, and error in calibration of the 
graduated cylinders. 

The destructive distillation of the 

rain seems to be due to local super- 

eating of the oil and grain. This is 
evidenced by a sudden rise or fall of 
the mercury column of the thermometer, 
by charring of the grain and by discol- 
oration of the distillate. Local super- 
heating begins about 150 degrees centi- 
rade, and continues to the end point. 
his is easily demonstrated by jarring 
the thermometer and later examining the 
distilled grain for charring. 

Both vacuum and nitrogen filled ther- 
mometers were examined, and were 
found to va eatly as to length of 
the mercu "bulb. acuum thermome- 
ters showed the greatest variance, those 
from the same source varying as much 
as 6mm in length of bulb. The nitrogen 
filled thermometers manufactured by the 
Taylor Instrument Co. (Tycos) were 
very uniform and of the proper length, 
which is a bulb % in long and of slender 
proportions. 

Graduated cylinders from three dif- 
ferent sources were standardized and 
found to give readings less than the 
actual volume. This error was found in 
some cases to amount to .4cc in licc. 

In order to make a reliable investiga- 
tion it was necessary to first select ther- 
mometers with the proper length bulb 
and to recalibrate our graduates. With 
the working conditions for each compart- 
ment approximating that of all the oth- 
ers, we were in position to proceed with 
an investigation of the causes and pre- 
vention of superheating. 


DESIGN OF APPARATUS 


Believing the reason for superheating 
to be the inhibiting of free convection 
currents in the oil and by the grain it- 
self, we designed the apparatus to pro- 
duce freer circulation of the oil and thus 
a more uniform distribution of the heat. 

Except for minor refinements, the ap- 
paratus as originally designed proved 
successful in preventing local superheat- 
ing entirely. This apparatus was de- 
signed to provide a well with bottom and 
las through which the oil could perco- 
late, and then rise and flow outward in 
the free oil above the grain. To ac- 
complish this result, a cylinder (A) 
40mm long by 22mm in diameter was 
made of No, 18 mill screen wire, a heavy 
tinned gauze, with a mesh approximately 
Imm square. The lower end is closed 
with gauze of the same mesh. Rising 
from the upper ne of the cylinder is a 
stiff wire handle (B) 105mm in length, 
with a ring (C) 15mm in diameter 


turned at right angles at the top. The 
center of the ring is coincident with the 
axis of the cylinder. 

In use, the sample of grain is placed 
in the flask and by means of an accessory 
wire (D) the gauze cylinder is settled in 
the grain to the bottom of the flask. 
This places the ring at the upper end of 
the wire, in the lower part of the neck 
of the flask. It is thus held securely in 


the average being 9.32. No charring was 
noted in any of the flasks. After the 
heat was turned off, all the thermometers 
rose smoothly to the maximum and then 
fell smoothly; none of them were af- 
fected by jarring. 

An experiment was next performed 
using our appliance with vacuum ther- 
mometers to show the quantitative effect 
of differences in length of the mercury 
bulb. It was found that for each Imm 
increase in length of bulb the apparent 
moisture content was .1 per cent lower. 
When using a thermometer with a bulb 
1 in long, results were .35 per cent lower 
than the mean. When using a ther- 
mometer with a bulb only i in long, 
results were .34 per cent higher than the 
mean. As all nitrogen filled thermome- 
ters which were available were of uni- 
form length, we were not able to deter- 
mine the effect of differences in length 
of bulb for them. 

If an operator inadvertently permits 
the temperature to rise above the point 
designated by the directions accompany- 
ing the official tester, the results are usu- 
ally abnormally high and are always to 
be discredited. We therefore wished to 
determine the effect of higher tempera- 
tures than those designated, when using 
our appliance. Accordingly a series of 
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Appliance to Remedy Defects of Official Moisture Tester 


an upright position. The oil is then run 
in and the thermometer placed in posi- 
tion, with the stem through the ring (C) 
at the upper end of the wire and the 
bulb in a well of oil in the cylinder (A). 
This cylinder does not cut off the opera- 
tor’s view of the bulb of the thermometer 
or its adjustment in the oil. The ther- 
mometer is adjusted with one fifth of 
the bulb exposed, and the distillation 
completed as recommended by the offi- 
cial method. The accessory wire is pro- 
vided with a hook (E) for removing the 
gauze cylinder before emptying the flask. 

All our investigations were conducted 
on wheat which was thoroughly mixed 
in a mixing machine, and the tests made 
on an official Brown-Duvel moisture 
tester. ! 

Two sets of experiments were con- 
ducted, using the same wheat and the 
same thermometers, and under similar 
conditions, except that in the second set 
our appliance was used in each flask. 

In the first set, without the appliance, 
six flasks were used. The heat was 
turned off in each case at 180 degrees. 
The highest temperature reached ranged 
from 186 to 198 degrees, the average 
being 192.7, and the per cent of moisture 
from 9.66 to 10.96, the average being 
10.45. Some charring of the heat was 
noticed in all the flasks. Of the ther- 
mometers, four rose smoothly after turn- 
ing off the heat. One rose suddenly to 
188 degrees, then dropped to 183 when 
jarred, then rose smoothly to 186. One 
rose smoothly to. 191, then suddenly to 
198, but dropped to 195 when jarred, 
and then rose smoothly again to 197.5. 

In the second set, with the appliance, 
10 flasks were used. As before, the heat 
was turned off at 180 degrees. The high- 
est temperature reached ~~ from 186 
to 190, the average being 187.6, and the 


per cent of moisture from 9.22 to 9.45, 





. per cent. 


determinations were made on wheat, 
turning off the heat at 180, 185 and 190 
degrees, respectively. In each case a 
nitrogen filled thermometer and our ap- 
pliance were used. 

With the heat turned off at 180 de- 
grees, the highest temperatures reached 
in the three flasks ranged from 188 to 
190, and the per cent of moisture from 
9.86 to 10.04. The mean per cent of 
moisture was 9.94, the maximum devia- 
tion from the mean being .1 per cent. 
With the heat turned off at 185, the 
highest temperatures : reached ranged 
from 192.5 to 195.5, and the per cent of 
moisture from 10.17 to 10.25. The mean 
per cent of moisture was 10.23, the maxi- 
mum deviation from the mean being .06 
With the heat turned off at 
190, the highest temperatures reached 
ranged from 197 to 198.5, and the per 
cent of moisture from 10.25 to 10.45. 
The mean per cent of moisture was 
10.36, the maximum deviation from the 
mean being .11 per cent. No charring 
of grain was noticed at any temperature 
below 200 degrees centigrade when our 
appliance was used. 

From the data which we have avail- 
able it appears that when using our ap- 
pliance a flat deduction of .2 per cent 
from the moisture reading is applicable 
for each five degrees rise above the offi- 
cial temperature, should this’ happen 
when making a test. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Superheating of the oil and grain in a 
Brown-Duvel moisture tester produces 
unreliable results. 

Appliance to prevent superheating is 
described. 

Dependable check results were ob- 
tained with this appliance. 

Need of more careful calibration of 
graduated cylinders was indicated. 
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-Our notion of perfect traffic manners 
is exemplified by that London hansom 
driver who, when a pedestrian stopped 
and stood directly in the way of the cab 
horse, leaned over and asked: “Hi say, 
sir, may I awsk what are your plans?” 

—New York Morning Telegraph. 
* *# 


“What’s on the carpet, professor?” 

“My dear young lady, they are going 
to sing Mozart and Handel tonight. 
Will not that be edifying?” 

“T’ll say it will. Ain’t we got fun?” 

—Rea-Pat Tattler. 
7 * 

“T can’t find any old clothes for my 
scarecrow,” said the farmer. 

“Use some of the fancy things the 
boy brought home from college,” replied 
his wife. 

“I’m trying to scare crows, not make 
them laugh.” —Judge. 
* * 

“Jud Tunkins says what makes him 
admire a mother’s love and marvel at 
it is a photograph of himself taken at 
the age of 11 or 12.”—Washington Star. 

” * 

That all people do not have the same 
slant on humor is illustrated in the fol- 
lowing story: , 

One of the wealthiest men in Youngs- 
town recently said to a friend: 

“T had a funny dream last night.” 

“What was it all about?” the friend 
encouraged. 

“IT dreamed I got into a little Ford 
that climbed up a telephone pole, turned 
a somersault on the wires, and then slid 
down another pole.” 

“Well, that certainly was some dream.” 

“Yes,” the rich man exclaimed. “Im- 
agine me in a Ford.” 

—Youngstown Telegram. 
* 2 
Can You Tell?— 

When the English tongue we speak 

Why is “break” not rhymed with 
“freak” ? 

Will you tell why it’s true 

We say “sew” but likewise “few”; 

And the fashioner of verse 

Cannot cap his “horse” with “worse”? 

“Beard” sounds not the same as 
“heard” ; 

“Cord” is different from “word”; 

“Cow” is cow, but “low” is low; 

“Shoe” is never rhymed with “foe.” 

Think of “hose,” and “dose,” and 
“lose”; 

And of “goose,” and also “choose.” 

Think of “comb,” and “tomb,” and 
“bomb”; 

“Doll,” and “roll,” and “home,” and 
“some”; 

And since “pay” is rhymed with “say,” 

Why not “paid” with “said,” I pray? 

We have “blood,” and “food,” and 
“ od,” 

“Mould” _ is like 
“could.” 

Wherefore “done,” but “gone,” and 
“lone” ? 

Is there any reason known? 

—The Arrow. 


not pronounced 


* * 


“Mother—” 

“Yes, Ethel—” 

“Will you do something for me?” 

“What is it?” 

“I wish you would buy me a rolling 

in.” 

“Why don’t you buy one yourself?” 

“Oh, you know Jim and I have only 
been mafried a few weeks and the store 
man might think we were not getting 
along together.”—Youngstown Telegram. 

* * 

A deal of amusement has been 
cau in London literary circles by the 
fact that Joseph Conrad has written a 
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preface to a new cookery book edited by 
his wife. This latest effort on the part 
of the famous writer of sea stories has 
moved a wag to write this versified com- 
ment: 
What a change from the chow 
On a scow, like the Narcissus, 
To the joy Joe has now 
In the cooking of the Missus! * 
After many dreary messes, 
From the galley and the sea cook, 
Who can blame him if he blesses 
Mrs. Joseph’s recipe book? 
—Vancouver Province. 
” * 


“What are you doing, Marjory?” 
“l’se writing a letter to Lily Smif.” 
“But, darling, you don’t know how to 
write.” 
“That’s no. diff’ence, 
don’t know how to read.” 
—Boston Transcript. 
* * 


One cannot evade the clutches of the 
advertising manager of the Muskogee 
(Okla.) Cimeter. Says he in an an- 
nouncement on the first page of that 
journal: “If your business isn’t worth 
advertising, advertise it for sale in the 
Cimeter.” —WNation. 


mamma; Lily 


* * 


“Tke,” said the proprietor of the Bos- 
ton Bargain House, “stand out in front 
and advertise our fire sale.” 

“What do you want me to do?” 

“Yell ‘Fire’ as loud as you can and 
add ‘Sale’ in a whisper. You'll soon 
draw a crowd.” 

—Birmingham A ge-Herald. 








Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday, 

Cash should accompany all orders, 








HELP WANTED 








WANTED—MANAGER FOR FLOUR MILL 
at Princeton, Minn; must be in position to 
take some stock in the concern. Address 
communications to Box 311, Princeton, 
Minn, 





WANTED—FIRST CLASS CHEMIST FOR 
laboratory work with large southwestern 
grain elevator concern; prefer one also 
familiar with clerical work; give particu- 
lars; also references, which will be treat- 
ed confidentially, salary, etc. “Address 814, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





SALES MANAGER WANTED 


500-bbl Kansas mill, with local, 
eastern and southeastern outlet 
for its product, wishes to engage 
sales manager. Opening espe- 
cially attractive to young man 
with sales experience, confidence 
in himself and not afraid to un- 
dertake responsibility. Suitable 
salary and assured future. Ad- 
dress 817, care Northwestern 


Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





LARGE NORTH WESTERN INTERIOR 
mill wants salesmen in New York state 
and western Pennsylvania; good openings 
for producers who have confidence enough 
in their ability to be willing to consider 
nominal salaries and make their big 
money on volume of business secured. 
Address 324, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


WANTED—FLOUR SALESMAN ON A 
commission basis to sell a high class flour 
in Kentucky, Tennessee and Virginia to 
the family trade. Address 811, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


EXPERIENCED LADY BOOKKEEPER 
and stenographer desires position with 
milling or grain firm. Address 330, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








ASSISTANT MANAGER 
WANTED 


1,800-bbl central Kansas mill 
has especially desirable opening 
for assistant manager to take 
direct charge of sales. Only a 
live, energetic, aggressive man 
with faultless record and excep- 
tional success in salesmanship 
will be considered. The place is 
worth $5,000 or $6,000 a year to 
the right man and there is un- 
limited opportunity for advance- 
Correspondence consid- 
ered confidential. Address 816, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 


sas City, Mo. 


ment. 


LONG EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN 
wishes to connect with good hard spring 
wheat Minnesota mill, on salary basis, for 
New England states or New York state; 
excellent references furnished. Address 
320, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE IN MANITOBA — EITHER 
half or whole interest in 300-bbl brick 
flour mill; fully equipped throughout with 
modern machinery, 50,000-bu’ elevator, 
good warehouses, coal houses and stable; 
excellent track facilities on Canadian Pa- 
cific and Great Northern railroads; mill is 
situated in one of the best wheat districts; 
is in full operation, with good trade con- 
nections; reason for selling, ill health of 
one of the partners; this plant will be sold 
at a sacrifice and on easy terms. Apply 
Box 101, care Northwestern Miller, 442 
Grain Exchange, Winnipeg. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—PULLEYS, 3,000, ALL SIZES, 
cast iron, wood’and steel split; Buffalo 
elevator buckets; immediate shipment; 
wire us your rush order. Standard Mill 
Supply Co., Kansas City, Mo. 








WANTED—FLOUR SALESMEN 


Large southwestern milling concern 
has openings in its field organiza- 
tion for first class, experienced sales- 
men for West Virginia, Indiana and 
New England territories... No com- 
mission or bonus proposition, but 
will pay highest straight salary to 
men with good records and trade 
acquaintance in territories named. 
Address 818, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





WANTED—YOUNG, AGGRESSIVE SALES- 
man to work both carload and less than 
carload buyers in northern Iowa for Min- 
nesota mill manufacturing high quality 
flour. Address 319, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS MILLING CHEMIST OR ASSISTANT 
chemist by college graduate in chemistry 
who has specialized in chemistry of flour 
and is capable of doing baking tests; can 
furnish references. Address 316, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent in mill of 250 to 1,000 bbls; 20 years’ 
experience, hard and soft wheats; can 
produce results that satisfy; western states 
preferred; am employed and can offer 
good reasons for a change; references. 
Address 326, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


MILLWRIGHT OR SUPERINTENDENT OF 
construction, familiar with all makes of 
milling equipment and practical knowl- 
edge electrical equipment, desires perma- 
nent position; have been with large mill 
about eight years; good references. Ad- 
dress 815, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 








BY EXPERIENCED MAN, LAST 10 YEARS 
connected with mills in Southwest as ac- 
countant, office man and grain buyer; 
familiar with milling business in general; 
any good milling or grain proposition con- 
sidered; references from former employers 
or others. Address 312, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





WE COLLECT RAILROAD CLAIMS 


covering loss or damage to grain, 
flour and mill products. Do not 
overlook delay, shortage, decline in 
market and deterioration claims. 
We have an extensive organization 
for handling these matters. Refer- 
ences: any Minneapolis bank or The 
Northwestern Miller. We are mem- 
bers of the Grain Dealers’ National 
‘Association and the Traffic Club of 
Minneapolis, 

This service is furnished on a per- 
centage basis; no collection—ho pay. 
THE SECURITY ADJUSTMENT 
COMPANY, 

1132-1156 Builders Exchange Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








FOR SALE—TWO DOUBLE STANDS 9x30 
style A Allis roller mills, new; two com- 
plete new corn mill equipments, Allis and 
Sprout Waldron; durable car shovel rope; 
also bolting cloth; wire us for quotations. 
Standard Mill Supply Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
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’ 
Russell’s Reports We 
Wheat Prices and deman 
Flour — Daily cables world’s crops 
Corn Milling—Demand and prices 
Rye Research Work 


Commercial News, Incorporated 
13 Water Street NEW YORK 








When GENUINE furs are needed, one 
should deal with an old-established, 
time-tried firm. The same rule ap- 
plies to the purchasing of diamonds 
or any valuables about which the 
average layman knows nothing. 


nothing but FURS 
We have been in business in Minne- 


apolis over 30 years, and are well 
known to The Northwestern Miller. 











FOR SALE—ONE NO. 6 MONITOR 
screenings separator, 3-ton capacity per 
hour, like new, very cheap; one Dixie 
screenings grinder, has been handling a 
stream in a 600-bbl mill, half price; one 
Barnard & Leas Eureka flour packer, two 
tubes, $75; one Allis experimental mill, 
three double stands 6x12 rolls, complete 
outfit, $850. Mills Machinery Exchange, 70 
Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis. 





ered in the 
Trademarks taiecSine: na 
Trademark Experts Established Over Half 
Century. Complete files registered 
Flour Brands—Booklet Free 


MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE 
600 F St. N. W. WASHINGTON, D. 0. 








three railroads. 


storage, 12,000 bus. 


50 bbls rye flour. 


-machinery. 


6 purifiers 
1 Alsop bleacher 


tem, etc., etc. 


nal cost. 


FOR SALE 
Theota Mill at Northfield, Minn., 


Located in the finest wheat ‘séction in southern 
Minnesota, and enjoying favorable transit rates 
for bringing in additional raw material and ship- 
ping out the finished products. 
Mill is a four- and five-story 
building, with stone foundation and heavy beam 
and joist construction; side walls sheathed. 
Splendid water power, with auxiliary electric 
unit, insures low manufacturing cost. 


Located on 


Grain 


Mill has capacity of 450 bbls wheat flour and 
Capacity could undoubtedly 
be increased to 600 bbls with slight changes in 
Building in first class condition. 
Much of the equipment is new, has never been 
used, and is ready for immediate operation. 


Equipment in part includes: 


250 h.p. General Electric induction motor 
17 double stands of rolls 


and McDaniel wheat separator, 2 Richardson 
automatic scales, 12 reels, improved Kennedy 
wheat heater, new Cyclone dust collecting sys- 


This property is offered on unusually attrac- 
tive terms at a substantial reduction from origi- 
For full particulars, address 


FRASER-SMITH CO., Flour Exchange, Minneapolis 








AMBURSEN DAMS 


Favorably Known For 18 Years Am 


Ime aay aan po rae Lowes —— 6 feet 
ngest Built, 8, ee ortest Built, 25 feet 
Construction Co. 


-» Inc., New York, Atlanta, Kansas City 











Paul & Paul, Patent Attorneys and Solicitors *Seu7i'y Bodine 


Patents Procured and Trade-Marks Registered in all Countries 
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Exceptional Opportunity to Purchase Most Modern Flour and Cereal Mill in East 
TRUSTEES’ SALE 


The Mills, Trade Marks, Assets 
and Good Will of 


The C. A. Gambrill 
Manufacturing Company 


Established 1774 


Ellicott City, Maryland 


Entire plant built 1917-1920. Steel 
and concrete construction. 








All machinery installed new 1917- 
1920. 


Plant electrically operated by cur- 
rent generated from own water pow- 
er and central station power as aux- 
iliary. 


Double track railroad siding from 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. Sufficient 
for twelve cars loading at one time. 


This is one of the most modern 
flour and cereal mills in the country. 


Front Exterior View of Flour Mills, Cereal Plant and Power House 
Sam W. Pattison & Co., Auctioneers, 


To be sold at Public Auction on the premises, Ellicott City, Md., on Monday, ro a Street, 
the 20th day of February, 1922, at 10:30 o’clock a.m., by or er of the District , ‘ 
Court of the United States for the District of Maryland, in Bankruptcy. 
For full particulars address any of Randolph Barton, Jr., 
the following: HERMAN A. TINGLEY, Joseph Addison, Attorneys, 
JOHN B. H. DUNN 207 North Calvert Street, 


110-118 Commerce Street, Baltimore, Md. ADELBERT W. MEARS, Trustees. ; Baltimore, Md. 
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Hydraulic Turbines Reduce Your 


. 
are in successful ey Ball Bear Ing 
operation in many | we 
milling and power ; ! noid \ \ Ss Costs 


plants. 


Accompanying S aa 
illustration shows | == by using 
very compact and 

efficient type. =e The Sign of Service 


types fo sult al = Ahlberg Ground Bearings 


conditions. 


Write Dept. “O” aa See 
for Bulletin. : eae 4 Investigate our proposition 


SMORGN AHLBERG BEARING COMPANY 


YORK, PA. Ge 317-827 E. 29th St. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


II 


“CO TON Jagics” 


—of Milwaukee Quality | 
—backed up by the Milwaukee Method of Printing 


—is a combination hard to beat 
—use more Milwaukee Cotton Bags— 
MILWAUKEE BAG CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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